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Welding 18-8 


Alloys Proves Simple 


Characteristics of Low and High-Carbon Grades of Chrome-Nickel Steels 
Should Be Known Before Fusion Operation Is Undertaken 


By R. D. Thomas 


President, R. D. Thomas & Co. 





















Polished cylinder 
for making mo- 
tion picture 
films 


ANUFACTURING plants, 
which employ are welding 
for the fabrication of vari- 

ous products are receiving an ever 
increasing number of requests to 
make their product of stainless 
irons and _ corrosion resistant 
steels. The demand for articles of 
these recently-developed metals in- 
cludes tanks, boxes, window 
frames, pipes, and numerous other products. A 
question frequently asked is: Can these alloys be 
welded and, if so, what is the procedure? The 
answer likely will include a discourse on austenite 
crystals, gamma iron, delta iron, martensite, car- 
bon in grain boundaries, and solid _ solutions. 
Then, too, in purchasing the metal the buyer is 
confronted with various trade names under which 
the metal is marketed. To complicate the matter 
further each trade named alloy is made in differ- 
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ent analyses and presumably only one is the 
right grade for the particular article to be manu- 
factured by the welding process. There are short 
cuts for a sufficient understanding of the problem, 
however, and one need not be a metallurgist or a 
physicist to gain enough knowledge for the proper 
handling of these useful 
alloys. These alloys de- 
pend on chromium for 
their corrosion-resistant 
qualities and they divide 
themselves into two 
groups. One group is the 
so-called straight-chro- 


HOTOMICROGRAPHS of weld metal 
of 2-layer weld of 18-8 metal. Bottom 
bead is shown in center; top bead at right 
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mium steels or irons. They contain 12 
per cent or more of chromium and 
generally are termed “stainless.” They 
resist atmospheric oxidation and the 
milder acids such as the fruit acids, 
and constitute the group from which 
cutlery is manufactured. The more 
chromium they contain, the higher 
is their corrosion-resistant quality. 
They can be hardened by heat treat- 
ment and drawn to temper in the 
same way as carbon steels. They can 
be arc welded, but the results are 
liable to be unsatisfactory on account 
of brittleness. 


Classified as Austenitic 


The other group includes the al- 
loys containing both chromium and 
nickel in sufficient quantity to make 
an alloy which the metallurgist terms 
austenitic, thereby meaning that the 
chromium, nickel and carbon are in 
solid solution in the grains of pure 
iron. In other words, the alloying 
elements do not form compounds with 
the iron but dissolve in it and thereby 
give it the ability to resist the at- 
tack of many acids and to stand up 
against scaling when subjected to 
heat under oxidizing conditions. This 
group of austenitic alloys is readily 
arc welded with satisfactory results. 
It is easily differentiated from the less 
satisfactory, straight-chromium irons 
by the fact that the chromium-nickel 
alloys are nonmagnetic when annealed. 
Whether a corrosion-resistant alloy be- 
longs to the group of straight-chrom- 
ium steels, which are unsatisfactory 
welding material, or to the group of 
chrome-nickel steels, which are satis- 
factory welding material, can be de- 
termined with a small magnet. Table 
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ROSS section of weld in 18-8 
alloy. Double and single bead 
bent through 180 degrees over %- 
inch radius mandrel is shown at 
the lower left and right respec- 


I gives typical analyses of chromium- 
nickel alloy steels and stainless irons. 

The most generally used chromium- 
nickel steels are those containing 18 
per cent chromium and 8 per cent 
nickel, known as 18-8 alloys. It is 
this alloy that is most frequently en- 
countered in the manufacture by weld- 
ing of tanks, acid vats, nitric acid 
drums, and other articles immune to 
acid attack. Although this metal may 
be recognized by its nonmagnetic qual- 
ity, this test alone does not give 
conclusive information that it is the 





Discloses Welding Data 


TAINLESS irons and steels resist- 

ant to corrosion are finding wide 
application in the fabrication of many 
commodities by the arc welding proc- 
ess. The carbon content of the metals 
has an important bearing on their 
weldability. The high-carbon alloy 
must be subjected to an anneal fol- 
lowing welding, otherwise corrosion- 
resisting qualities and ductility will be 
lacking. The amount of expansion on 
heating and contraction on cooling 
also must be considered. The precau- 
tions necessary and the procedure fol- 
lowed in the welding of chromium- 
nickel steels are explained in the ac- 
companying article which is an ab- 
stract of a paper presented before the 
Philadelphia section of the American 
Welding society, May 19. The author 
is president of R. D. Thomas & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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HOTOMICROGRAPH through 
the line of fusion of the weld. 


The deposit composed of 18 per 
cent chromium and 8 per cent 
nickel is fused on 18-8 parent 


metal. X200 





proper alloy for welding. There are 
two types of chromium-nickel alloys, 
one containing carbon under 0.15 per 
cent, and the other over 0.20 per 
cent. Although both the low and high- 
carbon alloys can be are welded read- 
ily, the metal with the higher carbon 
content is not satisfactory from the 
welding standpoint because it must 
be annealed after welding in order 
to give it the maximum corrosion- 
resistant qualities and necessary duc- 
tility. The low-carbon alloys do not 
require annealing or heat treating 
and the resultant welds, if properly 
made, will be corrosion resistant, duc- 
tile and strong. Because of this dif- 
ference in the characteristics of the 
low and high-carbon alloys, it is neces- 
sary in welding to know which grade 
is being worked. The low-carbon alloy 
is the most useful from a_ welding 
standpoint since many of the prod- 
ucts cannot be heat treated readily. 


Heat Treatment Necessary 


If, for some special reason, it is 
necessary to employ the high-carbon 
alloy, it must be heat treated after 
all welding and other work has been 
completed, bearing in mind that it is 
heat treated in exactly the reverse 
manner from ordinary carbon steels. 
When ordinary steels are heated be- 
yond the critical point and suddenly 
chilled, they become hard. The aus- 
tentic steels, to which this group be- 
longs, are made soft and ductile by 
sudden chilling from a high temper- 
ature. The so-called heat treatment, 
therefore, is an anneal. The actual 
treatment is to bring the steel slowly 
to a temperature ranging from 1100 
to 1200 degrees Fahr., then rapidly 























to 1950 degrees Fahr. and finally 
quench in water. If desired, it then 
may be hardened by what normally is 
the tempering operation for ordinary 
carbon steels. 

This necessity for heat treating the 
high-carbon 18-8 metal is mentioned 
to emphasize the difference from the 
welding standpoint of the two types 
of alloys. The shop, which is fabricat- 
ing welded articles of corrosion- 
resistant steels, should choose the low- 
carbon alloy which requires no heat 
treatment. By low carbon is meant 
an alloy having under 0.15 per cent 
carbon. Table II gives the typical 
physical qualities of 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel alloy 
usually encountered for are welding. 
Table III gives the 14 per cent 
straight chromium irons. 


Amount of Expansion Important 


An important physical characteris- 
tic of any metal to be welded is the 
amount of expansion on heating and 
consequent contraction on cooling, be- 
cause this quality determines the 
cooling strains which will be set up 
in the weld deposit. These cooling 
strains are frequently large and cause 
cracked and unsatisfactory welds. They 
must be considered in the design of 
the weld and in the actual welding 
procedure in order to permit them to 
relieve themselves as much as possi- 
ble. The expansion of 18-8 chromium- 
nickel steel is about 50 per cent higher 
than mild-carbon steel and that of the 





straight-chromium irons from 10 to 
25 per cent lower than mild-carbon 
steels. This high coefficient of expan- 
sion of the 18-8 chromium-nickel al- 
loys makes it advisable to follow a 
special procedure in the welding of 
two sheets such as the ordinary longi- 
tudinal seam of a tank. The first bead 
is laid down in the usual manner, 














Table I 
Typical Analyses of Chromium-Nickel Steels 
and Stainless Irons 


Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels 
Chromium 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 
NOE «cist assnctcceguenbonteeatieescncion 17.0 to 19.0 7.0 to 10.0 0.07 max. 1.00 max. 
MII IMEI inscstcenrnnscsncenscneneesscuscotonnelts 17.0 to 19.0 7.0 to 10.0 0.15 max. 1.00 max. 
BE BES iss icniss vasninnnnctecnetabaianbutabinia 17.0 to 19.0 7.0 to 10.0 0.20 max. 2.0 to 3.0 
SERIE. GED .. crnnccacsecsscrcicnsspricnncaeierese 17.0 to 20.0 7.0to 8.0 0.20 max. 0.50 max. 
py eae ee ae 20.0 to 30.0 10.0 to 20.0 0.20 max. 0.50 max, 
MII, FRIOEN. ~ tiensctsconcinicdcieancieasudenteesenieete 16.5 to 19.5 7.0 to 10.0 0.15 max. 0.75 max. 
Carpenter stainless No. 4........ccsccsee 18.0 9.5 0.10 
EE OTD | ccatencasccscessccitccicnersnsscapesnin 8.0 to 10.0 21.0 to 23.0 0.15 max. 1.20 to 1.70 


Straight Chromium Irons 


DN I gio acnvintiscnnrnousianchjeetegucbicngaareesin’ 12.0 to 16.0 
Oe Se eee 17.0 to 19.0 
Duraloy stainless 18 ...........ccccsscsseseeeeees 17.0 to 19.0 
Duraloy stainless 14 ............sccccccseseeeees 12.0 to 16.0 
Carpenter stainless No. 2.2... 12.0 to 14.0 
Carpenter stainless No. 1........ccccceeeees 12.0 to 14.0 
PDO BG secinsecpusecainssiexewcacappapsinscicecesonce 26.0 to 30.0 


Nickel Carbon Silicon 











but the second bead should be started 
about 1 inch or more from the end 
of the seam, thus giving the effect 
of an open end to relieve contraction 
strains. This method does not give 
an actual open end, because of the 
bead already deposited, but the effect 
is that of an open end since the cold 
deposited metal of the first bead is 
ductile and its high elongation gives 
the necessary relief to the second bead. 
In welding seams on both sides, the 
same procedure of starting the sec- 
ond bead away from the end of the 
seam should be followed. 

The actual welding operation on 


ARIOUS lengths 
of pipe and as- 
sorted fittings made 
of 18-8 alloy by 
welding. At the 
right is a _ steam- 
jacketed soup kettle 
made of the same 
material 
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18-8 alloys does not present any dif- 
ficulties to the operator, the technique 
employed being the same as in are 
welding mild-carbon steels. The op- 
erator must use reversed polarity, 
that is, the electrode must be con- 
nected to the positive pole of the 
welding generator and the work to the 
negative pole. The metal should be 
laid down with a smooth, overlapping 
weave and without puddling. Pud- 
dling the metal is bad practice be- 
cause the best grain structure for 
this alloy is obtained by allowing the 
deposited metal to chill as quickly 
as possible. Puddling tends to hold 
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Annealing box of 18 per cent chromium, 25 per cent nickel and high- 
silicon alloy 


with a properly prepared 18-8 chro- 
mium-nickel rod with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The foregoing discussion has stressed 
the 18-8 chromium-nickel type of al- 
loy because it is the one most gen- 
erally encountered. The usual analysis 
includes carbon under 0.15 per cent 
and silicon 1.0 per cent max. A 
modification of this analysis has sili- 
con of 2 to 3 per cent. This higher 
silicon alloy is more highly heat 
resistant than a lower silicon alloy. 
Another heat-resisting alloy contains 


the metal at the higher temperature 
for an undue length of time and the 
resultant grain structure will be 
coarse. The proper welding current 
should be determined by making a 
few test welds and examining them 
to see that good fusion is obtained. 
The selection of current value should 
be the lowest with which it is possi- 
ble to obtain good fusion. The arc 
length should be as short as possible 
in order to minimize the danger of 


trode having a core of approximately 
the same analysis. The coating must 
produce a reducing atmosphere sur- 
rounding the are or otherwise the 
weld metal will be oxidized and the 
resultant weld will be porous. The 
coating must contain no carbon be- 
cause the weld metal will pick up this 
element readily and have its corrosion- 
resistant qualities destroyed. Further- 
more, the coating must form a slag 
over the deposited metal and protect 


it while hot from oxidation. This 
metal also can be arc welded satisfac- 
torily with the atomic hydrogen 
process. 


oxidizing the weld metal while pass- 
ing through the are stream. In gen- 
eral, the are voltage apparently will 
be somewhat higher than would be 
obtained on similar work for steel Unsuitable for Welding 

As previously stated, the straight- 
chromium irons containing 12 per 
cent or more of chromium, are not 
satisfactory for welding. If they are 
welded with a rod of approximately 
the same analysis as the parent metal, 
the resultant weld will have no duc- 
tility. They, however, may be welded 





Table II 


Physical Qualities of 
18-8 Alloy Steel 


oe strength, lbs per sq. 

pines eserianiastbahidetiblaennecnanetiiel 85,000 to 90,000 
Y ield point, lbs per sq. in...... 30,000 to 40,000 
Elongation in 2’’, per cent.... 55 to 60 
Reduction in area, per cent 70 to 75 





Table III 


Physical Qualities of 14 
Per Cent Chromium 


Pate strength, lbs. per sa. 
80,000 to 90,000 
Elastic limit, Ibs. per sq. in..60,000 to 65,000 





Elongation in 2’’, per cent... 25 to 30 
Reduction in area, per cent.. 55 to 60 
Brinell hardness numeral...... 165 to 200 
Coef. of expansion, deg 

las sebbiieestcbinteniecdasvurucce 0. 000009 to 0.000012 











chromium 10 per cent and nickel 24 
per cent. It also may be welded sat- 
isfactorily. The principal uses of the 
heat-resisting alloys are the manufac- 
ture of cracking stills, annealing and 
carburizing boxes, hearths of fur- 
naces, and similar parts subjected to 
high temperatures. 





Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine 
street, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
fans and motors, has increased its 
capital $5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 





Brinell hardness numeral... 130 to 145 12000 
Coef. of expansion, deg. Cent. 


16 x 10-* to 22 x 10-® 

















Coefficient 
. of . 
Lineat Expansiori 


welding. This apparently higher arc 
voltage probably is caused by higher 
resistance of the chromium-nickel al- 





: 


loy and by the voltmeter on the arc- 
welding generator measuring’ the 
voltage drop across the electrodes and 


Millionths 


: 





the work as well as across the arc. 


It is extremely important that the 
bead of -weld metal be cleaned thor- 
oughly, even though no other bead is 








to be laid on top, because foreign sub- 
stances may start a corrosive action. 
If the bead is sand blasted, clean 
sand should be used in order that no 


he Bi in 
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harmful corroding materials be left 
on the deposit. Inasmuch as foreign 
particles may start a corrosive ac- 





























tion, it is good practice to make a 


smooth and neat bead thus leaving /00 200 300 





Degrees Cent. 


400 500 600 700 800 





no crevices for their lodgment. 


The proper electrode for welding the 
18-8 low-carbon alloy is a coated elec- 
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Elongation curves of 18-8 chrome-nickel and straight chromium irons com- 
pared with mild steel 
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Four Strong Steelmaking Groups Are 


Forming in Great Britain 


HILE' considerable interest 
Ws been attracted to the 

process of rationalization of 
the iron and steel industries which 
has been carried on in certain con- 
tinental countries during recent years, 
a movement in the same direction is 
taking place in Great Britain, and in 
the past two years important mergers 
have been effected. As far back as 
in 1918, a certain number of individual 
iron and steel concerns amalgamated 
and formed new companies. 

Among the earlier corporations re- 
ferred to is the United Steel Com- 
panies Ltd., with head offices at Shef- 
field, which was formed in 1918 for 
the purpose of amalgamating the 
Workington Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Steel, 
Peech & Tozer Ltd., Samuel Fox & 
Co. Ltd., the Frodingham Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., the Appleby Iron Co. 
Ltd., the United Strip & Bar Mills 
Ltd., Thomas Butlin & Co. Ltd., the 
Rothervale Collieries Ltd., and the 
United Coke & Chemicals Co. Ltd. 
Since the formation of the company 
the concern also has acquired the is- 
sued capital of several collieries, 
coke oven and by-product plant. The 
output capacity of steel ingots of the 
concern is equal to about 1,250,000 
tons. 


Financial Difficulties Encountered 


Up to 1921 this company was op- 
erated profitably, but since 1922, and 
following the boom period, the con- 
cern suffered financial difficulties, and 
in 1928 and 1929 a financial reorgani- 
zation was effected, which resulted in 
the formation, in June, 1929, of a 
holding company known under the 
name of Steel Industries of Great 
Britain Ltd. It should be noted that, 
with the exception of two or three of 
the smaller companies, each concern 
which is a member of Steel Industries 
of Great Britain Ltd., still exists and 
actually operates its works indepen-- 
dently. In this respect Steel Indus- 


tries of Great Britain Ltd., can be 
compared to some extent to the United 
States Steel Corp. 

In 1920 Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 


By Uincent Delport 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


worth & Co. Ltd., acquired the or- 
dinary share capital of the Pearson 
& Knowles’ group (Warrington), 
which included the Pearson & Knowles 


Coal & Iron Co., Dallam Forge 
Co., Warrington Wire & _ Iron 
Co., Rylands Brothers, Partington 
Steel Co., (partly), and _ collieries 


(Wigan and Moss Hall). 

Between 1920 and 1927 no consoli- 
dations of any importance were made 
in the iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain and it was during that 
period that Germany made consider- 
able advance in that direction. Dur- 
ing the latter part of that period 
conditions in the British iron and 


How British Industry Is 
Solving Problem 


| er ipccamegped pressure in British in- 
dustry has been forcing what in 
Europe is called rationalization of 
plant. It is an effort to combine re- 
sources and to apply effort in the 
best available way, to afford economy 
and reduce expense to operation and 
selling. 

In the accompanying article by the 
European manager of IRON TRADE RE- 
view the tendency of this movement 
is sketched and the steps already 
taken are given in detail. That four 
main groups are forming on geo- 
graphical lines is evident from the 
mergers already made. 

That the process is well founded 
is proven by participation of the Bank 
of England through its Securities 
Management Trust, formed to facili- 
tate rationalization of British indus- 
try. Governmental sanction is implicit 
in this arrangement and no legal ob- 
stacles to consolidation are present. 

This development, which is noted in 
other countries of Europe, is one of 
the significant features of the present 
age of business and contains much 
food for thought. 


MMM 
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steel industries were deteriorating, and 
some of the larger companies found 
themselves in considerable financial 
difficulties. It then was realized that 
drastic measures would have to be 
taken to reorganize these concerns. 

The first of the large companies to 
come to this decision was Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. Ltd. and 
Vickers Ltd. and in December, 1927, 
the firm of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 
was registered. The new company took 
over the Vickers works at Barrow, 
Erith, Dartford and Sheffield, and the 
Armstrong-Whitworth works at Open- 
shaw, Elswick, and the naval yard at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The new company 
also took over subsidiary companies 
of the two firms, and the resulting 
group of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. 
concentrated on the manufacture of 
armaments, shipbuilding, plant for 
docks, harbors, bridges, cement works, 
collieries, railways, steelworks, etc., 
nonferrous metals and general engi- 
neering. 


Another Corporation Organized 


Some months later, in March, 1929,a 
new corporation was formed under the 
name of English Steel Corp. Ltd., 
which took over from Vickers-Arm- 
strongs Ltd. on the one hand and from 
Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd. on the 
other the steel plants and marine en- 
gineering works of the two firms. In 
January that year a subsidiary of 
Vickers Ltd., the Metropolitan Car- 
riage, Wagon & Finance Co. Ltd., 
took over the railway rolling stock 
works of the Cammell Laird group and 
formed the Metropolitan-Cammell Car- 
riage, Wagon & Finance Co. Ltd. 

Consequently, the large Vickers- 
Armstrong-Cammell-Laird combination 
now is organized as follows: (a) the 
English Steel Corp. Ltd. group, pro- 
ducers of steel, hydraulic plant, oil 
well, water and quarry drilling equip- 
ment, small tools, railroad and tram 
material, such as tires, axles, wheels, 
etc., and pumps; (b) the Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd. group, manufacturers 
of ordnance, armaments, shipbuilding 
and general engineering; and (c) the 
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Metropolitan-Cammell group for rail- 
road rolling stock of all descriptions. 
In addition to these groups there 
still remains of the original companies 
Vickers (Aviation) Ltd., manufac- 
turer of aircraft and accessories for 
military and civil purposes, and there 
still exist the firms of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Engi- 
neers) Ltd., locomotive builders and 
general engineers, and Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. (Ship- 
builders) Ltd., who operate shipyards 
in the Newcastle-on-Tyne district. 
Finally, in July, 1929, a company 
was registered under the name of 
Armstrong-Whitworth Securities Co. 
Ltd., which holds the stock of the en- 
gineering and shipbuilding firms of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & 


Co. Ltd., and of the Pearson & 
Knowles group, acquired in 1920. 
Cammell Laird & Co. Ltd. still ex- 


ists as shipbuilder and marine engi- 
neer. 

Next in chronological order came 
the amalgamation of the South Dur- 
ham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd., and the 
Cargo Fleet Iron Co. Ltd., the first- 
named company having acquired con- 
trol of the latter. The works of 
these concerns are situated in the 
Middlesbrough district, and the ca- 
pacity of steel production they combine 
is about 540,000 tons per annum. The 
company owns coal and iron ore mines, 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel plant 
and rolling mills, and is known as 
the South Durham Steel & Iron Co. 


Ltd., incorporating the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Co. Ltd. 
Important Merger Consummated 


In October, 1929, one of the most 
important mergers of the times took 
place when the Middlesbrough firm 
of Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd. acquired 
the controlling interest of Blockow, 
Vaughn & Co. Ltd., the company now 
being Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd., in- 
corporating Blockow, Vaughn & Co. 
Ltd. The productive capacity of steel 
of this corporation is about 2,000,000 
tons per annum and it operates ex- 
tensive and modern plant for the mak- 
ing of pig iron and steel, and rolling 
mills for structural steel. 

Early in 1930 two large steel-manu- 
facturing concerns, David Colville & 
Sons Ltd. and William Beardmore & 
Co. Ltd., reached an agreement where- 
by, as from Feb. 1 the two companies 
agreed to prove their resources, not 
only as regards the technique of pro- 
duction, but also in buying and sell- 
ing. It also was agreed that David 
Colville & Sons Ltd. should take over 
from William Beardmore & Co. Ltd. 
the latter’s business in commercial 
steels, including plates, sheets, rails 
and axle-billets, while the Beardmore 
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company now concentrate on the pro- 
duction of heavy forgings, wheels, 
axles, tires, armaments and guns. It 
should be understood that this is 
neither an amalgamation nor an ac- 
quisition of the interests of one firm 
by the other, but a working agreement 
arrived at in order to operate the 
plant of the respective companies in 
a more economical manner. An im- 
portant feature of the arrangement 
is, that each, in the event of joining 
an industrial group, binds itself to 
maintain with regard to the other the 
policy which it has adopted. 

The most recent step toward ration- 
alization effected in Great Britain is 
the formation of the British (Guest 
Keen Baldwins) Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
which took over from Baldwins Ltd. 
and from Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
Ltd. the heavy steel interests of each 
of the member-companies. This com- 
pany was formed on March 24 this 
year. The two original concerns were 
serious competitors in heavy iron and 
steel manufacture. Baldwins Ltd. 
bring to the new company their coke 
ovens, blast furnaces and steelworks 
at Margam, their steelworks and rail 
mills at Port Talbot, and the blast 
furnaces of the Briton Ferry Works 
Ltd. Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 
are bringing the Dowlais iron and steel 
works, the Cardiff and Dowlais iron 
and steel works and coke ovens. 


Tend Toward Methodical Grouping 


The above are the amalgamations or 
agreements which have actually ma- 
terialized during the past three years. 
These arrangements show a tendency 
toward a methodical grouping of the 
iron and steel industry of the country, 
and it is pretty clearly indicated that 
eventually the industry of the United 
Kingdom will be divided between four 
main geographical groups: the Tees- 
side group; the Scottish group; the 
South Wales group; and a fourth 
group centralized in the Sheffield dis- 
trict, with ramifications as far as 
the Manchester and Newcastle dis- 
tricts. This impression is confirmed 
by the fact that negotiations are said 
to be conducted between the Dorman- 
Long-Boleckow, Vaughn group and the 
South Durham-Cargo Fleet group. 
Should these conversations materialize, 
the Tees-side group would be formed. 

The nucleus of the Scottish group 
is seen in the arrangement between 
David Colville & Sons Ltd. and Wil- 
liam Beardmore & Co. Ltd. while the 
recent amalgamation of Baldwins Ltd. 
and Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. is 
the most marked development in the 
constitution of the South Wales group. 
In the Sheffield district: there is the 
English Steel Corp. group linked up 
with Vickers-Armstrongs and Cammell 
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Laird, and it also is reported that 
conversations are being carried on 
from time to time between these ele- 
ments and the firms of Thos. Firth 
& Sons Ltd. and John Brown & Co. 
Ltd., which already are closely allied. 
Then again in Sheffield is the older- 
established corporation of the United 
Steel Companies Ltd., under the con- 
trol of Steel Industries of Great 
Britain Ltd. 

As this article is being written it 
is officially announced that the direc- 
tors of Pearson & Knowles Coal & 
Iron Co. Ltd., of Warrington, and 
the Wigan Coal & Iron Co. Ltd., of 
Wigan, both in Lancashire, have de- 
cided to form two new companies, one 
being the Wigan Coal Corp. Ltd., 
which will take over all the assets 
of the merging companies, and the 
Lancashire Steel Corp. Ltd., which will 
take over all the iron and steel assets. 
It should be noted that Pearson and 
Knowles already control the firms of 
Rylands Brothers Ltd., manufacturers 
of wire products, the Wigan Junction 
Colliery Co. Ltd., the Partington Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., and they also partly 
control the Moss Hall Coal Co. Ltd. 
It is interesting to note that this 
consolidation is effected with the par- 
ticipation of the Bank of England 
and the recently-formed Securities 
Management Trust, a financial com- 
pany organized under the auspices of 
the Bank of England to facilitate the 
rationalization of British industries, 
and it is stated that the first directors 
of the Wigan Coal Corp. Ltd. and the 
Lancashire Steel Corp. Ltd. will be 
selected by the Bank of England. The 
new steel corporation will have a capi- 
tal of £5,750,000. The necessary ap- 
plication has been made to the court 
for the registration of the companies 
and meetings are to be held at the 
end of May for the shareholders to 
sanction the arrangement. 


Firth & Sons Consider Amalgamation 


At the same time there is another 
official report to the effect that the 
shareholders of John Brown & Co. Ltd. 
and Thos. Firth & Sons Ltd. will 
shortly be called together to con- 
sider a scheme of amalgamation. As 
has been stated above, these com- 
panies have certain common interests, 
and in particular the two concerns op- 
erate jointly the Brown-Firth Research 
Laboratories, Sheffield, which is a lead- 
ing European metallurgical center. 

It will thus be seen that while the 
geographical grouping on the Tees- 
side, in Scotland, and in South Wales 
tends toward the constitution of one 
large corporation in each district, the 
fourth geographical group in York- 
shire and Lancashire would be formed 
by a limited number of large concerns. 
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Temperature of Galvanizing Bath 





Affects Dross Production 


Heat Distribution Assists Materially in Prolonging the Life 


of Kettle—Practice Differs in Commercial Plants 


By Wallace G. Imhoff 


President, Wallace G. Imhoff Co., Vineland, N. J. 


ALVANIZER’S dross varies in 
Gs character depending on _ the 

kind of material being zinc 
coated. Some dross is thin and slushy, 
some dry and sandy. It may have an 
almost white metallic appearance or 
may be blue and sandy. Drosses may 
settle quickly or they may float around 
in the metal bath and come out on 
the work as small specks or grains. 
Fig. 2 shows dross specks in the coat- 
ing. The dross may come to the top 
of the bath and form a heavy crust 
over the surface. 

Some important practical features 
affecting the character of the dross 
made are the size and shape of the 
galvanizing pot, method of heating the 
pot, heat distribution, temperature of 
the metal bath, the method of dross- 
ing the pot and the drossing equip- 
ment. 

The size and shape of the galvaniz- 
ing pot is determined largely by the 
character of the work being coated. 
The average sized pot for handling 
a large quantity of work is 12 feet 





Fig. 1—Dross containing 2.79 per cent 
iron, known as wet dross. Its luster 
is white 





long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet deep. 
The type of fuel employed for heat- 
ing the kettle, whether it be coal, 
coke, gas, oil, or electricity, affects the 
furnace design, and in many instances 
the design and construction of the 








Fig. 2—Galvanized sheet showing dross 
specks on the coating 


kettle. Both the fuel used and the 
furnace design affect the kind of dross 
made. In some cases the hottest part 
of the kettle is at the sides near 
the bottom; in others, at the middle 
of the sides; and in still others, at 
the top of the sides. These condi- 
tions are reflected in the character 
of the dross. 


A high degree of heat in the bot- 
tom of the galvanizing kettle sweats 
the dross and makes it denser and 
usually causes the pot to fail some- 
where at the dross line. In other in- 
stances, such as with coke-fired ket- 
tles, the hottest areas are those di- 
rectly in front of the draft doors. 
The number of doors, and their size, 
therefore, is important. 

The temperature range for galva- 
nizing should be small. Zine melts 
at 786 degrees Fahr. Yet it is not 
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uncommon to find pots being operated 
between 1000 and 1100 degrees Fahr. 
with a dross production of 60 to 
70 per cent. Dross made at 1000 de- 
grees is different in character from 
dross made at 850 degrees Fahr., the 
average normal operating temperature 
for a large amount of material. 

The drossing equipment has a dras- 
tic effect on the character of the dross. 
In many cases large amounts of good 
zinc have been sent to the dross pile 
because the drossing spoon was not 
made properly. The holes in the dross 
spoon should be of the proper size 
for the type of dross made. Dross 
should be removed carefully from the 
corners and the ends of the pots to 
insure long kettle life. A short pot 
life is due in many instances to dross 
accumulation being left in the cor- 
ners and ends. 


The density, or the specific gravity 
of dross is affected by the intensity 
and distribution of heat. These two 
factors vary according to the kind of 
fuel used, and the design and con- 








Fig. 3—Dross containing 3.86 per cent 
iron. Little metal exists between the 
crystals 
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struction of the furnace. Specific 
gravities of a few common brands of 
zinc used in galvanizing are 7.10, 
7.00, 7.21, 7.38, 7.05, 7.02, 7.13 and 
7.23. Dross crystals obey the regular 
laws of crystallization. Fig. 3 shows 
a sample of plant dross containing 
2.79 per cent iron. This low-iron con- 
tent is due to a large amount of good 
zinc having been sent into the dross 
by inefficient drossing methods, and 
drossing equipment. The etching 
shows the dross is composed of zinc 
iron alloy crystals and saturated metal 
between the crystals. The crystals 
are far apart, and in plant practice 
such dross is known as wet dross, 
and has a white metallic luster. 


3 shows a sample of dross 
from a sheet galvanizing plant. This 
dross contained 3.86 per cent iron. 
Comparison with Fig. 1 shows that as 
the iron content increases, the crystals 
are nested closer; little or no zinc 
metal is found between the crystals. 
The operating conditions, the dross- 
ing methods, drossing equipment, the 
furnace design and construction, and 
the type of fuel used, differ radically 
from that found in the plant where 
the dross shown in Fig. 1 was made. 

Dross with an iron content of 4.28 
per cent is shown in Fig. 4. The 
crystals are much larger and closer 
together than those in Fig. 3 and lit- 
tle metal is seen between the crystals. 
This dross is dry and sandy. As the 
temperature of the bath increases, the 
iron in the dross increases. At 820 
degrees Fahr. the iron in a sample 
of dross was 2.61 while at 880 de- 
grees Fahr. the iron in another sample 
of dross was 5.32 per cent. 


The higher the temperature, there- 
fore, the greater is the dross produc- 
tion, the higher is the iron content in 
the dross; and, the greater is the 
specific gravity of the dross. 


Fig. 


1930 eatin Economic 
Contest Announced 


“Government interference with the 
free play of economic forces” is the 
subject of the Alvan T. Simonds 
ninth annual economic contest, founded 
and conducted by the head of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

The first prize is $1000 and the sec- 
ond $500. The contest closes Dec. 31, 
1930. Essays may vary in length, pro- 
vided they are typewritten on one 
side of the paper and are accompanied 
by a summary, not exceeding 2500 
words, which may be used as a sepa- 
rate magazine article. 

An assumed name must be used, 
and the author’s real name enclosed 
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in a sealed envelope.- All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Eco- 
nomic contest editor, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., 470 Main street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Scrap Dealers Discuss 
Trade Problems 


Chapters of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel from New York, New 
Jersey, Reading and Philadelphia held 
a conference at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 13, presided over by Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general of the in- 
stitute. 

The need of educating dealers and 
foundries in the proper classification 





Fig. 4—Dross containing 4.28 per cent 
iron. Crystals are large and closely 
spaced 


and use of cast scrap, was discussed, 
and the advisability of an educational 
campaign in this connection was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

Other problems discussed included 
purchase of unprepared scrap by con- 
sumers and its effect on the scrap in- 
dustry; reduction of freight rates be- 
tween various points in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to the Pitts- 
burgh markets; co-operative buying 
of acetylene and oxygen. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, director of the 
trade association department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, outlined what a trade associa- 
tion can and cannot do under the law 
and analyzed the program of the in- 
stitute in a constructive manner, pay- 
ing tribute to the institute for its suc- 
cess. 


Trial runs of the new 8 and 16-inch 
electric weld pipe mill at the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 0O., 
are said to have been successful and 
commercial operation of the mill is 
expected to began this week. 
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Lists Developments in 
Standardization 


Important progress in standardiza- 
tion work affecting mechanical, elec- 
trical railways, mining and _ othe: 
American industries is reported ir 
the American Standards year book for 
1930. The standardization movement 
last year included the underwriting of 
$500,000 for national promotion work 
during the next three years, the affilia- 
tion of the association with national 
standardizing bodies of 20 other na- 
tions and an agreement between the 
association and the bureau of stand- 
ards providing’ co-operation between 
government and private bodies in the 
promotion of industrial standardiza- 
tion. 

The association has approved 166 
national industrial standards and has 
171 under way. Of interest to engi- 
neers is the new standards for symbols 
for hydraulics, aeronautics, electric 
quantities, etc. A copy of the year- 
book may be obtained without cost 
by addressing the American Standards 
association, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. 


Flat Rolled Executives 
Study Markets 


Fifty executives of the flat rolled 
steel industry convened at the Green- 
brier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., June 16 to 19 to study plans 
for extending the use and application 
of their product. Ralph Roosevelt, 
president, American Zinc institute, 
and vice president, Eagle Picher Lead 
Co., New York, in speaking at the 
opening session, mentioned that the 
zine industry will devote all available 
funds to research to develop means 
for improving galvanizing methods 
and galvanized products. 

An ultimate goal of 161,113,340 tons 
of steel was shown in a series of 
charts by the trade research division 
of the association at the morning ses- 
sion Tuesday. Francis P. Sisson, 
vice president, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, at the final session ex- 
plained why the banker views co- 
operative market studies, trade re- 
searches and sales extension programs 
as necessary. 


Road Adopts 5-Day Week 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
road has adopted a 5-day week for 
its shop employes at Topeka, Kans., 
and other points, in line with the rail- 
road’s retrenchment and as a substi- 
tute for further reduction in employes 
for the present, it is stated. 
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American Steelworks Listed 


Iron and Steel Works Directory of 
the United States and Canada, 1930, 
issued by the American Iron and Steel 
institute, New York; 464 pages, 5% x 
8%; published by the Institute and 
supplied by IRON TRADE’ REVIEW, 
Cleveland for $15, plus 15 cents for 
postage: in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House Lon- 
don for £3 15s, net. 


In its twenty-first edition this direc- 
tory, the authoritative listing of Amer- 
ican iron and steelworks, follows the 
plan of a single alphabetic list, which 
has proven superior to the method 
used in early editions. 

The twentieth edition was issued 
in 1926 and a large number of changes 
have been made in the interval, mak- 
ing the 1930 edition of great value to 
those requiring late information. Not 
only has this period been productive 
of great expansion of plant, but far 
reaching changes have been made by 
mergers and formation of new com- 
panies. 

In addition to the main list, contain- 
ing information about each company, 
lists are given of all blast furnaces, 
manufacturers of ferroalloys and pig 
iron in electric furnaces, manufac- 
turers of ingots, of steel castings, 
rolling mill plants, and manufacturers 
of various lines of finished steel. 

Historical connection is maintained 
by notes on companies not now operat- 
ing, through retirement from activity 
or by merger with other companies, 
Active companies are distinguished 
by their names being carried in dis- 
play type. 

* * * 
Technical Words Translated 

Techno-Diktionar, by Hubert Her- 
manns; paper, 432 pages, 4% x 6 
inches; published by the author and 
supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW for 
$3, plus 15 cents postage; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co., Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for 15s, net. 


In this pocket-size volume has been 
gathered a wealth of technical terms 
from metallurgical, foundry, factory 
and workshop practice. There are no 
definitions, but translations are given 
of the terms from English, German or 





Italian into the other two. The reader 
of technical material in either foreign 
language will find this of great aid as 
much of the material is outside the 
usual dictionaries. 
ok * * 

Making Costs a Yardstick 

Standard Costs, by G. Charter Har- 
rison; cloth 308 pages, 5% x 8% 
inches; published by the Ronald Press 
Co., New York, and supplied by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW for $5, plus 15 cents for 
postage; in Europe by Penton Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, London, 
for 25s, net. 


Coming from this author the infor- 
mation in this volume has more au- 
thority than usually accompanies 
economic publications. He has assisted 
materially in developing the methods 
of setting standard costs and has been 
a warm advocate of modern manage- 
ment methods. Exact details of the 
methods he has worked out are ex- 
plained and practical procedure is 
given for setting standard costs in 
factory, shop and sales office, design- 
ing, installing and operating standard 
cost systems and other details of apply- 
ing this means to any plant. 

* *¢ 8 
Handling Work in Production 

Work Routing in Production, by 
John Younger, cloth, 115 pages, 5% x 
8% inches; published by the Ronald 
Press Co., New York, and supplied by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW for $2.50, plus 
15 cents for postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, for 12s 6d, net. 

The author is professor of industrial 
engineering at Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O. His book is a pioneer 
in dealing with the function of rout- 
ing, scheduling and dispatching and is 
based on the current practice of lead- 
ing manufacturers. Emphasis is laid 
on application of the methods to lower 
costs and widely varying conditions. 
Principles are explained and practical 
illustrations and examples show what 
results may be expected. 

* « * 


What Government Costs 

Cost of Government in United States 
1927-1928, cloth, 149 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by the National In- 
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dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York; supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
for $3, plus 15 cents for postage; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 15s, net. 


Detailed factual information in pre- 
vious publications of the board on this 
subject is brought up to date in this 
volume. It covers tax revenues and 
other fiscal operations of federal, state 
and local governmental units. Expen- 
ditures, indebtedness and tax burdens 
are analyzed, with emphasis on recent 
trends. For the first time in this 
series the proportions and actual 
amounts of state and local revenues 
from property taxes, licenses, permits 
and other tax sources are shown for 


each state. 
* « + 

Code of Electrical Engineering 

Electrical Pocket Book, cloth, 386 
pages, 4 x 6 inches; published by Em- 
mott & Co. Ltd., London; supplied by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW for 50 cents plus 
15 cents for postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, for 1s 6d, net. 


New material has been included in 
this twenty-third annual issue. It re- 
lates to heavy electrical engineeriny. 
Former sections have been retained, 
those on lighting circuits and switch- 
ing have been entirely revised and 
those on lamps and lighting have been 
rewritten and brought to date. Other 
new material has been added. 

ok a * 
Inorganic Chemistry of Iron 

Gmelins Handbuch Der Anorganis- 
chen Chemis, Eisen, Teil A-Lieferung, 
paper, three volumes 224, 88 and 312 
pages, 6% x 10 inches, published by 
Verlag Chemie, Berlin, Germany, and 
supplied by IRON: TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, for $8.85, $4.25 and $12, respec- 
tively plus 15 cents postage on each. 


This is the eighth edition of Gmel- 
in’s monumental work on inorganic 
chemistry. It deals with iron and is in 
three volumes. The first is divided 
into three parts, of which the first 
deals with the historical phases, in 
the form of a bibliography of litera- 
ture on the subject. This is followed 
by a chapter on the occurrence of vari- 
ous forms of iron, and the location of 
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iron deposits in Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. The last 
chapter is devoted to pure iron, and 
includes data on its manufacture by 
electrolytic methods and by chemical 
means. It also describes special forms 
of pure iron and their properties. 

The second volume is a continuation 
of section 1 of Part A. It deals with 
the physical properties of pure iron 
with data on its atomic structure, 
allotropic modifications crystallo- 
graphic, mechanical, thermal, optical, 
magnetic and electrical properties. A 
section of the book is devoted to the 
electrochemical behavior of pure iron, 
and another section to its chemical be- 
havior. 

The third volume deals with the com- 
binations of iron. The chapter on 
iron and the rare gases states that 
they do not diffuse through iron. The 
second discusses iron and hydrogen 
and includes data on iron hydride. The 
third covers iron and oxygen with di- 
visions on the various types of oxides. 
The fourth describes iron and nitrogen 
with divisions on the various combi- 
nations of iron and nitrogen, ammonia, 
etc. The fifth deals with iron and 
flourine, and the sixth covers the 
numerous combinations of iron and 


chlorine. 
* * & 


A Man And A Business 


Fellowship, A Biography, by Albert 
Field Gilmore, Litt. D.; cloth, 286 
pages, 6 x 8% inches; published by 
the Stratford Co., Boston, and supplied 
by Iron TraDE REviEW for $3.50, plus 
15 cents for postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, London, for 17s 6d, net. 


Fellowship as applied by Clarence 
H. Howard in his conduct of the Com- 
monwealth Steel Co. is the theme of 
this volume. The Golden Rule practi- 
cally applied furnishes the background. 
The biography deals with both the 


man and the business, which in a mea- 
sure are inseparable. To students of 
the human side of industry this will 
furnish much of interest. 


K 


Popular Book Is Expanded 


Lectures on Steel and Its Treat- 
ment, by John F. Keller cloth, 330 
pages, 6 x 9 inches published by the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Cleveland, and supplied by IRON TRADE 
Review, Cleveland, for $3.50, plus 15 
cents postage; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 17s 6d, net. 


So popular was the first edition of 
this book published in 1928 that the 
supply of 4000 copies was exhausted 
within two years. In preparing the 
second edition, therefore, advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to revise 
and rewrite the text completely. The 
author is steel specialist, engineering 
extension station, Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind., and the text matter 
comprises material used in a course 
of six lectures given before 80 groups 
in the state of Indiana and before 
some 27 groups in the country at 
large under auspices of the American 
Society for Steel Treating. These 
lectures have been presented to more 
than 10,000 persons. 

Language in the text is simple and 
direct, complex technical discussions 
being avoided. Subjects in the order 
of presentation are as follows: Melt- 
ing the steel and working the ingot; 
mechanical working of iron and steel; 
the iron-carbon diagram, annealing 
and cast iron; determination of criti- 
cal points and physical testing; hard- 
ening, quenching, tempering and car- 
burizing; warping, cracking and 
shrinking of steel. The second edi- 
tion also includes a new chapter on 
alloy steels, cast steel and gas and 
electric welding. The text is_ illus- 
trated profusely with 214 sketches, 


The 


halftones and photomicrographs. 
student or layman desirous of gaining 
a simple knowledge of steel and its 
heat treating and working character- 
istics will find this book most valu- 
able. 


How World Business Looks 


Picture of World Economic Condi- 
tions at the Beginning of 1930, by the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
New York; cloth, 196 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by the board and 
supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW for 
$2.50, plus 15 cents for postage; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 12s 6d, net. 


Three preceding volumes have been 
issued on the subject of world eco- 
nomic conditions at definite dates. In 
the present volume the first portion 
contains the annual report of the in- 
ternational chamber of commerce, sur- 
veying and analyzing characteristic 
problems in various countries. It also 
discusses economic conditions in the 
United States, the stock market crash, 
employment and wages, prices and 
cost of living and other factors. 

The second portion presents 14 
original articles contributed by foreign 
correspondents of the conference 
board, authorities eminently qualified 
to describe important developments in 
the economic life of their respective 
countries. 


The North West chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
recently elected the following officers 
for 1930-31: Chairman, C. J. Gra- 
ham, chief chemist, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co., Minneapolis; vice 
chairman, A. F. Moyer, chief engi- 
neer, Toro Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
and secretary-treasurer, Alexis Cas- 
well, secretary, Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis. 


Mergers Afford Better Management 


ERGERS and the consequent 
M problems involved in the con- 
solidation of two or more or- 
ganizations were the principal topics 
of discussion at the production con- 
ference of the American Management 
association held in conjunction with 
the management division of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
June 9-10, at Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land. The majority of the speakers 
considered their subjects not only with 
regard to individual business but also 
as to the effect of consolidations on 
overhead and production problems. 
Thomas R. Jones, vice president and 
general manager, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
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ter Co., Cleveland, speaking on “Post 
Merger Economies,” stated that, “A 
highly legitimate purpose in consoli- 
dation is that of making available a 
quality of management not to be af- 
forded by a smaller company.” Other 
reasons for merging as outlined by 
Mr. Jones were: To effect internal 
economies in manufacture, distribution 
and administration; to eliminate bad 
merchandising conditions; to smooth 
sales and _ production variations, 
especially in business of highly sea- 
sonal character, for personal reasons, 
for example the ambition of execu- 
tives to be big; pure promotional rea- 
sons, an example being stock-jobbing 
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operations; and _ technical reasons. 

Mr. Jones then went on to show 
why mergers do not necessarily bring 
economies. Some of the causes of 
loss coincident with mergers were 
stated as: A decided let-down in 
morale of the executives of the con- 
stituent companies, excess assets; new 
investment and moving expense; in- 
adequate or top-heavy organizations; 
development expense necessary to the 
realization of engineering and manu- 
facturing savings; the problem of ex- 
cess personnel; and excess financial 
structure. 

A consolidation to justify its exist- 
ence should accomplish things which 
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were impossible to accomplish in the 
independent business of which it was 
constituted, he said. It must produce 
the same product at a lesser price, 

better product at the same price or 
more stability in the industry, more 
profit for the investors, and greater 
advance in the industry. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Dangerous 


“The evils with which hand-to- 
n.outh buying is accredited are three 
in number,” stated W. S. Richardson, 
staff superintendent, mechanical di- 
vision, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., in his talk on “Controlling 
the Cost of Planning.” “First, it is 
charged with. giving the overhead 
organzation more orders to handle 
a given quantity of business 
Secondly, the required quick delivery 
time affects the rate of production. 
Unless the management thinks its way 





carefully through this situation it is 
faced with the cost of changing the 
rate of production frequently, with 
the attendant taking on and laying off 
of labor as the rate of buying surges 
up and down. Thirdly, the charge is 
made that the rapid changes in the 
rate of production reflect themselves 
into commodity buying and force pur- 
chases at unfavorable times.” 

William H. Bray, superintendent 
of methods and betterments, Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., in an address on 
“Controlling Costs Incident to Main- 
taining Quality of Product,” said, “The 
transfer of work from skilled or un- 
skilled labor to automatic or semi- 
automatic machinery improves quality 
and reduces costs. There is usually 
a saving not only in time and total 
labor required, but also an increase in 
uniformity of the product. 

“High wages, also unquestionably 


result in an improved product. When 
the policy of a company is to allow 
operators to earn good wages, the 
field for the selection of employes is 
broadened, and men and women of 
greater intelligence can be employed. 
A better product can usually be ob- 


tained as a result,” said Mr. Bray. 
Costs Must Be Known 
In an address on “Burden Trends 


in Modern Management,” N. M. Perris, 
partner, Stevenson, Harrison & Jor- 
dan, Cleveland, said: “There is enough 
surplus capacity available in all in- 
dustries that it is difficult for us to 
maintain our position and prices. We 
used to be able to work on a 40 per 
cent margin of profit where today we 


appreciate 5 per cent. We must 
therefore know our costs and control 
our activities so as to obtain the 


lowest costs possible.” 


Rod Baker Employs Novel Drying Method 


OT rolled rods have a coating 
H of mill scale which must be 

removed by pickling before they 
are drawn into wire and following this 
pickling process the rods are lime 
coated (a wet process) to prevent 
rusting and to neutralize any trace of 
acid. During the cleaning process, the 
metal absorbs hydrogen which, unless 
removed by baking, will cause break- 
age of the rod in«subsequent cold 
drawing. One of the latest type fur- 
naces built for this, purpose is known 
as the Cramer rod baker and this unit, 
developed by a large wire manufac- 
turer and built by the Niagara Blower 
Co., New York, employs a method of 


heating which lends itself to exact 
temperature control and to economical! 
operation. 

The baker, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is built with one 
or more insulated compartments, each 
equipped with its own heating ele- 
ment consisting of an enclosed steam 
coil and a fan so arranged as to re- 


circulate the atmosphere over the 
steam coil and then return it to the 
compartment. Various temperatures 


are possible for different grades of 
steel by regulating the steam pressure 
and the speed of the fan. 

Drying of the wet lime is accom- 
plished in a minimum of time, the 


drying action being the result of 
rapid circulation of air which, above 
212 degrees Fahr, absorbs a consider- 
able amount of moisture. Heat trans- 
fer from the air to the material is 
accelerated because cf the circulation 
and the material reaches the desired 
temperatures quickly, thereby speedily 
and uniformly removing the hydrogen. 
The acceleration of both the hydrogen 
removal and lime drying results in a 
large baker capacity for a given baker 
volume. The new method of baking 
and drying requires no attending la- 
bor and operating costs are confined to 
the cost of the steam and power for 
the fans. 
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Each compartment is equipped with a steam coil and fan for recirculating the atmosphere, thus affording uni- 


form temperature 
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Engineers Review Industries in 
Semiannual Meeting 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Convenes in Detroit, 
June 9-12, 700 Attending 


Machine Shop Practice Division 
and Management Group Discus- 
sions High Spots in Program 


what by current business conditions and 

other factors, the semiannual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
at Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit, June 9-12, was 
characterized by interesting technical programs, 
discussions, inspection trips and entertainment. 
Two sessions on machine shop practice attracted 
a large group from the 700 members and guests 
registered for the meeting. Advances made in 
the application of cemented tungsten carbide 
were brought out at a symposium conducted un- 
der the auspices of the machine shop practice 
division of the society Monday afternoon. E. F. 
DuBrul, general manager, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, Cincinnati, presented the in- 
troductory address at this symposium and reiter- 
ated his sentiments in favor of the establishment 
of a research fund by machine tool builders and 
users for organized effort in the solution of the 


A LTHOUGH attendance was held down some- 





are presented by cemented tungsten carbide tools. 
A technical session provoking considerable dis- 
cussion was held Wednesday morning under aus- 
pices of the management division, with the Ameri- 
can Management association co-operating. Man- 
agement problems in the small and large plant 
were discussed in two papers. 

Inspection trips were scheduled to a number of 
plants in the Detroit district. An aeronautical 
show was held for visitors Thursday afternoon at 
Grosse Isle airport. 

A proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
society relating to an increase in initiation fees 
was given its first reading at a business meeting 
Monday afternoon. Meetings of various other com- 
mittees and subcommittees on subjects of research 
and standardization also were held throughout the 
week. A meeting of the nominating committee was 
held Tuesday and nominations for officers of the 
society for 1931 are shown in an accompanying 


problems of machine design and operation which box. 


Election will be by mail ballot. 


Symposium Shows Progress in Tungsten Carbide 


INISHING cylindrical bores by 
FB vveens of an expanding grinder 
or by the so-called honing method 
was outlined in a paper, “Refinements 
in Finishing Cylindrical Bores,” by 
J. W. Hindes and James G. Young, 
both of the Hutto Engineering Co., 
Detroit. The paper was presented by 
Mr. Hindes and was the first subject 
of the opening session dealing with 
machine shop practice Monday morn- 
ing. A. N. Goddard, president, God- 
dard & Goddard, Detroit, was chair- 
man and about 40 attended. 
Limitations of boring, reaming, 
burnishing and broaching as finishing 
operations on cylindrical bores have 
led to the general use of abrasives 
for such work. The honing method 
of finishing bores has the advantages 
of speed, improved accuracy and finish 
and low costs, at the same time mak- 
ing possible precision grinding of long 
tubes, gun barrel rifling, and bores 
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with ports, keyways and relieved por- 
tions. The grinding mechanism con- 
sists usually of an expanding seg- 
mental wheel made up of a series of 
abrasive stones placed longitudinally 
upon the surface of a metal body with 
an adjusting means for expanding the 
stones to the walls of the cylinder be- 
ing ground and for holding them under 
pressure against the wall, the tool 
itself being reciprocated and rotated 
simultaneously. 

Discussion which followed centered 
about comparison of honing with other 
types of finishing bores such as 
broaching, rolling, ete. Mr. Goddard 
inquired about tolerances employed 
with the method and Mr. Young, co- 
author of the paper, who replied to 
all questions brought up in the discus- 
sion, stated that tolerances were kept 
at about 0.0001-inch in the diameter. 
Andrew Slovak, National Automatic 
Tool Co., Detroit, questioned the 
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authors about how the method com- 
pared with rolling. Mr. Young de- 
clared that although rolling possessed 
the advantage of speed, the accuracy 
was not nearly as great. Mr. Young, 
in elaborating on on the _ process, 
pointed out that it was applicable to 
sizes up to 16-inch diameter and 65 
feet long and was accomplished hori- 
zontally. The best lubricant for use 
in the work is kerosene in large quan- 
tities. 

Description of a detailed study 
made of what happens when metal is 
cut was presented by O. W. Boston, 
professor of shop practice and director 
of engineering shops, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. This in- 
vestigation was a continuation of pre- 
vious work which Prof. Boston has 
undertaken relating to the machining 
of metals. In the present study a 
planer was set up and a microscope and 
plate camera focused on the cutting 
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tool. Cutting speeds were slow, the 
planer being driven by turning the 
pulley by hand. The tool was set 
at various front rake angles and 
various depths of cut were taken of 
the order of 0.010-inch. 

The first experiment was made with 
cast aluminum. At various positions 
during the cut the planer was stopped 
and a picture taken, revealing the 
formation of the chip and the action 
of the tool in shearing or cutting 
away the stock. It was found that 
the cutting action was not by the tool 
edge but by a built-up nose on the 
tool of the metal being cut. An 
English authority has suggested that 
this nose is composed of some of the 
metal welded to the tool by the heat 
involved in the operation but Prof. 
Boston claims that not sufficient heat 
is involved to justify a welding tem- 
perature and that the built-up nose 
merely adheres to the tool. 


Many Metals Were Examined 


Various other metals were examined 
in the same way—leaded and non- 
leaded brass, cast ifon, and screw 
stock steel. In some cases the chips 
formed were found to be a series of 
small laminations in which definite 
lines of shear were visible; however, 
in the case of cast iron no regularity 
was observed, the material breaking 
up irregularly with no shear lines 
visible. An increase in the front rake 
angle of the tool was found to reduce 
the power required but if this angle 
is beyond 30 degrees the tool life be- 
comes much shorter. Another interest- 
ing discovery was that the tool does 
not actually cut the depth it is set 
but cuts slightly more or less, depend- 
ing upon the angle at which it is set. 
The depth cut equals the depth set 
when the tool has a front rake of 
15 degrees. Prof. Boston’s remarks 
were illustrated by lantern slides made 
from plates taken during the planer 
tests on the various metals. 

Echoing previous sentiments urging 
the establishment of a sizable research 
fund for the study of machine tools, 
especially in connection with the new 
cemented tungsten carbide tools, E. F. 
DuBrul general manager, National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
Cincinnati, stressed the need for de- 
veloping machine tools beyond the 
ability of cutting tools in the intro- 
ductory address at the afternoon ses- 
sion on machine shop practice. Ap- 
proximately 85 attended this session, 
a symposium on cemented tungsten 
carbide, presided over by C. W. Spicer, 
vice president and chief engineer, 
Spicer Mfg. Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Mr. DuBrul deplored the disorgan- 
ized state in which this type of re- 








search is found at present, and also 
the duplication and waste of effort 
which is so largely present. He saw 
as a possibility the use of laboratories 
of state universities in the solution of 
problems confronting machine tool 
builders and users, but was firm in 
the belief that companies’ should 
supervise the work and should ad- 
vance a considerable sum of money to 
assist the financing arrangements. 

In connection with designing ma- 
chines for use with tungsten carbide 
tools, Mr. DuBrul suggested that some 
designer go to work on a design 
which would be entirely radical in 
every feature, so much so in fact 
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that, as he said, it might be laughable 
to many. Then the procedure would 
be to test this machine with the new 
tools to determine whether its capa- 
bilities were beyond the tool or 
whether as at present the ability of 
the tool is limited by the machine. 
Prof. M. C. Stewart, Lehigh university, 
Bethlehem, Pa., heartily in accord 
with Mr. DuBrul, declared that a sec- 
tion of the spacious new research 
laboratories at that university is de- 
voted to research in machine tools 
and that co-operation along any sug- 
gested line would be offered gladly. 


A number of cutting tests with 
cemented tungsten carbide lathe tools 
were described in a paper by T. G. 
Digges, associate metallurgist, bureau 
of standards, Washington, in whose 
absence the material was presented by 
his former co-worker, H. J. French, 
now with the International Nickel Co., 
Bayonne, N. J. Mr. French explained 
that the work was done primarily to 
determine whether tungsten carbide 
tools will follow the general laws of 
cutting already established. Lathe 
breakdown tests were conducted on a 
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36-inch lathe with a_ single-pointed 
cutting tool similar in form to that 
commonly employed for heavy-duty 
roughing work. Dry cutting was used 
throughout the tests. Characteristics 
of the cutting speed-tool life curves 
were similar to those of high-speed 
tools and among other conclusions 
reached by the author was one often 
heard in this connection, that ma- 
chines capable of operating at high 
speeds with powerful driving units 
are necessary to utilize the full cutting 
capacity of cemented tungsten carbide 
tools. 

G. N. Sieger, technical assistant to 
the president, Carboloy Co. Inc., New 
York, in discussing the paper, pointed 
out the importance of tool shank 
form in obtaining most efficiency from 
the tool, mentioning an_ instance 
where an L-shaped tool gave perfect 
results compared with a straight tool 
which failed immediately. 


Tip Size Importance Stressed 


Importance of the size of the tip 
of the tool was pointed out by Roger 
D. Prosser, Thos. Prosser & Son, New 
York, representatives of the Krupp 
interests in Germany, who suggested 
that further tests along the lines of 
Mr. Digges’ paper, but varying the 
sizes of the tungsten carbide tips 
used in the tools, would be valuable. 

Application of cemented tungsten 
carbide to metal cutting saws was 
the subject of a paper by C. M. 
Thompson, products engineer, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, who, 
in the course of his paper, outlined 
the history of the circular metal cut- 
ting saw, from the first solid type, 
the inserted tooth type with teeth 
of high-speed steel and finally with 
teeth of cemented tungsten carbide. 
In the construction of the latter a 
recent innovation in circular saws, 
detailed information must be assem- 
bled on the position of the saw with 
relation to the work, speeds and feeds. 
High speeds are possible, some attain- 
ing 15,000 feet per minute at the 
teeth, amounting to about 3800 revolu- 
tions per minute with a 16-inch diam- 
eter saw. Mr. Thompson described 
and illustrated with slides a number 
of tests made by his company on 
circular saws having inserted tungsten 
carbide teeth. 

An instance was cited of cutting 
a larger armor plate forging, 10 inches 
thick and weighing 88,000 pounds. At- 
tempts were made to cut the forging 
with a 48-inch saw having high-speed 
steel inserted teeth but it was impossi- 
ble to force the blade through the 
material, with a speed of only 1 revo- 
lution per minute; cemented tungsten 
carbide teeth were inserted and the 
material cut at 3 revolutions per 
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minute. The cost of a saw employing 
the carbide teeth was estimated at 17 
times the cost of the high-speed 
steel type. No figures were in Mr. 
Thompson’s possession to permit com- 
paring increased costs with saving in 
resulting from increased production 
and less down time. 

Results with the use of tungsten 
carbide as a cutting material on heavy 
machine tools were detailed and dis- 
cussed by Coleman Sellers III, execu- 


tive engineer, Wm. Sellers & Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia. Four major ad- 
vantages of these new tools were 


found from use in the Sellers com- 
pany plant—increase in metal removed 


due to increased speeds; sand and 


scale cut readily; hard castings were 
saved and machined; and the edge of 
the tool was retained over the en- 
tire length of even a long cut. 
Concluding the afternoon’s program 
was the detailed report of the sub- 
committee on tungsten carbide cutting 
materials of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers special research 
committee on the cutting of metals. 
This committee, with the assistance of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, previously had sent over 
600 letters and questionnaires to 
builders and users of machine. tools 
requesting information on experiences 
with the use of tungsten carbide. The 
report consisted of a digest of replies 


received and threw much light on 
progress being made with the new 


cutting material. Portions of this re- 
port are presented on Page 73 of 
this issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Effects of temperature on the prop- 
erties of metals came in for some 
discussion at a session on the proper- 
ties of metals. An outstanding paper 
at this session was titled. “Flow 
Characteristics of Special Iron-Nickel- 
Chromium Alloys and Some Steels at 
Elevated Temperatures,” by H. J. 
French, William Kahlbaum and A. A. 
Peterson, respectively, International 
Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. J.; Midvale 
Co., Philadelphia; and General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. 


Small Plant Management Has Many Advantages 


ANAGEMENT problems in both 
M large and small plants were 

considered at a_ session held 
Wednesday morning under auspices of 
the management division of the so- 
ciety, with the American Management 
association co-operating. R. H. Langs- 
burg, vice president, First National 
bank, Detroit, presided, and a large 
number of the 25 present took active 
part in discussing the management 
side of all types of business. 


The responsibility of management 


for industrial casualties was em- 
phatically asserted by George Opp, 
Detroit Edison Co., in a_- short 


address on safety. Mr. Opp declared 
that any program of industrial safety 
required for its success, sincerity, ag- 
gressiveness, fair-mindedness, enthusi- 
asm, thoroughness and whole-hearted 
co-operation on the part of the man- 
agement. 


Small Plants Discussed 


Characteristics and advantages of 


the management of a small man- 
ufacturing plant were discussed by 
Crosby Field, vice president, Brillo 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
pointed out that the success of a 
plant depends on its attaining and 


maintaining what he termed a certain 
“degree of uniquity” in regard to 
products, market, price or some other 
feature. The small plant, employing 
under 250 men, is better able to do 
this according to Mr. Field. 
Management from the angle of the 
large plant was considered in a paper, 
“Management of the Large Manv- 
facturing Plant—How To Retain the 
Advantages of the Small Plant,” by 
A. B. Reynders, works manager, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Reynders declared 
that the success of the small plant 
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is dependent almost entirely upon 
personnel; hence, the _ selection of 
proper men in the large plant is of 
utmost importance. A _ large plant 
has the advantage of quantity pro- 
duction and can obtain also the ad- 
vantages of the small plant by careful 
attention to details. The advantages 
usually considered as resulting from a 
small plant are quick action, low pro- 
duction cost of small quantities, and 
close relationship of employe and em- 
ployer. Mr. Reynders outlined in his 
paper methods for obtaining these 
advantages in the large plant. Cost 
accounting and cost reduction de- 
partments are important units of any 
successful large plant, according to 
Mr. Reynders. 


Concluding the formal program was 
a brief address by Prof. Fairfield E. 
Raymond, department of economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., speaking on the 
latest developments in the research on 
economic lot sizes. Prof. Raymond 
stated that production at minimum 
cost is not always practical; economic 
utilization of capital being an impor- 
tant factor in the administration of 
any business. 


Much enlightening discussion was 
stimulated in this session, mergers, un- 
employment and other topics of the 
day being introduced. E. J. Kearney, 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was of the opinion that the 
large plant has infinitely more power 
due to its resources for continuing 
management in the face of any tem- 
porary disorganizing influence. Mr. 
Kearney also recommended to _ the 
management division a study of the 
unemployment and laying-off problem 
which he termed a “serious detriment 
to society.” 

W. J. Barratt, industrial engineer, 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, told of an instance where a 
combination of the large and small 
plant idea was established success- 
fully. This was in the case of a shoe 
manufacturer where six plants were 
maintained, each employing 300 men. 
The value of professional management 
was emphasized by K. W. Stillman, 


products editor, Business Week, New 
York, who showed how small plants 


often were family propositions and 
the management handed down from 
generation to generation. 


As might be expected the question 
of mergers arose and their connection 
with management problems was 
demonstrated by H. V. Coes, manager 
of industrial management, Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, New York. He contended 
that mergers often fail due to human- 
itarian reasons and not solely due to 
financial troubles. One of the chief 
dangers of any merger or consolida- 
tion, in Mr. Coes’ opinion, is_ the 
“scrapping of experienced aides.” 





Gear Manufacturers Plan 
Semiannual Meeting 


The American Gear Manufacturers 
association will hold its fall semian- 
nual meeting Sept. 29-Oct. 1 at Hotel 
Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ontario, at 
which time an appropriate program 
of technical papers, discussion, and 
consideration of business problems 
will be presented. A. A. Ross, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
has been elected chairman of the gen- 
eral standardization committee of the 
association to succeed B. F. Water- 
man, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. who recently was 
elected president of the association. 
Mr. Ross has been active in standard- 
ization affairs. 
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Users of Tungsten Carbide Report 


Variety of Experiences 


Replies to Questionnaire Reveal Application of New Tool Material to 
Production Machining Is Still Limited in Extent 


By Frank (. Spencer 


Assistant Superintendent, Machinery Procurement, Western Electric Co. 


EPLIES to questionnaires seeking 
R information on experiences with 
the use of cemented tungsten 
carbide as a cutting material show 
that a relatively small average num- 
ber of machining operations is now be- 
ing performed regularly using tung- 
sten carbide tools, although in two 
companies reporting the number of 
applications is over 500 in each. Prob- 
ably a better indication of the extent 
of application is the low percentage of 
the number of tungsten carbide tools 
to the total number of tools avail- 
able. This is considerably less than 
1 per cent; but there are, however, 
several notable exceptions—one ma- 
chine tool builder reports 5 per cent, 
one 15 per cent and another 25 per 
cent. One company is using tung- 
sten carbide tools for 75 per cent of 
all cast iron turning. 


Enlargement Programs Contemplated 


While the total volume of produc- 
tion now being obtained with the use 
of tungsten carbide tools is still rela- 
tively small, the replies indicate that 
practically all of the companies re- 
porting have definite programs planned 
which contemplate the more extensive 
use of tungsten carbide provided that 
“tests which are now being conducted 
prove to be satisfactory.” 

One company is planning to equip 
1000 machines with tungsten carbide 
tools for the general machining of 
metals, and another is conducting a 
test which, if it “shows that a saving 
can be effected, will result in their 
use exclusively on all cast iron, semi- 
steel, bronze and brass machining,” 


with the possibility of extending the 
application for machining 1000 differ- 
ent parts. 

Experiences indicate that tungsten 
carbide is superior to tool or high- 
speed steel as a cutting material on 
all nonferrous metals regardless of th> 


hardness or the condition of the sur- 
face, especially for roughing cuts on 
production jobs. Not all replies are 
agreed, however, that finishing can be 
done as satisfactorily as with high 
carbon or high speed steel tools. 

Cast iron submits readily to the 
tungsten carbide tools even when the 
surface has a hard sandy scale. One 
company reports, “We have to cut 
through chaplets and welds where 
blow holes have been acetylene weld- 
ed. Tungsten carbide does not seem 
to fail in cutting through these de- 
fects.” 

A difference of opinion exists as to 
the advantage of using tungsten car- 
bide tools in machining steel. Several 
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Committee Report Made 


V7 ITH the assistance of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation the subcommittee tung- 
sten carbide cutting materials of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers special research committee on 
the cutting of metals recently sent 
out letters and questionnaires to over 
600 users and builders of machine 
tools requesting specific information 
on experiences with tungsten carbide 
as a cutting material. About 75 re- 
plies have been received to date and 
of these, 50 furnished the requested 
data. The accompanying article is a 
digest of these 50 replies and is taken 
from the subcommittee’s report made 
at the semiannual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


on 


gineers at Detroit, June 9-12. The 
author, Frank C. Spencer, assistant 
superintendent, machinery  procure- 


ment, Western Electric Co. Inc., Kear- 
ny, N. J., is chairman of the society’s 
subcommittee. 
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report failures in attempts to im- 
prove on high-speed steel perfor- 
mances, while others are enthusiastic 
about the use of tungsten carbide for 
machining steel and report having 
readily machined alloy steels which 
could not be machined economically 
with high-speed steel. One company 
reports machining a hand forged 
nickel chromium steel aeroplane pro- 
peller shaft, stating: 


“It was extremely tough and _ ir- 
regular in shape, necessitating in fre- 
quent instances materially heavier 
cuts on one side than on the other. 
Scale conditions and hard spots were 
particularly difficult. The shaft was 
turned on a turret lathe about 10 
years old but in good condition. The 
job was completed successfully using 
tungsten carbide tools, as we found 
it absolutely impossible to finish the 
machining of the parts using high- 
speed steel tools without first anneal- 
ing the forgings, and then only with 
great difficulty.” 


Standard Machines Equipped 


Machines on which tungsten car- 
bide tools have been used successfully 
on regular production include prac- 
tically all standard types of metal cut- 
ting machines, except milling and 
drilling machines which, replies indi- 
cate, have been equipped with tung- 
sten carbide tools for use principally 
on an experimental basis. 

Practically all of the tools used by 
the companies reporting were lathe 
or planer type tools in a large variety 
of shapes and sizes, some having 
shanks as large as 2 x 2% inches. 
Tips in most cases were simply brazed, 
though a few were inserted and in one 
or two cases they were dovetailed and 
brazed. The rake and clearance an- 
gles in most cases were those recom- 
mended by the suppliers but in some 
instances customers found modifica- 
tions of these angles desirable on cer- 
tain kinds of work. 

Tool grinding was done mostly by 
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hand; a few companies reported using 
cutter grinder machines also, and some 
have grinding done by the suppliers. 
One company reports grinding “not 
essentially different from standard 
tool dressing methods”; another “tools 
were ground in our tool room by one 
man who was instructed as to proper 
methods.” 

A gear company, cutting cast iron, 
brass and bronze castings reported 
that the time consumed in grinding 
was from 1 to 3 hours, according to 
the condition of the tool. Another 
stated that twice the time was re- 
quired as for grinding high-speed steel 
tools, while another, machining bronze, 
reported 3 to 5 minutes as the aver- 
age time required. A shop doing 
heavy work stated that “after original 
grinding, only a few minutes each 
day is required for occasionally touch- 
ing up cutting edge.” 

Apparently the practice of grinding 
tungsten carbide tools differs as great- 
ly as the grinding of tool steel and 
high-speed steel tools. The impor- 
tance of maintaining the correct rake 
and clearance angles on tools used for 
production work which can only be 
accomplished by machine’ grinding 
seems to be generally disregarded. 


Lapped or Stoned Tools Used 


Of 40 companies, 11 reported the 
use of tungsten carbide tools lapped 
or stoned. The lapping has been done 
mostly by hand using a cast iron 
lap though in a few cases disk lap- 
ping machines are used, silicon car- 
bide or diamond dust with oil being 
used as an abrasive. The advantage 
of lapping tungsten carbide tools is 
questionable. 

Increases in cutting speeds, using 
tungsten carbide tools in cutting cast 
iron and nonferrous metals, have been 
from two to three times the cutting 
speeds using high speed steel tools. 
Many are using the highest speed that 
the machines will permit. One re- 
port stated relative to cutting bronze, 
“We have made several tests of cut- 
ting speeds and have got as high as 
400 feet per minute, but could not 
maintain this due to the construction 
of our machine tools.” 

General practice seems to be to use 
about the same feeds and depth of 
eut in cutting with tungsten carbide 
tools as with high-speed steel tools. 
No radical differences have been re- 
ported. A tendency is indicated how- 
ever, toward lighter feeds with much 
higher cutting speeds than are used 
with steel tools. 

Some remarkable increases in out- 
puts per grind using tungsten carbide 
tools for machining cast iron and 
nonferrous metals have been reported, 
as compared with high-speed steel 
tools. A company machining silicon- 
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aluminum alloys reported that with 
the use of tungsten carbide tools, pro- 
duction was 4500 to 35,000 pieces per 
grind, whereas with the use of high- 
speed steel tools, production was 100 
to 1800 pieces per grind. An airplane 
company in turning aluminum bronze 
obtained 2000 pieces per grind using 
tungsten carbide, against 60 pieces per 
grind using high-steel, and in boring 
aluminum alloy crankcases having 8 
bearings each, 50 to 75 crankcases 
per grind using tungsten carbide 
against one using high-speed steel. 
A company machining cast iron re- 
ported 1500 pieces per grind using 
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Attitude of machine tool user before 
trying tungsten carbide 


tungsten carbide against 100 using 
high-speed steel. Another company 
machining cast iron reports the num- 
ber of pieces per grind using tungsten 
carbide is 1500 per cent over the 
number using high-speed steel, and 
the increase in the number of grinds 
in the life of the tool “due to the 
small amount removed in grinding 
would be about 200 per cent.” 

A valve company machining non- 
ferrous metals reported as follows: 


“As compared with high-speed steel 
one particular job shows an increase 
of approximately 2400 per cent in 
pieces per grind and an increase of 
approximately 560 per cent on the 
number of grinds per tool. On an- 
other operation where tungsten car- 
bide tools replaced high-speed steel, 
the number of pieces per grind in- 
creased something like 1600 per cent.” 


Larger Runs Are Possible 


Longer runs, without the necessity 
of shutting down for tool grinding, 
result in an appreciable increase in 
machining production efficiency, with- 
out the necessity for spectacular in- 
creases in cutting speeds. Large 
economies are effected with the use 
of tungsten carbide on such operations 
even when used on equipment that 
was not designed for the severe serv- 
ice tungsten carbide will withstand. 

Considering the gain in production 
resulting from long uninterrupted runs 
combined with the gain resulting from 


obtainable 


the high cutting speeds 
with this material, the possibilities of 
cost reduction are considerable. 

A few companies reported no fail- 
ures whatever, although most of the 
companies including those which have 
been able to expect satisfactory sav- 
ings using tungsten carbide tools, have 
had several discouraging experiences, 
some due to unsatisfactory tools and 
some to machine deficiencies, and some 
no doubt to unfamiliarity with the 
technique involved in the use of the 
material. 

With respect to tool troubles, one 
large company stated: 


“We have had setups which gave 
us considerable trouble, and which 
finally worked out only after a new 
set of tools was installed by changing 
suppliers. We believe that tungsten 
carbide is inconsistent in hardness and 
grain structure and that the tipping 
is not always satisfactory which gen- 
erally causes failure of a setup.” 


One large company’s report summed 
up the statements of several: 


Failures Are Experienced 


“Have had the usual failures ex- 
perienced by others such as those due 
to tools having too great overhang; 
to making intermittent cuts; to opera- 
tor stopping machines and starting 
again with feed on; to operator run- 
ning machine in reverse accidently; 
to not exercising care when tool leaves 
the work, and when blow holes are 
encountered.” 


Quoting from reports of other com- 
panies: 


“We could only increase speed a lit- 
tle before ~we reached the maximum 
speed of machine and when we at- 
tempted to increase the feed the tips 
came off.” 

* * ok 

“The only failures we have had 
were when the tool had to be stopped 
in the cut. Sudden shocks break 
tungsten carbide tools.” 

* * * 

“Setup called for three roughing 
tools at one time. It was necessary 
to remove one tool for lack of power 
after the belt and clutch were tight- 
ened as much as possible without in- 
jury to the machine.” 

K eo ok 

“On the full automatic lathe, the 
tools were used in conjunction with a 
follow-rest -nd the work was driven 
by means of serrated dogs. Any 
slight slipping of the work or mis- 
alignment of it while being. inserted 
or ejected from between’ centers 
chipped the cutting edge and it seemed 
almost impossible to get a full run 
from a tool.” 

* a 

“The machining of malleable iron 
and brass wedge gate valve disks had 
been unsuccessful owing to consider- 
able vibration when running at the 
proper speed. Although the floor un- 
der the machine was strengthened and 
an entirely new machine installed, con- 
siderable vibration still existed and 
resulted in chatter.” ‘i 


“Tried tungsten carbide and found 
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that the first requirement of their suc- 
cessful use is rigidity of the machine 
tool. Since we have practically no ma- 
chines in our plant rigid enough for 
the use of these tools we abandoned 
further experiments.” 


Practically all experiences reported 
indicate that tungsten carbide pos- 
sesses possibilities for the improve- 
ment of machining practices far be- 
yond those already attained, providing 
further improvement is made in the 
material, and in the tools and ma- 
chines to withstand the more severe 
service to which they will be sub- 


jected. But much is still to be done, . 


especially in the design of machines 
and a consideration of some of the 
suggestions which have been sub- 
mitted for their improvement would 
not be amiss. The suggestions are as 
follows: 


1. Utmost rigidity of the frame, 
driving shaft and spindle, tailstocks 
or other members subject to strain is 
essential in order that deflections shall 
be extremely small. 

2. Large capacity ball bearings, 
preferably preloaded or adjustable 
roller bearings of precision quality 
should be used for spindles to with- 
stand heavy loads and to eliminate 
bearing clearances or reduce them to 
a minimum. 


Higher Speeds Are Necessary 


3. Considerably higher speeds are 
obviously necessary. 

4. Greater power should be pro- 
vided with a large allowance for over- 
load so that machine will not stall 
when cutting. 

B: se. 9 
mechanisms be designed to eliminate 
jumping due to the building up and 
sudden release of pressures on tools. 

6. Tool holders should be heavier 
and designed to eliminate the over- 
hang of tools and the method of 
clamping tools in holders should be 
improved to insure rigidity. 

7. Better provision for handling 
chips and protection of operators from 
flying chips should be made. 


Replies received contain much valu- 
able information and many terse com- 
ments pertinent to the subject of tung- 
sten carbide applications and this re- 
port would be incomplete without the 
inclusion of some of them. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 


“After the operators become fa- 
miliar with the possibilities of tung- 
sten carbide tools, they are reluctant 
to go back again to high speed steel.” 


“Tungsten carbide tools have not 
progressed beyond _ experimental 
stages, though we have been work- 
ing with the material ever since its 
introduction. We have not found it 
satisfactory as a cutting medium in 
our production work, where we are 
called upon to machine high carbon 
chrome steel forgings annealed to a 
brinell hardness of 170. In all trials 


of tungsten carbide tools on this ma- 
terial, it has proven less satisfactory 
than cobalt high speed steels. 

“We note an interesting condition in 


important that feeding 





the use of tungsten carbide tools on 
either high carbon chrome or low car- 
bon steels, namely, that if we intro- 
duced the tool into the work care- 
fully, a continuous cut could be taken 
at high surface speed and correspond- 
ing coarse feed, without any detriment 
to the tool so long as the tool was 
not removed from the cut; but when 
the tool was removed, a small piece 
of the cutting edge remained in the 
work. This was demonstrated any 
number of times and so far we have 
found no way of overcoming this 
difficulty. 

“In general, we believe that stand- 
ard machines made within the last 
three or four years are sufficiently 
powerful and have the necessary speed 
range to use tungsten carbide on 








Attitude of machine tool user after 
trying tungsten carbide 


work to which it is adapted. We have 

every confidence in the possibility for 

increased production and savings in 

the cost of machine operations by the 

careful application of this material.” 
BS BS 


_ “Generally speaking, we have found 
it impractical to adopt tungsten car- 
bide as a cutting material for gen- 
eral use in our shop. While greatly 
increased speeds and feeds are pos- 
sible on certain jobs, the overall sav- 
ing on most of our work does not 
justify the high cost and frequent 
breakage of the tools. 

“On the other hand, we have found 
tungsten carbide to be useful in cases 
where we have had to machine hard 
or abrasive materials such as chilled 
cast iron, hardened steel, hard bronze, 
sandy steel castings or other materials 
which high-speed steel tools would not 
cut at ordinary speeds. In_ such 
cases, the time saved seems to justify 
the high cost of the tools. For the 
machining of soft materials such as 
cold-rolled steel and gray cast iron in 
small or medium sized quantities, the 
present cost of tungsten carbide seems 
entirely too high to make it commer- 
cially practical.” 


Use Is Limited 


Tungsten carbide tools have been on 
the market for about a year and a 
half but their use on production work 
is limited as yet. A year ago it was 
thought that the development of tung- 
sten carbide with respect to material 
and tools would progress much more 
rapidly than improvements would be 
made in adapting machines to the use 
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of this material. This does not seem 
to have been the case. Improvements 
in the quality of the material, and in 
the efficiency of the tools and ma- 
chines, seem to be advancing to- 
gether. The improvement of the ma- 
chines, however, is a large undertak- 
ing and we may expect important 
changes in design for some time to 
come. However, a large amount of 
evidence indicates that for certain 
classes of work, tungsten carbide tools 
can be used with considerable economy 
on old style machines provided they 
are in good condition. These tools 
are being experimented with by a 
large number of machine tool users 
in an endeavor to adapt them to pres- 
ent machine setups. We need not ex- 
pect that the transition from the use 
of old style machine equipment to the 
use of highly developed machine equip- 
ment due to the more general adop- 
tion of tungsten carbide tools will be 
unduly rapid. 

The technique involved in the use 
of tungsten carbide tools is quite 
different from that involved in the 
use of steel tools and it will take 
some time to train shop people in the 
proper methods of handling, grinding 
and setting up tools and machines. 
The development of this technique is 
rather expensive but if the initial 
applications are made where appre- 
ciable saving can be effected, the cost 
of further and more difficult applica- 
tions will be compensated for, at least 
to some extent. 


New Officers Chosen by 
Cleveland Engineers 


Warner Seely, secretary, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, was elected 
president of the Cleveland Engineering 
society for 1930-31 at the annual 
meeting of the executive board held 
June 7. Mr. Seely was vice president 
of the society last year. Other officers 
elected were: Vice president, Orin C. 
Sabin, secretary, Sabin Machine Co.; 
treasurer, Hugh Cook, vice president, 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co.; secretary and 
manager, Carlton R. Sabin, Carnegie 
Hall, Cleveland; and librarian, Gilbert 
O. Ward, head, technology division, 
Cleveland public library. Three new 
directors were elected to fill vacancies 
in the present board as follows. Ralph 
L. Harding, Wilbur Watson & Asso- 
ciates; G. Otis Wright, Roberts & 
Wright; and George F. Burrows, archi- 
tectural engineer. 

Manufacturing operations now are 
fully under way in the new $350,000 
Michigan City, Ind., plant, housing the 
pump and unit heater divisions of the 
C. A. Dunham Co. 
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Light Weight Features 
Welding Machine 


Micro Products Co., Peoria, 
<ap> Ill., is announcing a heavy- 
No. 183 duty welding machine to 
weld stock of all shapes, 
% to %-inch size. This new butt 
welder weighs only 100 pounds and 
can be equipped with separate an- 
nealing dies if it is to be used to 
anneal high-carbon stock. Clamps and 
dies are specially designed for the 
work; the top part pivots to insure 
tight closing on the rod which is 
placed in the proper V-groove in the 
die. Tungsten contacts that will not 
burn or char are provided for the 
operating switch. The heat switch 
allows the use of three different heats 
according to the size stock to be 
welded. 

The machine is equipped with two 
handles that control the clamps and 
enable the operator to set quickly the 
two rods to be welded. There is also 
a spacing lever for rapid adjustment 
of the space between the two ends 
to be welded. An index barrel en- 
ables the operator quickly and ac- 
curately to secure the proper spring 
tension for any size stock. 


Press Brake Is Adjusted 
Quickly and Easily 


Long & Allstatter  Co., 
Hamilton, O., is producing 
power press 

, brake, which may be 
equipped with dies to do practically 
all types of work required of the 
machine. A large friction brake is 
incorporated in the machine, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Op- 
eration by the friction clutch foot and 

















<qy> 
No 184 a new steel 
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“There is always work and tools to 
work withal, for those who will.” 
—Lowell 


hand levers enables the slide to be 
stopped at any point of the stroke. 
The clutch is of the multiple-disk de- 
sign, plates being provided with 
asbestos friction lining. Low unit 
pressures are needed on these disks 

















No. 184—Steel press brake can be 
equipped with dies for a wide range 
of work 


to do the work required and the ad- 
justment is simple. 

Adjustment for the slide is by small 
individual high-torque motor through 
worms and wheels. A _ pointer and 
graduated scale on the right-hand con- 
nection indicate the position of the 
adjustment. The worms are _ pro- 
vided with ball thrust bearings. The 
flywheel shaft is of alloy steel, hard- 
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ened and mounted in roller bearings, 
while the intermediate shaft operates 
in bronze-lined bearings. The ec- 
centric shaft is made from a 0.40 
to 0.50 per cent carbon steel forging 
4 inches in diameter and has large 
bearings on both sides of each eccen- 
tric. 


Dust-Tight Pillow Boxes 
Fit All Shafting 


’ Link-Belt Co., Chicago, is 
<Gy> announcing anew roller 
No. 185 bearing, antifriction, _ ball 
and socket pillow block, de- 
signed several years ago and tested 
in every type of service. Thliese pil- 
low blocks are designed to fit any 
good grade of commercial shafting, 
from iys-inch diameter to the 
largest size, without special fittings 
or the use of appliances. Because 
the blocks use pressure lubrication, 
they are practically dust tight. Grease 
is forced in at the center and out at 
the shaft openings; thus, with the 
addition of the grease seal at the 
top, dust and dirt are kept out of the 
bearing. 














Conveyor Control Insures 


Safe Operation 


Kurth & Knapp Mfg. Co., 
<Qp> Detroit, has developed a 
No. 186 | positive conveyor control 
that automatically stops a 
conveyor in the event of chain break- 
age. This safety device prevents ac- 
cidents to workmen and damage to 
products. It works under all con- 
ditions on up or down grades. The 
safety stop may be equipped with a 
limit switch, automatically shutting 
off power to the conveyor drive, thus 
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stopping the whole system when the 
conveyor chain breaks. It has been 
inspected and approved by the Detroit 
branch of the National Safety council. 

The automatic stop consists of a 
one-piece forged steel crank com- 
posed of a guard arm and a lock arm 
inserted in a bearing block which 
is bolted rigidly on top of the mono- 
rail conveyor. The guard arm oscil- 
lates over trolley wheels as they pass 
at normal speed. When struck by a 
runaway trolley wheel this guard arm 
is thrown violently upward against 
a stop block forcing down the lock 
arm which catches and automatically 
stops the trolley wheel. An oil cup 
on top of the device provides con- 
stant lubrication. When the guard 
arm is thrown upward by the racing 
trolley wheels on a broken chain it 
also engages the limit switch shutting 
off the conveyor power. 


Shaper Eliminates Spring 


or Deflection of Ram 


2 Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 
<p> Heights, Mich. has an- 
No.187 nounced three new designs 
in shaper construction to in- 
sure extreme rigidity and eliminate 
all spring or deflection of the ram, re- 
gardless of the length of the stroke, 
also to insure alignment of the 
table and work at all times. The 
shaper, one type being shown in the 
accompanying illustration, can be fur- 
nished in sizes with 32 to 60-inch 
strokes. 

The overhead ram cap bearing is of 
box ribbed construction. With this 

















No. 187—Shaper 
designed for ex- 
treme rigidity 
permits great 
freedom in. set- 
ting and remov- 
ing work. The 
front of the ma- 
chine is open on 
three sides 














particular construction, the front or 
operating side of the machine is open 
on three sides, and permits greater 
freedom in setting and removing work 
and operating the machine. It also 
simplifies removal of the chips. 

A special tool head is used which 
has an adjustable taper bearing, form- 
ing a support to the cutting tool, 
both top and sidewise. It is fitted 
to the threaded end of the ram and 
may be held at any angle when de- 
sired by a quick clamping device. The 
head is provided with a radially ad- 
justable bearing above the cutting tool 
and with a wedge taper bronze gib 
for compensating for wear. The 
bearing against which the head op- 
erates is made of special metal and 
so fitted to the extended ram cap bear- 
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TUTTLE 


ing that it may be removed and re- 
fitted should the occasion arise. The 
lathe also is equipped with the new 
outer-type screw support to the table 
which assures alignment of the table 
and the work. 


Buffer Design Facilitates 
Handling of Material 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 
<Q | Cincinnati, is building a buf- 
No. 188 fing and polishing machine 

of gooseneck design on 
which the spindle and buffing wheels 
extend out from the base of the ma- 
chine, permitting easy handling of 
large or odd-shaped pieces. Operators 


on this machine are permitted by this 
type of mounting to secure greater 
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Item Comment Builder No. Date described Page 
Bolt threader ............escss0 All types of bolts and screws formed and threaded ............. Landis Machine Co.  ........ccccccoccrscseesees 161 June 5 83 
Snagging machine ...........Large castings are ground easily; has many adjustments..Ransom Grinding Machine Co. ........ 162 June 5 83 
Limit switch ............ ... Will control many kinds of equipment ; entirely automatic. Cutler-Hammer Inc. ......cccceccesesseeseeseee 163 June 5 84 
BEN BGG sccccsceiersseeveeets Base cut down straight in front; has variable control...... Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co.. 164 June 5 84 
Press Has increased slide adjustments; stresses are reduced...... E. W. Bliss Co. in ao June 5 84 
Screw machine ...........00008 Accelerated boring provided; performs reaming operations National Acme Co.  cccccccccccssscessceessee 166 June 5 85 
Crosshead planer ........+0 Many adjustments available; machines large work ..........+« ee ee 167 June 5 85 
MAN cut DUPTS ........<ccccccosces Variety of shapes and sizes made of high-carbon steel ....Keller Mechanical Engineering Corp. 168 June 5 86 
Friction chuck ..... ..«..For tapping and nut and stud setting; 3-inch capacity...... COG, | cccncncistenccuccstoseccsnns 169 June 5 86 
I saisectninaceitonsce .. Built especially for foundry work; resists Wear. ..........+00 Louden Machinery Co. see 170 June 5 86 
Welding rod ...... .. Designed for lighter sheets; makes all types of welds ....Lincoln Electric Co. w.cccccccccocssesessessesses 171 June 5 86 
Spectroscope .........cscccceseeees Requires no adjustments ; operated by electricity ...........00« Adam Hilger Ltd. 172 June 12 71 
Rotary machine ..... ..Three speeds are provided; has many applications .. .» Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. ........cc00 178 June 12 71 
Track shoe ........ .. Built for heavy-duty work ; made of rolled section ............ Caterpillar Tractor Co. ....... ie. 174 June 12 71 
MMIII? cciich cabistcundussennteicon Shaper attachment will machine locomotive driving boxes..Rockford Machine Tool Co. ............. 175 June 12 7 
Electric unit heater ........ Will heat any type of building; has alloy heating strips....American Foundry Equipment Co..... 176 June 12 72 
ES Ee ie Many improvements built into new crank-type machine....American Klopp Shaper Corp. ......... 177 June 12 72 
Toggle press .. Nonrepeating clutch controls motion; has uniform speed..Zeh & Hahnemann Co. ...........c:es000 June 12 7% 
IE «si cithceriineccgnctsthenteseise Victualic couplings grooved; thread form is omitted ........ Landis Machine Co. .............000 June 12 713 
Generator connections ....Convenient connections permit changes in voltage ........++ Columbia Electric Mfg. Co. . June 12 73 
PRO DRG Kvicrets\ccivecstectcece Is of unusually large size; distortion eliminated Cincinnati Shaper Co. ........ccccssecceesees June 12 74 
Safety switch ............ Conforms to underwriter’s new test procedure Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co... 182 June 12 74 
Welding machine Heavy-duty welder is of light weight ; rapid work possible,.Micro Products Co. co..cccccccccccccesseesseees 183 June 19 76 
Press brake ............... Close adjustment is provided ; constructed of steel ............ Long -& Alletatter Co. ....c.ccccccsccccssscoscce 184 June 19 76 
PTO TIGER bocccevececasecenposes Fits all grades of commercial shafting; is antifriction.... Link-Belt Co. ....cccccccccccccceceseecseseeccceeereee 185 June 19 76 
Conveyor controller .......... Automatically stops a conveyor in the event of breakage....Kurth & Knapp Mfg. Co. «0... 186 June 19 76 
I ecco sedincaciackinnciomnnsesien Special tool head is used; is of rigid construction.............. SN CUEING SII, diccwduensainanceoenciachctearense 187 June 19 77 
Buffing machine Gooseneck design facilitates handling; control is simple....Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. ........:ccc008 188 June 19 77 
Screw threader ......... Provides wide speed range; machines many metals ............ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. .............. 189 June 19 78 
Nitriding furnace ... 's of bell-type construction; has uniform heating................ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co..... 190 June 19 78 
DN. ic heute ees Special design for runout tables; is completely enclosed....Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 191 June 19 78 
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No. 189—Manu- 
facture of parts 
from steel as 
well as _ other 
metals is pos- 
sible on rede- 
signed automatic 
screw threading 
machine 








comfort and ease of operation than 
was possible in previous designs. 

The motor mounting is of the ex- 
ternal type with a rigid four-point 
support which lessens the possibility 
operators adjusting 
belts too tightly and so breaking 
them. The motor is _ ball-bearing 
equipped and has dove-tailed sliding 
base including gib with necessary 
locking screws. Adjustment is made 
by means of handwheel and feed screw 
by which it is comparatively simple 
to secure proper belt tension and 
alignment of the motor. 

Different spindle speeds can be se- 
cured by merely changing the motor 
pulley, using the same drive. The 
new design makes it possible to 
change the belt without pulling the 
spindle through the bearing housing. 
By loosening four bolts on each side, 
the entire spindle assembly may be 
removed from the machine. 


Screw Threader Has Wide 
Range of Speeds 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., has re- 
No. 189 designed its line of high- 
speed automatic screw 
threading machines to provide for a 
greater range of speeds. The new 
machines, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, are 
adaptable to the manufacture of parts 
from steel as well as brass, aluminum 
and other freely cut metals. Both 
work spindle and die spindle have a 
range of 20 speeds each, providing 30 
combinations of speeds. The new 
speed ranges are obtained easily 


of inexperienced 
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through change gears, belts and pulleys. 

In general, all important features of 
the previous design have been retained. 
Both work and die spindles run in 
the same direction but at different 
speeds, the difference in speeds per- 
mitting the die to run on at the re- 
quired surface speed, after it has 
been fed to the threading position. 
The tripping mechanism provides an 
accurate control for the length of 
stock threaded by stopping the die 
spindle when the thread is cut to 
the required length, leaving the die 
to run off at the speed of the work 
spindle. 


Nitriding Furnace Has 


Uniform Heating 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
No.190 Pa., has developed produc- 
____! tion nitriding furnaces of 
1000 and 3500-pound capacities, em- 
bodying the bell-type construction. The 
furnace consists of a movable rec- 
tangular shaped bell, well insulated 
and equipped with heating elements 
around the sidewalls. The bases also 
are equipped with heating elements 
to secure even heating of the charge. 
The nitriding boxes are mounted on 
top of the bases and are connected 
permanently to the gas supply. The 
covers of the boxes are built to ac- 
commodate a metal seal, and also are 
equipped with wedges which, by ef- 
fecting the proper seal, permit passing 
ammonia gas into the box to exhaust 
all of the air before the heat is turned 
on. The ammonia gas is fed into the 
bottom of the nitriding box through 
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three separate gas distributing pipes 
which are perforated properly to allow 
uniform distribution of the gas 
throughout the box. Two outlet gas 
pipes are provided near the top of 
the box and a pressure relief pipe is 
provided at the bottom. Since the 
ammonia gas breaks up into nitrogen 
and hydrogen gases, and as the latter 
is considerably lighter than the former 
a greater portion of hydrogen will be 
liberated through the gas outlet pipes. 
This gives a high concentration of 
nitrogen in the system. 


Special Motors Are Built 
for Runout Tables 


Reliance Electric & Engi- 
<Gy> neering Co., Cleveland, is 
No. 191 building special motors for 
runout tables and steel and 
tube mills and for other conveyor 
work. These motors, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, are provided with a single heavy- 
welded steel support so located that 
a pulley-type roller keyed to the motor 
shaft can rotate around the body of 
the motor. Various shaped rollers to 
suit the material to be conveyed can 
be used. 
The motors with rollers are lined 
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No. 185- Individual motors facilitate 
runout table operation 


up in tandem, the distance between 
being governed by the material con- 
veyed. An installation may require 
any number of units depending on the 
distance of travel and the roller spac- 
ing. The motors are fully enclosed 
so they are protected from all in- 
jurious elements. They are provided 
with class B installation which is 
asbestos and mica which will with- 
stand extremely high temperatures. 

The advantage of individual motors 
for the rolls is a gain in flexibility, 
ease of replacement, and the fact that 
should a single motor fail, it would 
not hold up production. 
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Judge Tariff Sanely, Not Politically 


ITH the signing this week of the Haw- 

W ley-Smoot bill President Hoover fulfills 

his campaign pledged to revise the tariff. 
Admittedly the measure is not entirely to his 
liking; originally he intended only to provide 
greater protection for agriculture and for those 
industries more harrassed by foreign competition 
than was visioned in 1922. But considering the 
contention which tariff legislation always pre- 
cipitates, the bill probably is the best that could 
be expected under the circumstances. 

Immediately the Democratic party joins the 
issue and announces its intention of making the 
tariff the leading issue in this fall’s congressional 
elections. The tariff lends itself easily to the 
opposition, and from the purely political stand- 
point the minority cannot be blamed for seeking 
capital in it. But there is the truth about every 
situation, and invariably it asserts itself. The 
minority already has forgotten that its own can- 
didate in 1928 was pledged to protection. 

When dispassionately analyzed, the Hawley- 
Smoot act’s increases in duties are mild. They ap- 
pear chiefly in the foodstuffs sections, and the 
country seemed unanimous for relief for the 
farmer. It is difficult to detect a marked rise in 
the cost of living from an advance of 0.3 cents 
per pound in sugar and 1 cent per bushel in oats. 
Not many iron and steel rates were raised. 

To the great majority of people and for most 
industries the costs of their foodstuffs or raw ma- 
terials will be changed negligibly, if at all. There 
is much more danger in the political opposition 
and furor than there is in the tariff itself. There 
were no breadlines last winter, as there were in 
1913 and 1914 when the Underwood free-trade act 
was effective, and with congress home and _busi- 
nes apparently scraping bottom, it may well be 
that an upturn will coincide with the disposal 
of the tariff. 


Tungsten Carbide Makes Progress 

INCE cemented tungsten carbide cutting tools 
S were introduced two years ago the metal- 

working industry has witnessed numerous 
examples of spectacular achievements in increased 
productivity and longer tool life. On the other 
hand, some reports of unsatisfactory performance 
have been heard. To gain a true picture of the 





progress of the new material the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, with co-operation from 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ association, 
recently undertook a fact-revealing survey and 
although only 50 companies furnished the re- 
quested data, sufficient information was received 
to permit a preliminary report to be made at 
the spring meeting of the mechanical engineers 
in Detroit last week. On Page 73 will be found 
the chief portions of this report. 

Experiences of the users of tungsten carbide 
vary rather widely, depending upon the mate- 
rials machined and the conditions under which 
the operations were performed. Applications of 
the new cutting alloy still are relatively small, but 
in the majority of cases tests have proved satis- 
factory. In some instances production per grind 
has increased as much as 1500 to 2400 per cent 
compared with high-speed steel. 


A significant conclusion to be drawn from the 
report was the necessity for machine tools con- 
structed to meet the demands imposed by the use 
of tungsten carbide. Many users encountered 
difficulties in adapting machines designed for 
high-speed tools: The high speeds necessary 
could not be maintained; insufficient rigidity was 
found in frames, driving shafts and spindles, tail- 
stocks and other members subjected to strain; 
power was inadequate; bearings were too small; 
tool holders and feeding mechanisms were too 
light; and chip handling was unsatisfactory. At 
the same time, other users found old style 
machines in good condition satisfactory for cer- 
tain classes of work. The survey pointed out much 
of value but indicated that because of the many 
problems involved unduly rapid adoption of tung- 
sten carbide tools is not to be expected. 





Industry Curtails, but Not the Farm 


NDUSTRY has heard so much in the past few 
] years concerning the “farm problem” that it 

cannot help looking a little askance at agri- 
culture, and yet industry has so many advantages 
over agriculture it can afford to be generous. 

For example, industry can control production in 
a moderate degree—it does not always do it, but 
it can—while agriculture is largely at the mercy 
of conditions quite beyond its jurisdiction. 

At present, considering all farm products, the 
crop outlook is fair. Against this are many gloomy 
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market conditions. It would seem true that people 
must eat, regardiess of employment, but it is a 
fact that consumption of certain food products, 
notably cattle, butter, eggs, lambs and many 
vegetables, has been markedly curtailed. 

So, with crop conditions fair to good and the 
harvest promising to be fairly bounteous, the 
farmer faces .a restricted market. He cannot, 
however, like the automobile industry, command 
his fields or livestock to take a two-week vacation. 
Nature’s processes are continuous. So, trying as 
production problems appear at times, what indus- 
trial executive would willingly exchange his wor- 
ries for those of the farmer? 





Freight Rate Pot to Boil 


ROM the action of the interstate commerce 
eas in postponing indefinitely sched- 

uled hearings on fourth-section violations 
with regard to Docket No. 17,000, under which 
mileage freight rates effective as of May 20 were 
prescribed, it may be inferred that the commis- 
sion will leave the rate pot boiling for the time 
being. 

At the proposed hearings it was expected that 
many difficulties, relating to short hauls as well 
as the hauls from Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Buffalo to New York and New England, would be 
ironed out. The threat of the carriers to put the 
mills at Buffalo on an American mileage basis to 
Detroit, rescinding the advantage of shipping via 
the short route across Canada, also would have 
come up for airing. 

The rate situation continues somewhat con- 
fused, and probably will for some months. Ap- 
parently many of the alleged injustices and dis- 
criminations of the present rate setup will have 
to continue until, one by one, they are adjusted. 
Certainly the action of the commission indicates 
there will be no wholesale opening of the new 
tariffs. With business slow, it will be difficult to 
ascertain with certainty the extent to which trade 
has been dislocated. It may be well, in that light, 
that rate matters go over for the present. 





Higher Capacity Must Be Considered 


TEEL production figures for May make less 
S satisfactory reading matter than did those 

for some of the other months of the year to 
date, comparing output for the corresponding 
month of other years as well as in the amount of 
the decrease from the April rate. The decline in 
daily production from April was 6.5 per cent, 
against an average décrease between these two 
months for the preceding five years of only 3.2 
per cent. Daily output in May was 5.8 per cent 
less than the average May for the preceding five 





years, compared with an April decrease from the 
average of 2.5 per cent. 
Steelmaking operations have been declining 


continuously since February, which month, 
probably because of the sharp contraction in 
buying late in 1929, was the peak month in 1930 
to date. This is the first time on record that 
February has occupied this position. The decline 
from March to April and from April to May is 
a common trend, although there have been a few 
exceptions. It is equally common for June output 
to be well under that of May. In the past five 
years production has declined an average of 6.3 
per cent in this period. If the current month does 
no worse than this it would mean an average rate 
of about 70. per cent of capacity, but there are in- 
dications that operations may dip below this level 
before the end of the month. The month as a 
whole should not be far from this figure, however, 
which would indicate at least a normal trend 
even if not a satisfactory tonnage. 

It is well to point out, moreover, that even if 
June production should be no better than 65 per 
cent of capacity it would equal that of June, 1927, 
and the rate for that month was 82 per cent. The 
marked increase in steelmaking capacity during 
the past three years has caused percentage figures 
to give activity in the industry a more unfavor- 
able picture than the actual tonnage being pro- 
duced would indicate, although at the same time 
the constant growth of the country and the steel 
industry must be considered. 





Two Hundred Million for Research 


VEN a casual survey of the increasing efforts 

and tresources being alloted to industrial re- 

search in this country indicates something 
of the dependence of many industrial lines upon 
the laboratory. Steel companies have been mak- 
ing rapid strides in organized research, while in 
recent years larger farm equipment makers in the 
West have turned important sums into the realm 
of scientific investigation. Records show that 
thousands of patents go monthly to industrial re- 
search organizations. 

General trends are in the study of new products, 
by-products and material, costs and economies of 
operation, as well as marketing, distribution and 
trade requirements. Estimates are that close to 
55 per cent of the fundamentally producing com- 
panies have research laboratories of their own. 
More than 35,000 are employed and more than 
$200,000,000 invested in industrial research, ex- 
clusive of university, government, control and test- 
ing laboratories. The movement is important for 
what it portends, and illustrates the appreciation 
on the part of industry with reference to indus- 
try’s growing responsibilities. 
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Simple Technique Developed for Welding 18-8 


Steel. Page 59. 


Light on the Tariff and 


Tungsten Carbide 


F THE cost of living is 

increased 20 per cent as 
a result of the new tariff 
law, as opponents of the 
Hoover administration  pre- 
dict, it will not be because of 
any favors to iron and steel. 
The industry asked for little 
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No Signs of Turning Point Appear 


N BROAD perspective the various factors which 
make up the fabric of business present meager 
encouragement to those who have hoped for 

signs of a turning point during early summer. 
Even the administration’s declaration that sign- 
ing of the admittedly disappointing tariff bill is 
justified for the sake of removing the anxiety of 
tariff uncertainty is not encouraging. 


N THE meantime, many of the indicators of 

purchasing power continue to show curtail- 
ment. Exports in May again dropped, this time 
te a figure which has not been matched since 1924. 
Machine tool orders in May dipped rather 
sharply, again indicating that this is an off year 
for this branch of industry. Building construc- 
tion, on which rather impressive hopes for re- 
covery were expressed early this year, has turned 
the corner and if the May record is representa- 
tive, we may expect a down swing for some months. 


NFILLED orders of the United States Steel 

Corp. are lower for the second consecutive 
month and freight car loadings, last year quite 
stable at a relatively good level in May, this year 
were sustained in May at a point well above that 
established in the previous months of 1930. From 
these barometers, the only conclusion that can be 
drawn is that buying is tending slowly downward. 
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N COMMON with commodity prices generally, 

quotations of iron and steel continue their 
downward trend. IRON TRADE REVIEW’sS weekly 
composite of 14 iron and steel products for June 
11 stood at $33.52, the lowest figure yet attained 
since the decline started last June. The market 
reports reflect less irregularity in prices, although 
they have failed thus far to show strength. The 
decline in six months of 1930 is roughly twice as 
severe as in the last six months of 1929. 


URTAILED activity coupled with lower com- 

modity prices probably are in the process of 
playing havoc with second quarter earnings. In 
the majority of industries, executives are pre- 
pared to witness rather disappointing incomes and 
profits on the reports of business ending June 30. 
Railroad earnings, as indicated by the net income 
of Class I roads for April, while slightly higher 
in April than in March, are lower than in any 
corresponding month since 1924. 


HE depressing tone of the principal business 

barometers is somewhat discounted by fact 
that seasonal influences are responsible for a por- 
tion of present inactivity. Numerous authorities 
are pointing to the fact that the prospects look 
darkest just before the turning point is reached, 
and are predicting a change in a few months. 
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Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months 
Reports From Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Foreign Trade 


ITH exports of only $322,000,000 in 

May, foreign trade of the United 
States continued its downward trend. Ex- 
ports in April were $334,000,000 and in 
March $369,624,000. It is necessary to go 
back to 1924 to find a month in which ex- 
ports were lower than in May, 1930. After 
staging an increase in April, imports in May 
dropped back to $285,000,000, a figure ap- 
proaching the $281,000,000 in February, 
1930, the lowest since 1924. 


Machine Tool Orders 


OR the second consecutive month, ma- 
chine tool orders as measured by the three 
months’ moving average index of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ association reg- 
istered a decline from the momentary peak 


‘in March. The index for May stood at 165.1, 


compared with 176.8 for April and 177.8 
for March. As each month’s report is re- 
vealed it is more and more apparent that 
the three-year cycle in the machine tool in- 
dustry is a fact as well as a theory. 
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Building Construction 


OPE that building construction might 

respond to the stimulation of federal 
and local determination to foster expansion 
as an aid to employment is dashed by the 
reports of the F. W. Dodge Corp., which 
show that for May, awards amounted to 
53,732,000 square feet, a decline from 56,- 
600,000 for April. Some slight satisfaction 
may be obtained from the fact the dip in 
May was not as sharp as it was at this time 
last year. 


U. S. Steel Bookings 


|G ie Aaae ne orders of the United States 
Steel Corp., which thus far in 1930 
have totaled more than in the corresponding 
months of 1929, on May 31 stood at 4,059,- 
227 tons. This is a decline of 294,993 tons 
from the April 30 figure, which in turn was 
216,433 less than the March 31 total. It will 
be interesting to note whether the recent 
pipe business will be a factor in halting or 
retarding the decline. The answer will appear 
in the totals for June 30. 
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Railroad Earnings 


AILROAD earnings, as indicated by the 

net operating income of Class I rail- 
roads compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, in April amounted to $62,271,504. 
This is a fair gain from the $61,074,229 total 
for March and is the best record for the year, 
but is disappointingly low compared with the 
corresponding earnings in 1929. Unless an 
unexpected upturn of considerable sharpness 
is registered in May and June, second quar- 
ter earnings will be the lowest since 1922. 


Freight Car Loadings 


ITH a slight upward swing during the 

week of May 24, railroad freight traf- 
fic for that month is definitely established at 
a level considerably higher than has pre- 
vailed in any month since last November. 
The average loadings for the week of May 24 
were 931,472, a gain of only 1468 from the 
previous week. Last year freight traffic 
suffered a sharp decline early in June, and 
the next reports should show whether this 
dip will be avoided in 1930. 
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Steel Pasian and Output Recede 


Lack of Automotive, Railroad and Implement Buying Felt in Middle 
West—Prices Less Irregular—More Interest in Pig Iron — 


USHIONED only by excellent backlogs in 
C line pipe in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 

districts and by moderate backlogs in ship 
plates in eastern Pennsylvania, finished steel de- 
mand and production have retreated further this 
week. 


Valley Smokestacks Are Rusting 


Current requirements of a majority of steel 
consumers are lighter and interest in the third 
quarter is negligible, especially in those districts 
placing major reliance upon automotive, railroad 
and farm implement business. 

Smokestacks of some Mahoning valley sheet 
mills already are rusty, and July and August 
promise’to be the lowest months of the year in 
automotive demand, largely because of shutdowns 
contemplated by Ford and other manufacturers. 

Freight car builders at Chicago have practically 
worked off their orders, and have inquiry for 
only 3200 cars before them. Implement manufac- 
turers approach inventory time with large stocks. 
In the past few days there has been a noticeable 


depression of sentiment in quarters where, a 
week or two ago, some hopes for improvement 
were voiced. 

Steel prices continue irregular and vulnerable 
to concessions, but the lack of buying and conse- 
quent pressure gives the market a semblance of 
stability. Producers, however, feel that prices in 
the main will go little lower, and while willing to 
contract a short distance into the third quarter 
are avoiding long-term commitments that would 
preclude taking advantage of any strength that 
developed late next quarter. Some quotations are 
not far above costs. 


100,000-Ton Pipe Line Placed 


National Tube Co., already practically commit- 
ted for the remainder of the year, has formally 
booked 100,000 tons of pipe for a Tulsa-Pittsburgh 
line for the Gulf Oil Corp. Most active of broad, 
pending inquiry are lines for the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

The first notable rail order in several months is 





June 18, May March June 
1930 19380 1980 1929 


PIG IRON 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. ................000+++ \é 20.76 20.76 20.76 
Basic, valley . 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Basie, eastern del. eastern Pa. 18.75 18.80 20.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh X 19.76 19.76 19.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............... . td 19.00 19.50 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham A 14.00 14.00 14.40 











**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace 18. 18.25 18.25 20.00 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia we 20.26 20.26 20.76 22.76 
Malleable, valley 19.00 19.08 19.00 19.00 
I, CIUEIRIEO  scvnsmsscassesgtivsisanonpasnesononens 18.50 19.00 19.50 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ............000 19.13 19.18 19.18 19.13 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh ........... 103.79 108.79 108.79 109.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments 
based on $12.00 to $138.00, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS ......00crsssevcee 2.50 2.55 2.60 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS ........00+0r0 8.50 8.50 $8.50 8.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 31.00 $2.20 38.00 35.75 





Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... 31.00 32.20 83.00 85.75 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh................ $1.00 $82.20 88.00 365.75 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 86.00 36.40 88.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 18, May March June 
1980 1930 19380 1929 


FINISHED MATERIAL 























Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............cccscecsesssees 2.04 $04. 3.12 2.87 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.75 1.80 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.76% 1.77 1.81 2.06 
Shapes, Chicago 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........csccccseeserssees 1.70 1.75 1.85 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............c00-ss000 1.90% 1.91 2.00 2.15 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.05 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Pittsburgh... 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.85 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh. ......... 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.95 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh ............ 3.20 8.25 3.30 3.65 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago .......... 2.70 2.70 2.80 8.10 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago ... 2.30 2.35 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago ... 3.35 3.85 8.45 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ......cscccccssssserseseee 2.80 2.35 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ........cccccsccsseceseee 2.15 2.15 2.80 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh ...... 5.25 5.25 6.25 6.35 
SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........... 15.00 15.40 16.60 18.30 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ....... 13.25 13.88 14.95 16.25 





Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. é ‘ , : 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....... a 12.70 18.50 15.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 

















Philadelphia, del. ..........scc00 1.76%4c to 1.86%e 





Birmingham, base 


~ 1.80¢ 
. 1.85¢ to i 90¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.35¢ 














STEEL PLATES Boston, delivered ....cccccssscescseee 2.15¢ Philadelphia, delivered . 2.84¢ 
Pittsburgh, b Detroit, del. 2.00c Gary, Indiana Harbor ..... 2.65c 
Phil delehi red seeenseneeeennoeneeesennes 1.70¢ Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 1.90c Chicago, delivered ........ 2.70¢ 
oo ey ne ~ ssancnseeesvonesntooses ies hae Pittsburgh, forging quality ...... 2.00c Birmingham, base .......... 2.75¢ 
a, Ol, Rloe so Rabe RAIL STEEL St Lown MILL BLAGK Wi say 
foe wa Tade Chicago Heights ....sscsiscessssn 1.75¢ TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
rcs, Dene geen ove Soe Eastern mills 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ Seong meg MDE ucuntunionsiuieia gosh oh Ge 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ssw... 1.80¢ ’ IRON chime GALVANIZED NO. 24 r 
Birmingham, base ........... . 1.850 to 1.90¢ Chicago, DAase .....ccscccerserecerrserseees 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, base 8.20¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ..... 1.80¢ New York, delivered .........0000 2.08¢ Philadelphia, delivered. . 8.44 
Pacific Coast, C.i.f. secs 2.25¢ Philadelphia, delivered .............. 1.99¢ to 2.04¢ Gary Indiana Harbor ...... 3.30¢ 
Ey EI RCE ES 2.12¢ Pittsburgh, refined .....sssessenes 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ Chicago, delivered . 8.35¢ 
Detroit, del. .... 1.96 Wye REINFORCING Birmingham, base e.cccccsswnosceen 8.40¢ 

‘ Pittsburgh, billet cut lengths.. 2.00c to2.05c St, Louis, del. 8.62¢ 

STRUCTURAL SHAPES one lengths from mill hinioens 1.75¢ to 1.806 z BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. e. 

: icago billet, over Ons.... -85¢ Ttaburgh, base  .........cccscccercceee 1.95c to 2.15¢ 
Pitteburgh, BASS seccscesccovcevresssssee 1.70¢ SO Bie BOG CORB a cckessinssoscces cers 2.00¢ Chicago, district mills .. 






Under 30 tons ....... sets 2.45¢ Chicago, delivered .......... 2.30¢ to 2.40c 
aoa ge er ea, Bay . on bok y ite Chicago, rail steel............ . 1.65¢to1.70¢ St. pe Be delivered ...... 2.57¢ 
Mian tine’... 2 1 Ste Road and bridge work oe 1.800 Philadelphia, delivered 2.44¢ 
Cleveland, delivered 19¢ Lhiladelphia, cut lencths _...... Birmingham 2.35¢ 
Toad aoe © CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS *Minimum price is on continuous mill 

pak eerste Base, Pittsburgh produc 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 





: Sheets....85.00c; plates....31.00c; bars....28.00¢ Pittsburgh, base* 2... 1.80¢ to 2.00¢ 
Detroit, del. 0000 1.96 ie A B Cc D_ Chicago, district mills 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
BARS BAYS wreccesssecnseocoves 20.5¢ 28¢ 28¢ Chicago, delivered .......... 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
Plates ..... 23.5¢ 26c 8lc Philadelphia, delivered 2.29¢ 
SOFT STEEL seat eave je ns = _ eo lous. Gelivered .....csssssssssseees 2 to 
: ot strip Cc c c irmingham .20¢ 
ie hee ee pn Cold strip .......... 28¢ 29.5¢ 32¢ 37¢ *Minimum price is on continuous mill 
Birmingham, bese 1.90c to 1.95¢ Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A_ product. 
itawanen ee foe ; 1-850 has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pacific Coast, cif. i 23 ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 23/30%. Pittsburgh, base ....ccccccccsrrssrsseeee 3.60¢ to 3.70¢ 
Siceeisod. Sout lncek atle. tic ti Lee SHEETS a, Serre ei ak eee ere 
Cleveland, del., outside mills . 1.82% SHEET MILL BLACK, No. 24 le 8.80 
Philadelphia, del. ....cccccscsssssssesse ~ 2.04¢ t02.09¢ Pittsburgh, base... 2.50c to 2.55¢ Pittsburg . ° 
New York, delivered cascscss 2.08¢ Detroit, delivered ......s+sves2- 76M%Gc to 2.8114¢ (Turn to the following page) 











2.25c to 2.35¢ 








BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 

















the 50,000 tons reported placed by the Santa Fe 
railroad with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Still 
pending are the inquiries of the Norfolk & West- 
ern for 40,000 tons and the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia for 5000 tons. A good many railroads 
will specify only a small percentage of the rails 
optioned at the time of their 1930 purchases. 

Plates continue the most active finished prod- 
uct, reflecting pipe and shipbuilding demand. 
Bars, sheets and strip in particular are depressed 
by declining automotive buying. Tin plate ship- 
ments continue moderately heavy, with the price 
for last half not finally determined. 

New York subways, requiring 20,000 tons, and 
a school at Brooklyn, N. Y., 10,000 tons, lead 
moderate structural inquiry. Awards this week, 
at 34,413 tons, compare with 30,992 tons last week 
and 21,285 tons a year ago. Thus far in 1930 
structural awards have aggregated 859,794 tons; 
a year ago 1,086,125 tons. Concrete reinforcing 
business is up to the high level of May. 


Use More Pig, Less Scrap 


In pig iron a slight quickening in interest in 
the third quarter is evident at Cleveland, and 
New York. Shipments, however, show no accel- 
eration. Beehive coke production is at 30 per cent 
of last year’s rate. 
Scrap continues weak, 
and a number of steel- 
makers are using a 
heavier percentage of 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


‘teen weeek: Chemie 15; 1006 ia $33.52 


the districts most dependent upon automotive 
and railroad buying. Compared with a month ago, 
steel rates at Cleveland have sunk from 76 per 
cent to 50 per cent today, at Chicago from 
90 per cent to 70, and at Youngstown from 70 per 
cent to about 60. Pittsburgh, at 70 per cent, is off 
only 5 points in the past month. 


Steel Rates Fall 3 Points 


Steel corporation subsidiaries are operating this 
week at 72 per cent and independents at 64, both 
down 3 points. For the entire industry the aver- 
age this week is 68 per cent, against 71 last week. 
A year ago the industry averaged 96 per cent and 
two years ago 73. 

Threats of reprisals abroad are disturbing to 
iron and steel interests along the seaboards who 
are more interested in exports than imports. On 
the other hand, the tariff wall against iron and 
steel is, on the whole, only slightly higher, much 
less so than the industry requested. Pig iron and 
Manganese ore, on which sharp advances were 
asked, remain substantially unchanged. Cast iron 
pipe is dutiable at 25 per cent instead of 20, while 
on a few finished steel products the imposts are 
somewhat advanced. The new rates became effec- 
tive at midnight, June 17. Although the price sit- 
uation still contains 
soft spots, the lack of 
buying cloaks them. As 
a result the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW compos- 


hot metal, precluding Last week (Jume 11, 1930).......cccscsssessscsssessssssneessecsnersees 33.52 ite is unchanged this 

dropping some blast _ age gs mgd iy Sebisdacchedbaddiinandicenassniaese lees 33.73 week at $38.52. Its 
A 5 ree months ago CTA, TOBY icecccacnscsscatbvsessibsdsecisines 34.95 

SURERCR CORRE, CRON ee 36.96  2verage for May was 

making operations have Ten years ago (Jume, 1920).......:ccccceccccccsecocosecececececcssees 67.89 33-73 and for last 

declined sharpest in Fifteen ms: in CPemmne,  BOEG) iii siesta ccc csianicssiracins 23.74 June $36.96. 
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___ #0 Market Section 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 

















PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page for Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 






Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts. ........ 1.80¢ 
Delivered, Detroit ........:0c-0 2.01%¢ 
Hot strip 67, to 24-in., Pitta. 1.70¢ 
Delivered Detroit ..........0.ccc+0 1.91%c 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
RS See ae 1.90¢ 
Do. 6+, to 24 ” 1.80¢ 
Cooperage stocks, P tsburgh 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
i: EAUGIIID, ccncinissantinonsiadinsiaiien 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 


Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 
Cleve. (3 tons and over) ...... 2.45c to 2.55c¢ 
Delivered, Detroit 2.2.0... 2.65c to 2.75c 


ie se RE a BR. 2.60c to 2.70¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy dif- Net 100 
.. oon E. Series Number ferentials Ib. bars 

























$2.90 
3.20 
4.15 
4.90 
3.20 
4.00 
6.45 

00 ; 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .......... 0.50 8.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ....... 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.80 Mo. 125- 

Bee eRe. ecakainshcinocitiaitonses 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. . 0.35 8.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring 0.20 2.85 
$100 Bars  ciccrcrccccesse . 1.20 8.85 
6100 Spring Steel ... 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanad m 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium .......... 0.95 3.60 
9250 (flats) ....ccccecccrscoereere 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares)... 0.50 8.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chicago and Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Do, Cleveland crcccccscssseree .. 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Do, delivered, Detroit 2.20c 





Shafting (turned, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo .............. .10¢ 

Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90¢ 
(Depending on size, 1 8/16 to T-inch) 


polished) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 

(To Jobbers—Merchant Trade) 









Standard wire nails $2.15 and 2.25 
Cement coated nails .... 2.15 and 2.25 
Galvanized nails ms paleeioke 4.15 and 4.25 
( 
Polished staples 2.60c and 2.70c 
Galvanized staples ........ . 2.85¢ and 2.95¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized 2.80c and 2.90c 
Annealed fence wire .............. 2.80c and 2.40c 
Galvanized Wire .....c.scccscseseeee 2.76e and 2.85c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 





Cleveland, net ton $65. 

(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.30¢ 
Spring wire 8.80¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit ............. 2.53%4c 
Nails, delivered Detroit ............. $2.3814 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there. Duluth and Worcester, Mass., 
$2 higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, «1, f.0.b. mills ...... 2.45c to 2.55c¢ 
Cut nails, 1.c.l., f.o.b. mills .... 2.55¢ to 2.65c 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
B/16-In. tO Wein. .....escecesrcceesee 83 1/8 and 5 off 
9/16-in. to 1%-in. $3 1/8 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton. 
Six-inch and over, Birmingh’m..$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago  cceccscccsseesees 47.20 to 49.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 43.20 to 45.20 
Six-inch and over, New York....38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York .......0+00 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base .... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3- inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound bex Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base .........:..0 $5. 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 

Long ternes, primes, No. 24.... 3.65¢ to 3.75¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 





WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts., dist....... $6.50 to 6.'75 off 
Wrought, Lc.l., Chicago dist.....$6.50 to 6.75 off 


Wrought, c.l., Chicago . .-$6.70 to 6.80 off 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 





Standard bessemer rails, mill.. $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib....$25.00 to oy 60 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills ... $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago ‘pase ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills .............. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 8.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 8.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

bers 78 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .............0 $.80c 
FES PARNER, METER cicciiesccrscccesciccesens $41.50 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
ease lists, apply to lists of May 10, 1930. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Eegle list 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 73 off 
Rolled thread 3% x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 




















Lag screws 73 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ........:000 713 off 
Tap bolts 73 off 
Blank bolts 73 off 
Stud bolts without muts .............ccceeeceseee 78 off 


Stove bo!ts, 80, 10, 10 and 5 off in pkgs.; 80, 
10, 10, 5 and 2% off in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60, 10 and 10 off 





NUTS 
Semifinished 78 off 
*HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
I es ciabicienstenssaciichNenteaneatincn sinstied 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........... 85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smatlier ........ 80-10-5 off 
*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930. 


RIVETS 


Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ......... 2.90¢ 
Structural, C.l,, Chicago .......+.. 3.00¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts..70, 10 and 6 off 
GRE TIVO. hcsvicccsndicniomsens 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 











Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pittsburgh, open-hearth. ............ $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................ 81.00 
OID | diaccencstdeneesrersstenionnt $1.00 
ERIE > cick’, ntiihncentlbassentarsiobesiyeles 31.00 
Philadelphia  ...ci.cccccccsccesesecsesersseees $7.30 
RES AER Ce ENE Saye eee 82.00 to 33.00 
Forging, Chicago .......0ssrcoseeeeee 37.00 


Forging, Pittsburgh 
Forging, Philadelphia ................. 
SHEET BARS 





36.00 to 37.00 
42.30 














Pittsburgh $31.00 
Youngstown $1.00 
SIE ssnivticinssabendienbinitenntiicartnepeed 31.00 
Chicago ........ $2.00 
SLABS 
RT ssccicenensécterstmnaionars alin $31.00 
Youngstown 31.00 
ERIN cnitaceiamvdincbesmineiien 31.00 
WIRE RODS 
pechareh, Cleveland cesccsosrsseee wy 
cago 7 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh .............. 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 514% ... $4.80 
Mesabi beasemer, 5146 % cc... 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 51446% 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514%4% .... 4.50 
High phosphorus, 51% aeintieee 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-68% (contract)—10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

65%, iron, 6-10% manganese 10.50 to 11.00 
North African low phosphorus 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65%  ..cc.ccccccssesses 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ............. 11.00 
Spanish and North African 

Basic, BO tO GOK vi..ccrccccccrereee 9.50 to 10.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future, 

short ton unit, duty paid ...... 18.50 to 14.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f.$21.50 to 22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent)... 80 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ........; 80 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent) ...... 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel Kentucky con 
Illinois mines, per net ton..... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... 519. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 


Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland $43.00 
Georgia, Alabama .............c000 40.00 to 47.00 


Second Quality 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland 35.00 to 38.00 





Georgia, Alabama ...........csscceeeee 80.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania S 00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind. 2.00 
Birmingham, ( :  ESSISS SSIES EE ee 50.00 to SL 00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per net ton. 
De Oe Ee ikeesciencsretnirionninces 65.00 
MAGNESITE 


Dead burned grain, net ton, 

Chester, Pa., or Baltimore 

ase 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 





Seenseeeeeenenenenseneesocenen 


Net ton, Chester, Pa., and Baltimore hoor 
9x 4% x 2% 
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Pig Iron 


Ko’ Market Section 


Market Is More Active in Inquiries and Sales 
—Shipments Steady at May Rate—Large 
Users Covering for Third Quarter 








ter are more. active. 


Sie of pig iron and inquiries for third quar- 


Cincinnati 4500 tons. 
in the Chicago district. 


for pig iron continues at low ebb. 

Both shipments and new buying 

are at slow rate, shipments fail- 
ing to make inroads on output al- 
though four of seven merchant stacks 
in the Pittsburgh and valley districts 
are idle. Small orders are booked 
regularly but the aggregate is light. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. is inquiring for requirements at 
Trafford City, Pa., and Cleveland. No 
specific tonnage is mentioned. Other 
inquiry is dull. Valley prices are un- 
changed, with Pittsburgh furnace quo- 
tations 50 cents above the valley 
levels. 

Boston, June 17.—Pig iron sales 
here in the past week dropped to 
1000 tons. The General Electric Co. 
has not yet closed on its inquiry for 
requirements at Pittsfield and Lynn, 
Mass. A Connecticut melter is in the 
market for 1250 tons of malleable. 
Prices are unchanged. 

New York, June 17.—While large 
orders are lacking pig iron buying 
is slightly better, sales in the past 
week aggregating 7000 to 8000 tons. 
Inquiry totals at least 5000 tons, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of two 
lots amounting to approximately 3500 
tons. Prices of Buffalo iron are un- 
changed at $16 to $16.50, base, fur- 
nace, and southern iron is $18 to 
$18.50, delivered, New York docks. 
Leading inquiries include 1500 tons for 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Action on 
1350 tons for the General Electric 
Co.’s various eastern plants is ex- 
pected shortly. An importer has 
brought 1000 tons of Swedish char- 
coal iron into Baltimore to apply 
against a single order for 1500 tons. 
The remaining 500 tons will arrive 
later. Swedish charcoal iron has been 
holding at around $36 a ton, f.o.b., 
Atlantic ports. 

Buffalo, June 17.—Producers here 
report 4000 to 5000 tons of new in- 
quiry for pig iron. One lot of 1000 
tons of foundry and malleable is 
wanted for eastern delivery. This in- 
quiry probably will establish current 
prices for third quarter. Producers 
say they will not shade $16, base, fur- 
nace, on eastern inquiry, and that the 
district base of $18.50 also will be 
maintained. ; 

Youngstown, O., June _17.—Buying 
of various grades of pig iron has 
been reduced to a minimum, while 
shipments from furnaces continue fair- 


pP ITTSBURGH, June 17.—Demand 


Cleveland 

booked 14,500 tons in the week. New York 
reports 7000 to 8000 tons; Buffalo 5000 tons and 
More action also 
Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co. is in the market for substantial ton- 
nages at Cleveland and Trafford City, Pa. 


interests 


is noted 
Electric 


Wor- 


Tn 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY NO. 2 


Ca, © SUPA — evcccnsccesvescninsececornvice $18.50 
Chicago, lake dock ...ccccccccccscsesceresees 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, district furnace.............. 19.00 


19.68 to 20.13 
18.50 
18.50 


Pittsburgh, delivered 
Valley, furnace 
Cleveland furnace, local delivery... 





Philadelphia, delivered  ...........:c000+ 19.76 to 20.26 
Virginia, furnace 17.75 
Granite City, Ill., furnace.............. 19.00 
Buffalo, furnace, locai delivered.... 18.50 


delivered Boston 21.41 to 21.91 


Buffalo, 
del. all-rail, Brooklyn.... 20.91 to 21.41 


Buffalo, 





Buffalo, delivered, all-rail, Newark 19.28 to 19.78 
Ala., Birmingham fur., local del..... 14.00 
Alabama, delivered Chicago se 18.01 
Alabama, delivered St. Louis is 17.42 
Alabama, delivered Cincinnati........ 16.69 to 18.19 
Alabama, delivered Cleveland ........ 18.51 to 19.01 
Alabama, Philadelphia dock del. .... 17.25 to 18.25 
Alabama, Baltimore dock delivery 17.00 to 18.00 
Alabama, New York dock delivery 18.00 to 18.50 
Alabama, Boston dock delivery .... 20.21 
Tenn., Birmingham base, local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, delivered Cincinnati...... 16.69 to 18.19 
Montreal, delivered  .........scssccscceeesseees 23.50 
Toronto, delivered . ...........cccsessscceeseeee 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, furnace, local delivery.... 19.00 


21.41 to 21.91 
even 19.78 to 20.28 
. 21.91 to 22.41 


Buffalo, all-rail, Brooklyn.............. 

Buffalo, all-rail, Newark...... 

Buffalo, delivered Boston. 

VRER, - SIRO | cssictvccctscctpevnenecteanes 18.25 

Eastern, delivered Philadelphia.... 20.26 to 20.76 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 








Buffalo furnace, local delivery........ 20.00 
Eastern, delivered Philadelphia........ 20.76 to 21.26 
MALLEABLE 
CORROIING, / LOUIE si csccancecorecisatececinsonsids 18.50 
Chicago, Jake dOck  ...cccccccossccsescosessses 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland furnace, local delivery 18.50 
Pittsburgh district furnace.............. 19.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered ............cccccceseee 20.13 to 20.63 
Valley furnace 19.00 
Buffalo furnace, local delivery.......... 19.00 
Eastern Penn., delivered ..........00 19.76 to 21.41 
Granite City, Ill., furnace ................. 19.00 
Montreal, delivered .........cccccsscsecssseeses 24.00 
Toronto, delivered  ..........cccscssccssseseee 22.60 
ASIC 
Pittsburgh district furnace................ 19.00 


Pittsburgh, delivered 
Eastern Penn., delivered 


19.63 to 20.13 
18.50 to 19.00 


eeeeeeerewsesesesees 


Seow eeerensereneee 








Buffalo furnace, local delivery........ 18.00 
Montreal, delivered ...cccccscssesseeseeee 22.50 
JF EE, SUMED « sicnsceabiiensiiataenmaeenntinsess 18.50 
Valley, furnace 19.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 20.76 
LOW PHOS 
Valley furnace, standard .............. 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard. ............c:0000+ 24.76 


Furnace, copper-bearin 
G 


Pittsburgh district furnace ........... 


18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered 19.13 to 19.63 


CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, delivered Chicago.. 23.04 to 27.04 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., furnace, in per cents. 
5—$21.50; 6—$21.50; 7—$22.00; 8—22.50; 
9—$23; 10—$23.50; 11—$24.50; 12—$25.50; 
13—$26.50. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., furnace, in per cents. 
10—$29; 11—$31; 12—$33; 138—-$35; 14—$37; 
15—$39; 16—$42; 17—$45. 
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thington Pump & Machinery Corp. is inquiring for 
around 3000 tons for several plants, and General 
Electric Co. is expected to close soon on 1350 tons 
for eastern works. 
2500 tons, and a central Illinois implement maker 
is inquiring for around 2000 tons of malleable. 
From 10,000 to 15,000 tons is on inquiry at Cleve- 
land. Shipments show little change. 


An eastern Ohio melter wants 


ly steady on contracts. Blast fur- 
nace operations have not changed in 
the past week. No. 2 foundry and 


basic continue $18.50, furnace, and 
malleable and bessemer $19. 
Cleveland, June 17.—More and 


larger inquiries for pig iron for third 
quarter feature the market. Sales also 
increased the past week, furnace inter- 
ests with headquarters here and in De- 
troit booking 14,500 tons, compared 
with 8300 tons the week preceding. 
About 20 melters are asking for third 
quarter prices and sellers here esti- 
mate the total pending at 10,000 to 
15,000 tons. Westinghouse’ Electric 
& Mfg. Co. is inquiring for a portion 
of its requirements at Cleveland and 
Trafford City, Pa. The tonnage is not 
specified, but normally the two plants 
consume more than 5000 tons in a 
quarter. Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. wants 1500 tons for 
Buffalo, and a few carloads for Cin- 
cinnati. An unidentified Ohio melter 
is inquiring for 2500 tons. Several 
Cleveland melters are expected in the 
market soon. Shipments are little 
changed from the May rate. Cleve- 
land furnaces book orders for local 
shipment at $18.50, base, furnace, 
while $18 is the usual price for out- 
side competitive points. The lake fur- 
nace price in western Ohio and In- 
diana is $18, and in Michigan $18.50 
to $19. Sales of silvery iron are 
lacking and furnace representatives 
here say they have no fixed sched- 
ule. Competition between Buffalo and 
southern Ohio makers in the Chicago 
district resulted in lower prices there. 
In Ohio prices are nominal and vary 
with destination. 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Sales of pig 
iron in this district the past week 
totaled 4500 tons. Reports indicate 
little if any shading on southern iron 
from the quotation of $13, base, Bir- 
mingham. An eastern Ohio melter is 
inquiring for 2000 to 2500 tons of 
northern iron for third quarter. Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad’s current re- 
quirements are 200 tons of southern 
iron, 175 tons of high manganese, 
60 tons of charcoal and 60 tons of low 
silicon. : 

Chicago, June 17.—This district con- 
tinues a battleground of pig iron 
prices. Quotations of $12, base, for 
southern iron permit all-rail deliveries 
from Alabama furnaces at slightly 
over $18. Prices of Chicago furnace 


(Concluded on Page 98) 
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Coke 





New Business Quiet—Shipments 
on Contracts Steady—Users Slow 
to Cover Requirements 





OKE production in the Connellsville district is at a rate ap- 


proximately 30 per cent of that a year ago. 


A slight im- 


provement is noted in recent operations, as contract ship- 
ments of furnace and foundry grades are fairly steady. Some con- 
sumers of by-product foundry coke are deferring deliveries, with 


a considerable carry-over on first half contracts. 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—The market 
for beehive coke is quiet while con- 
tinued restriction in output main- 
tains a fairly steady tone. Furnace 
coke shipments are holding well but 
spot buying is dull. Standard bee- 
hive furnace fuel continues $2.50 on 
the majority of spot tonnages. Ac- 
tivity in foundry coke is_ tending 
downward but prices are steady at 
$3.50 to $4.85. Production has in- 
creased moderately as a result of the 
absorption of surplus fuel accumu- 
lated recently. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended June 
7 was 32,200 tons compared with 29,- 
960 tons the preceding week, and 108,- 
190 tons in the same period a year 
ago, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, June 17.—Consumption of 
foundry coke is lower, with melters 
seeking to defer shipments. Business 
is quiet and prices unchanged. 

New York, June 17.—Dullness pre- 
vails in coke with the beehive furnace 
grade soft at $2.50 to $2.60, Connells- 
ville, and standard grades of beehive 
foundry coke, $3.50 to $3.75, Connells- 
ville. Premium brands are $4.85, La- 
trobe and Connellsville. By-product 
coke is $9.40, Newark; $11, New Eng- 
land; and $9, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke so far 
this month fail to show any improve- 
ment over May. Prices are steady. 

St. Louis, June 17.—Demand for fur- 
nace and foundry coke continues quiet. 
Users are not taking full contract 
quotas. By-product coke producers 
have opened books for second half 
at unchanged prices, but consumers 


UU Ue ee | | Ca 


Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace... $2.50 
Connellsville foundry .............c00. . 8.50to 4.85 
New River foundry ............ccccccse 6.00 
Wise county foundry on... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ...........0......00000. 8.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
RE aa Gpeerercumera sae $9.00 to 9.40 
EEE: 8.00 
New England, del. ............ccsccccecsessss 11.00 
a ON Sn ra 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ............cccccceceeeeee 6.00 
ES aa Ere 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 


Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
NS I a 8.75 
EREEIIEES APUIIIND © scareicssasscereisitvnininncsaiycvinnns 8.50 
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Prices are steady. 


indicate they will buy currently as 
required. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—Less 
than 195 of the 1390 by-product coke 
ovens in this district are idle but 
those active are not being worked to 
capacity. By-product foundry coke 
continues $5, base, Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





Shipments Are Slower—Ferrotungsten 
Price Easier 


New York, June 17.—Specifications 
on spiegeleisen contracts are moder- 
ately active. Domestic material, 19 to 
21 per cent, is steady at $34, furnace, 
in carload lots. Ferromanganese also 
is unchanged at $99, duty paid, to 
users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Shipments of this material have 
dropped slightly. 

Ferroalloys such as vanadium and 
chrome are unchanged, and specifica- 
tions are spotty. High-grade ferro- 
silicon has not been affected by the 
recent reduction in the low-grade al- 
loy. Tungsten continues weak but 
nominal, with wolframite available at 
slightly more than $5, a short ton 
unit, plus the new duty of $7.93 a unit. 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Little change 
is noted in current ferroalloy ship- 
ments but a decline is noted over a 
period of a number of weeks. Move- 
ment of ferromanganese and _ spie- 
geleisen is moderately lower than a 
month ago while ferrochrome remains 
in fairly steady demand. Ferrotung- 
sten is slightly more active, with the 
market lower but steadier at $1.15 
to $1.10 a pound. Prices on other 
grades are unchanged, with ferro- 
manganese continuing $103.79, de- 
livered, for small lots and spiegeleisen 
$34 on orders up to 100 tons. 

Chicago, June 17.—Shipments and 
specifications of ferroalloys show a 
further decline from the rate in May. 
It is understood a cargo of Canadian 
spiegeleisen is being shipped by wa- 
ter to the Gary district. 


Closes Buffalo Plant 


Buffalo, June 17.—Massey-Harris 
Co., Batavia, N. Y., one of the largest 
consumers of pig iron in this district, 
will close its plant soon for four to 
eight weeks. Full operations are not 
likely to be resumed much before 
Sept. 1. 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Specifications Decline and June Falls 
Below May 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 88 


Chicago, June 17.—Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are light and 
much diversified, making execution of 
orders costly. Third quarter contract- 
ing is about half completed and sellers 
of bolts and nuts report virtually no 
resistance to prices which are quoted 
on the basis of 64 to 73 off for bolts 
and nuts, 3.00c, Chicago, for large 
structural rivets, and 70 to 70, 10 and 
5 off for small rivets. 

New York, June 17.—While jobbers 
are contracting for bolts and nuts 
for third quarter at the prevailing 
price of 73 off, some sellers believe 
these contracts will not be fully speci- 
fied. End of the current quarter will 
see much tonnage not specified. Opera- 
tions are easier at 55 to 60 per 
cent. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Contracts 
have been generally renewed through 
third quarter at 73 off list for bolts 
and nuts and at 2.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for rivets. Current demand for 
bolts, nuts and rivets continues at 
the past few weeks’ average and some 
improvement is expected because 
structural fabricators who made their 
own rivets in the 3.10c market are 
now expected to buy at 2.90c. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets continue to 
taper. June business shows a decrease 
from May, with specifications from 
jobbers and railroads lighter. Third 
quarter contracting is under way, with 
prices steady at 73 off for bolts and 
nuts, and 2.90c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Orders for nuts, 
bolts and rivets are scarce. Imme- 
diate wants alone are covered. Few 
users have contracted for third quar- 
ter. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 
(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid ............... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.. 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace spottf... 34.00 


*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, “freight 
allowed, carloads 
*Do, less carload ” 88.50 
Do, 75 per cent . .. 13.00 to 15.00 

Ferrochrome, 66- 10. “chromium, 4- 6 


83.50 





carbon, cts. per lb., con., del........ 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery suigibindiiselwabuiie 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 1.15 to 1.20 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

lb., contained, on analysis ........ 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon- titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton .............. 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload ................ 170.00 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ......... 91 00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)............ 122.50 


+Carloads. 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 





Differentials apply to large quan- 
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Scrap 





Inactivity Rules as Melters Re- 
fuse to Buy—Prices Sink to 
Somewhat Lower Levels 








supplies. 
the lowest since 1921. 


been heard, although little direct evi- 
dence appears to strengthen the view 
that melters are preparing to lay down 
Prices on many grades are 
Cast borings 


























































; at $7.75 to $8.25 have reached the 
lowest mark in eight years. Industrial 
: Sgn y : 
scrap is reflecting recent slow fabri- 
F cating activities, and offerings are 
EDUCED production by steelworks has brought further cur- lighter. Periodic railroad lists, on the 
| tailment of scrap melt and consumers have cut down ma- other hand, are near normal for this 
terially on tonnage. Prices are declining and some have season. 
reached the lowest level for eight years. Greater use of pig iron d ves — zane a 2 oe at 
: - : : uction a es ahwa eal- 
s 0 , 
from their own stacks is reducing requirements of steel mills stave - lave ateend Park buying 
“8 : are eso prices on foundry stove plate to a 
Chicago, June 17.—Additional re- their pig iron output is illustrated by spread of $7.25 to $7.75, New York. 
ductions in iron and steel scrap con- the present market. Melting steel They have also reduced turnings 50 
tinue. The extent to which steelworks shipments are limited and the price cents a ton to $5.50, New York, and 
melters are cutting down on scrap range continues at $12 to $12.50. Re- have made a similar reduction on 
consumption with the use of more of ports of some speculative interest have strictly No. 1 melting steel, now of- 
I d Steel S Pri 
Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chi., rolled steel.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel Works Scrap CHICALO  oreeereeseserrenee 18.00 to 13.50 Birmingham,chem. 12.00to18.00 Cincinnati ............. 12.00 to 12.50 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL St. Lowis 0000 11.25 to 11.75 Birmingham, plain 7.50 to 8.50 N. Y., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Birmingham ........ 10.50 to 12.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00to 9.50 Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.50 to 16.00 
Boston, dealers .... 9.00 to 9.25 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers .... 4.10to 4.50 Pittsburgh, steel.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 .25 bloom crops........ 17.50 to 18.00 = Buffalo ...csseeees 9.75 to 10.00 St. Louis, iron .... 12.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 -25 to 11. Cleve. billet and Chicago 7.75 to 8.25 St. Louis, steel .... 14.00 to 14.50 
CII iceccscicanscasteces .00 to 12. bloom crops ........ 17.50 Cincinnati, dea 8.00 to 8.50 East Pa. steel ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati, deal.... 11.00 to 11. Eastern Pa... 19.50 to 20.00 Cleveland ................ 9.25 to 9.50 East Pa. iron ...... 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 12.25 to 13.00 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 7.50 to 17.75 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 11.75 to 12.25 bloom crops ... 19.00 to 20.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 10.00 Birmingham cup 12.00 to 13.00 
Detroit, No. 1 deal 11.00 to 11.50 Pitts. Sheet bar Eastern Pa., chem 14.00 to 14.50 Buffalo 7 ” 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2deal. 9.50 to 10.00 eS eee 18.50 to 19.00 New York, deal... 6.50 Boston, textile ... 11.50 to 12.50 
East Pa., del. mill 13.00to 13.50 ppogs, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh ............ 10.00 Chicago, mach. _. 14.00 to 14.55 
N. Y. deal R. R..... 9.00 to =o CORAARID  ciianisiarasiscnsee 13.00 to 13.50 St. Louis ........00 9.25 to 9.50 Chicago, railroad. 11.20 to 11.75 
_ ¥. = - a bi thay He BE. TOTES ccceccorccsesces 12.00 to 12.50 PIPE AND FLUES a ae om 11.20 to 11.75 
Pittsburgh No. 1.. 14.75t015.25 ,. SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati, deal... 9.00to 9.50 ~ norntae mach. 
St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 11.75 to 12.00 CRI OIIID ccscerinsaicesinceio 12.00 to 12.50 cupolas, gross .... 17.75 to 18.25 
Federal, Ill. ....... 11.00to11.50 Cleveland 9.25 to 9.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS es cupola.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Granite City, ill. 10.50 to 11.00 St Louis 10.60 £0 11.00 Busted ersnmnmenenen A00tei000. Goa g aeie” thtee ae 
Valleys, No. 1 ...... 15.50 to 16.00 Mill S Chicago, net ........ 8.50to 9.00 wy — 1s 
ie Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati .... 9.00to 9.50 Ny ¥, ey “aon 0.26 
COMPRESSED — 15 RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern Pa. 11.00 foundries ............ 15.00 
nelle sapien pee oe Oe 10.00to 10.59 New York, deal... ||... 775 Pittsburgh, cupola 14.00 to 14.50 
oe » pence ; i290 Boston, dealers 8.00 to 2.25 cosseeee eoceee San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers. 10.50to 11.00 Buffalo, No. 1........ 10.00 to 10.50 FORGE FLASHINGS OUING: - sorteaceenporicenpss 14.00 to 14.25 
E. Pa. new mat. 12.00 to 12.50 Buffalo, No. 2........ 13.50 to 14.00 Boston, dealers 7.00 to 7.50 St. L. No. 1 mach. 12.50 to 13.00 
Sedctoer 14. ‘ Chicago, No. 1...... 11.25 to 11.75 , eae 3 St. Louis, No. 1.... 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh  ......00+ 14.75 to 15.25 X No. 2 12.00 to 12.50 PRATER“ sepitbonetncionnct 11.25 to 11.75 
Valleys srcsesssesenseene 15.00 Chicago, No. 2. 00 t011.80 Cleve. over 10 in. 10.50 to 11.00 HEAVY CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS ewe Pa.” 18.00 to 15.50 _ DEtTOHt sssevecveseeeeeen 9.75 to 10.25 Beaten seats sans 10.50 to 11.00 
I oo aititetenenen 9.00 to 9.50 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 FORGE SCRAP er malig ene Ac ate Gas 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 10.25 to 10.76 Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.75 to 15.25 Boston, dealers .... 7.00to 7.50 Gleve.’ breakable 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland ws. 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 10.00 1010.50 Chicago ....rssesssssees 14.50 to 15.00 Detroit, auto net . 
Eastern Pa. ......... 10.0 St. Louis, No. 2.... 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. .....0. 12.50 to 13.00 Dealers ee Rt 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh ieciminteabih 12.50 to 13.00 SPECIFICATION Pt ater ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Det., break., deal. 7.00to 7.50 
Bt; TOU. saennees 6.50 to 7.00 Wi ok oe Oto 8.50 , Eastern Pa 12.25 to 12.75 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE Eastern Pa. «ss 12.50 gen NE secsesveee = pe oo N. Y. No. 1 deal... 9.25to 9.50 
CHICAGO — -oaesecccrcrerseee 7.50 to 8.00 New York, deal... 7.75 to 8.25 slimmer 2 dona vectra ne a N. Y. break. deal 8.00to 9.00 
Cincinnati .........0+ 8.00 to 8.50 BUSHELING ’ Pittsburgh  .....se 11.00 to 11.50 
Detroit, desiers ... 8.00to 8.50 Buffalo, No. 1...... 11.50 to 18.00 Iron, SteelyWorks Scrap MALLEABLE 
meen Fen e C00 1.00 Gane ta 1 del. 936i 816 AXLE TURNINGS Boston, railroad .... 15.00 to 15.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Cinn., No. 2 ceesenn 6.25 to 6.75 Boston, deal. ss... 6.75 to 7.00 Buffalo ......... vussssseee 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham .......... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 2... 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo .....-sscssssse 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, agri. 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston, dealers .... 7.00 to 8.75 Detroit, No. 1 new Chicago steelworks 9.50to10.00 Chicago, railroad.. 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo .....seeeseeeesseees 16.25 to 16.75 WEIN, mecvsinsnmepchonjees 9.75 t0 10.25 Cleveland — .sccsesessssne 12.00 to 12.26 Cinn., R. R. deal... 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago (3 ft.).... 14.00t0 14.50 gt. Louis, No. 1... 9.50t010.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 11.00 t012.00 Cinn., agri., deal.... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (2 ft.)...... 14.50 to 15.00 Valleys, new No. 1 5.00 Pittsburgh . 18.00 to 13.50 Cleveland, rail ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, deal.... 17.00 to 17.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS i, (ReEE  chnsnnancas 9.25 to 9.75 Detroit, auto deal.. 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham .......... 7.50 to — STEEL CAR AXLES St. Louis, rail ........ 13.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh, (open- Boston, dealers .... 4.25 to 4.50 Birmingham .......... 19.00 to 20.00 : 
hearth, 3 ft. and se WEIRNO : secicstesiveviesens 8.75 to 9.00 Boston, ship point 15.50 to 16.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
SS eee 17.00 0.17.50 = Chicago ...csesssseserees 6.50to 7.00 Buffalo ...... .. 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
ae Pe ee 16.00 to 16.50 Cincinnati, deal... 7.50to 8.00 Chicago veces 16.80 to 17.35 5 Seek cial oven 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland ..... .. 8.00to 8.50 Eastern Pa. ; 22.0€ pe 
ba Deteolt vssisionae 6.25 to 6.75 St, Louis sesecsecsseeenee 16.50t0 17.00 Birmingham, cup.. 12.00 to 13.00 
Birmingham peveveccce 10.00 to 11.00 East P 9.00 Boston sasteesiiesns 0G te Oe 
Boston, consumers 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pa. = | SHAFTING Buffalo ..... 13.50 to 14.00 
4 New York, deal...... 5.50 > “ uffalo +18 o 14, 
Buf¥alo  ....seseeeeseeseres 11.00 to 11.50 Die burch 9.50 to 10.00 Boston, ship point 12.50t0 13.00 Ghicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, net. ......... 9.50 to 10.00 ittsburg 6.75 t 7.25 CHSGIIIG  Kcseccisticsicoiens 16.25 to 16.80 astern Pa... 15.00 to 15.50 
Ginn., deal. net... 8.25to 8.75 St. Louis RID NO SeGe . -Raetern Phe -cnaniie 18.00 to 18.25 jy, York.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
: WURGR sresscectsicanioes 11.25 to 11.75 ew York...cve0 10.00 to 10. 
Detroit, net, deal... 9.00 to 9.50 New York, deal. .... 18.00 t0 14.00 gy oui 2.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pa 10.09 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS 9)" ovis ep thed i Ma oan 12.50 to 13. 
N. Y., deal.. mili. 6.25 to 6.50 For blast furnace use ee ; LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Sg ae 9.75 to 10.25 Boston, dealers... 350to 1.00 Iron¥Foundry Scrap Chicago, cut ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cincinnati, desi... 8.00 to 8.50 CAR WHEELS St. Louis No. 1... 13.00 to 18.50 
Babe ciisiiiciniiniens 16.25 to 16.75 Cleveland ....sssessee+s0 9.25 to 9.50 Birmingham, iron.. 10.00 to 11.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
CD ccspeciencsneinins 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit, dealers .... 7.50 to 7.75 Boston, irOn ss. 14.00 t0 14.50 = Chica ........scecseeeseee 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pa. we 18.50 to 19.00 Fastern Pa._....... 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo, iron .......... 13.25 to 18.75 Pittsburgh .. 17.50 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh .... . 17.50 to 18.00 New York, deal 5.00 Buffalo, steel .......... 16.25 to 16.76 Eastern Pa. .. 18.00 to 19.00 
BE LOUIS cectssiscsacee 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh 10.00 Chicago, iron ........ 13.50to0 14.00 Buffalo ...... . 17.00 to 17.50 
$$$, ___ 
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fering $10 on barge for Buffalo and 
$9.50 for Bridgeport, Conn. 

Boston, June 17.—While iron and 
steel scrap shows little improvement, 
some Pittsburgh mills appear anxious 
to buy heavy melting steel, the price 
of which has displayed a firmer trend 
in the past. week or so. While no 
bidding is going on considerable can 
be sold, but local interests are not 
anxious to sell at prevailing prices. 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Several sales 
have been made of yard steel at $10.50 
to $10.75, while No. 2 melting steel 
ranges at $10.75 to $11. No new sales 
have been made of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel, which remains $13 to $13.50, 
delivered. Stove plate and turnings 
are lower on new sales. 

Buffalo, June 17.—There is an in- 
quiry for 1800 tons of No. 1 machinery 
cast for Buffalo district delivery. Spe- 
cifications are so rigid that dealers 
are in no haste to quote. All other 
lines are quiet with prices mostly nom- 
inal. Niagara Falls offers for ma- 
chine shop turnings have been further 
reduced to $10.25, delivered, and there 
is no general buying at this price. 
Yard operation continues slow. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Prices for iron 
and steel scrap are easier with de- 
mand light. eavy melting steel is 
quotable 25 cents lower at $14.75 to 
$15.25, with further sales lacking at 
$15.50, although dealers are unable to 
pick up large tonnages for most points 
at less than $15. Blast furnace ma- 
terial is lower on a sale of $10. Low 
phos grades are quiet but weaker. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Activity in iron 
and steel scrap shows further re- 
cession this week with the closing 
down of one important steelworks and 
reduced operations of others. Con- 
sumer buying is entirely lacking with 
mills showing no interest. Dealers 
are taking little material for ship- 
ment against orders. Demand for 
foundry grades also has tapered. Prices 
are nominally unchanged with the ex- 
ception of shoveling steel turnings, 
now quoted on the same basis as bor- 
ings and turnings. 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices remain unchanged. De- 
mand is low and buyers continue pres- 
sure on prices. Bidding on recent 
railroad lists was considered good and 
supplies from this source are proving 
adequate. 

Detroit, June 17.—Sentimentally iron 
and steel scrap prices are weak, 
though prices are nominally unchanged 
in absence of trading. With summer 
shutdowns supplies from producers 
will be small for some time and prices 
seem likely to remain unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—Quota- 
tions on iron and steel scrap are weak; 
supplies are sufficient for all needs. 
Heavy melting steel is unchanged at 
$10.75 to $12, delivered. 

St. Louis, June 17.—Buying activity 
in iron and steel scrap is confined 
chiefly to brokers who still have orders 
to fill, The volume of such unfilled 
orders, however, is rapidly declining, 
and unless new business is forthcom- 
ing shortly things will be at a stand- 
still. Singularly enough, despite lack 
of consumer buying, railroads recently 
have been receiving good prices. Bid- 
ding has been brisk, and all lists 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 


Iron axles ........ 
Stee] axles 
Car wheels ..... 


























Stove plate 12.00 
RINE SENG | iciahtlenssninntitocntantdeineces 6.00 
Turnings ....... 6.50 
Heavy melting steel ..........csccssssesees 8.00 
TORONTO 
Steel axles .. 14.00 
Iron axles 16.00 
Heavy melting steel] ........ccccccsscsseres 9.00 
Turnings 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (Met) ..cccccccccsrceseee 15.00 


Malleable (net) 





LET 
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promptly sold. Some items brought 
higher figures than those quoted in 
dealers’ lists. 

Toronto, Ont., June 17.—Canadian 
iron and steel scrap markets have 
shown little change. Iron scrap sales 
are holding up to expectations, with 
machinery cast in good demand for 
spot and future delivery. Steel scrap 
is dull with limited buying. Releases 
against contract are responsible for 
a good flow of scrap. Prices are un- 
changed. 





Semifinished Steel 





Market More Clearly Defined at $31— 
Business Slow 
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Pittsburgh, June 17.—New buying 
and contracting in semifinished steel 
remain slow. The market is fairly 
well defined at $31 for rerolling bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs, with forg- 
ing billets continuing at $37. The 
market on the latter, however, has 
not been tested. Specifications from 
sheet and strip mills are slow. Wire 
rods are slightly less active, but 
steady at $36. 

Cleveland, June 17.—The leading 
merchant producer of sheet bars, bil- 
lets and slabs has dropped two more 
open hearths, now operating six of 
14. Consumers will continue to order 
material in the third quarter as re- 
quirements arise at prices prevailing 
at time of delivery. Sellers offer 
sheet bars, billets and slabs at $31, 
base, Cleveland or Youngstown. 


Chicago, June 17.—Quotations of 
$32 to $33, base Chicago, are reported 
for billets, blooms and slabs. Buying 
is light, but shipments are fair. A 
moderate demand is maintained for 
forging billets which are quoted $37, 
base Chicago. Wire rods are $37, 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Several sales 
of billets were closed here in the 
past week at $32, base, Pittsburgh, 
for rerollers, and $37 for forging. 

Youngstown, O., June 17.—Slowing 
of independent sheet and strip mill 
activities has resulted in further 
slight reduction of independent open- 
hearth operations. These average 51 
per cent, against 53 per cent last 
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week. Bessemer production is around 
55 per cent. Small sales of sheet 
bars, billets and slabs are noted at 
$31, Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 








Operating Rates 





Operations Drop Sharply as Cleveland, 
Chicago Touch Low Marks 


Cleveland—Steelmaking suffered a 
severe drop, to 50 per cent, with only 
17 of 34 open-hearth furnaces pouring. 
Bourne-Fuller unit of Republic Steel 
Corp. has closed its stack for relin- 
ing, its five open hearths as well, 
and all steel for finishing here is 
being brought in temporarily from 
other Republic units. Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. has six of 14 open- 
hearth furnaces on; Otis Steel Co. 
five of eight. American Steel & Wire 


Co. presents the best picture, with 
six of seven open: hearths on. 
Youngstown, O.—Except depart- 


ments making tubular goods, steel mill 
activities are lower. Slightly reduced 
steel output and an almost general 
suspension of sheet mill operations 
brings average of all operations to 
about 62 per cent. Independent steel 
output shows 27 open hearths out of 
51 and 60 per cent of bessemer ca- 
pacity enraged. Steel corporation 
plants are operating 65 to 70. per 
cent. Of 120 independent sheet mills, 
less than 50 are scheduled this week. 
Strip output is not above 65 per cent. 
Independent tin plate production is 
about 50, that of the Steel Cor- 
poration 70. Independent bar mills 
are operating 60 per cent and those of 
the Steel corporation 70. Pipe mill 
operations show an increase from 60 
to 75 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steelmaking is 
at 60 per cent, with 14 open-hearth 
furnaces out of 23 in operation. Fif- 
teen blast furnaces are active. Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has 
blown out a blast furnace and banked 
another at Ensley, Ala; six open 
hearths and a rail mill have also been 
closed. Steel fabricating shops have 
stopped night work and are working 
four and five days a week. Sheet and 
plate mills at Fairfield, Ala., are op- 
erating at better than 50 per cent. 

Buffalo—Steelworks operations show 
a gain this week, advancing from 73 
to 75 per cent. Bethlehem’s Lacka- 
wanna plant continues to operate at 
close to capacity and is holding up 
the other steelworks in the average. 

Chicago—Ingot capacity is about 70 
per cent, a drop of five points. Illinois 
Steel Co. has blown out No. 4 furnace 
at South Chicago for relining, leaving 
14 of its 27 furnaces blowing. Inland 
Steel Co. has four active at Indiana 
Harbor, but after building up pig iron 
reserve stocks may reline one later 
in the summer. All finishing mill ac- 
tivity has declined except plate and 
sheet rollings. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has banked its No. 1 furnace 
at Indiana Harbor. 

Pittsburgh—Steelmaking operations 
are steady at 70 per cent. Sheet out- 
put is lower at 50 to 55, with tin 
plate 75 to 80. Strip is off at 60 
to 65, with pipe unchanged at 75. 
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Bars 





Production Less as Users Cover 
Only Necessary Small 
Future Buying Light 


Lots— 








OFT steel bar demand is confined to the barest requirements 
of users and offers of contracts for third quarter meet little re- 


sponse. 


Implement makers are in the usual summer slack 


period in the West and this has reduced activities at Chicago. Buy- 
ing is at a lower rate than that of May. Prices are fairly steady. 
Automotive requirements will be lower in July. 
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Chicago, June 17.—Bar mill opera- 
tions, at about 70 per cent, have been 
further reduced, due in part to gen- 
eral slowing down in the implement 
industry. Inventory and repair peri- 
ods for implement and tractor works 
this year are expected to continue at 
least through July. Miscellaneous bar 
orders are fair, sporadic gains mak- 
ing for a volume of sales and speci- 
fications similar to the last few weeks. 
Road building and excavating ma- 
chinery builders now are leading farm 
equipment. Mills, by adjusting roll- 
ing cycles to meet customers’ sched- 
ules wherever possible, are able to 
provide fairly prompt deliveries on 
most bar sizes. Third quarter books 
are open, but customers fail to con- 
sider coverage for that period, and 
mills are willing to let contracting 
take its logical course. Soft steel 
bars remain 1.85c, base, Chicago. Bar 
iron continues 1.90c. 


New York, June 17.—The steel bar 
market is marking time, with con- 
sumers’ inventories low and buyers 
covering from hand to mouth. Mean- 
while, 1.75c, Pittsburgh, appears 
steady with shipments ranging two 
to three weeks. 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Steel bar 
demand is slow. Prices continue 
1.75¢ to 1.80c, base, Pittsburgh. Iron 
bars have a range of 1.70c to 1.75c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 

Common iron bars here show a 
somewhat heavy volume of demand 
and prices are steady at 1.70c to 
1.75¢c, base, Pittsburgh, most current 
orders bringing the latter. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Bar demand 
continues to taper slowly from the 
May rate. Specifications continue in 
small lots with requirements of cold 
bar finishers reflecting seasonal quiet 
in automotive demand. Producers are 
taking third quarter contracts at 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, although this demand is 
light. The market continues fairly 
steady at this figure. 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—Former 
dullness in new business in steel bars 
apparently is being accentuated. Inde- 
pendent mills are less than 60 per cent 
active and Carnegie Steel district mills 
about 65 per cent active. Railroads 
and implement manufacturers seem 
to have bought and taken in about all 
the bar tonnage they need in north- 
ern Ohio. Carload lots of steel bars 


are going at 1.75c, Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland, June 17.—Soft steel bar 








orders for June to date parallel those 
of the same period of May. The 
prospects, however, are that June will 
close poorly. Automotive needs con- 
tinue to shrink. Interest in third 
quarter is mild, with mills willing to 
quote today’s prices for that delivery. 
Local mills usually quote 1.80c, Cleve- 
land, for local delivery and _ 1.75c, 
Cleveland, for outside shipment, levels 
which outside mills meet. 


The treasury department, Wash- 
ington, has announced allowance of 


on galvanized steel and 
manufactured by the 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, 


drawback 
iron sheets 


Ky., with the use of 
spelter. 


imported 


Safety Trophy Won by 
Berkshire Iron Mine 


The Berkshire iron ore mine at 
Stambaugh, Mich., operated by Ogle- 
bay, Norton & Co., has been awarded 
the “Sentinels of Safety” bronze 
trophy for 1929 The Berkshire 
mine worked 345,695 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident during the 
year, and its accident rate was zero. 
The combined accident-severity rate 
for all of the 54 metal mines which 
competed for the trophy was 5.99 
and the combined frequency rate was 
52.162. Anthracite, bituminous coal, 
nonmetallic mineral mines, quarries 
and open-cut mines also participated 
in the contest, a trophy being 
awarded in each of the five divisions 
by the Explosive Engineer. The 
average of all their severity rates 
was 9.258, and the average of the 
frequency rates was 66.346. The con- 
test is conducted by the bureau of 
mines, 


Seen 





Plates 


rs 


More Mills Reaffirm Prices for 
Third Quarter—8000 Tons Placed 
for Southwestern Refinery Work 





ter but the response from buyers is not especially encourag- 


Pe mills are reaffirming present prices for the third quar- 


ing. Current requirements of a miscellaneous character con- 
tinue fairly active. Chicago mills continue operating at 85 per 
cent. New orders for 8000 tons of plates for southwestern re- 
finery work were booked. Pipe and ship work feature the East. 
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Chicago, June 17.—Tank and pipe 
line work are supplying the only sub- 
stantial plate mill bookings. Opera- 
tions continue at about 85 per cent, 
with deliveries in three to four weeks. 
A local fabricator booked about 8000 
tons of tank plates for southwestern 
refinery work, and about 1200 tons 
are on inquiry. It is understood 
Phillips Petroleum Co. will require 
large tonnages of tank plates for 
storage stations along its proposed 
line, but it is not certain that even 
a part of the order will be closed 
soon. Mills are making no attempt 
to force third quarter business, but 
are ready to take bookings at 1.80c, 
Chicago. 


New York, June 17.—Plate sellers 
are reaffirming present prices of 1.80c 
to 1.85c, Coatesville, for third quarter, 
with the usual concessions of $1 or 
more a ton on ship and railroad work. 
The general volume of plate business 
is showing some improvement. Among 
active requirements at this time are 
2500 tons for reconditioning five ves- 
sels for the Roosevelt Lines, on which 
bids went in June 9, and 1000 tons of 
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30-inch steel pipe for the local de- 
partment of water supply, gas and 
eleciricity, on which bids were closed 
June 20. The department is ex- 
pected to announce action today on 
500 tons of 48-inch pipe for the Bronx, 
on which Culligan & Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., are low bidders. 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Plate tonnage 
continues light. Recent specifications 
are off moderately from the rate of 
early June and a month ago. Most 
leading consumers are taking smaller 
tonnages although requirements of 
fabricators are maintained fairly well. 
Third quarter contracting is dull with 
the market generally unchanged at 
1.70c, Pittsburgh, despite continued re- 
ports of concessions. 

Cleveland, June 17.—The number of 
plate orders is fair but the volume is 
low. Diversity continues to character- 
ize demand. Interest in third quarter 
is slow. The 1.70c, Pittsburgh, price 
is named. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Plate de- 
mand is maintained at the imptoved 
rate of the past several weeks, east- 
ern mills operating at 50 to 90 per 
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cent. The market shows more life. 
Several large projects are being lined 
up for closing in July. The price is 
unchanged at 1.80c, base, Coatesville, 
subject to differentials, particularly 
where plates are purchased with 
shapes and bars. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





875 tons, pipe line project, Everett, Wash., 
to Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, through J. W. Hoover, general con- 
tractor. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2200 tons, penstock for irrigation project Vale, 


Oreg. Bids opened June 9. 

1000 tons, 30-inch pipe, department of water 
supply, gas and electricity, New York. Bids 
June 20. 

500 tons, 48-inch pipe, department of water 
supply, gas and electricity, New York. 
Culligan & Co., Bayonne, N. J., low on 
general contract. 

250 tons. barges for Foss Co., Seattle. Gen- 


eral contract to Lake Washington Shipyards, 
Seattle. 


Machine Tools in Slump 


Cincinnati, June 17.—All classifica- 
tions of machine tool orders declined 
sharply in May. The index of total 
actual orders at 135.1 was the lowest 
since November, 1927; the 3-months 
average at 165.1 was low for at least 
17 months. Unfilled orders and ship- 
ments were also off for the month 
and cancellations rose, accordingly to 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 


association. Following show order av- 
erages: 

1929 *Index A *Index B *Index C *Total 
January .......... 286.6 278.8 294.2 285.6 
February $03.2 285.7 380.6 300.8 
EIES  ‘eichenndinias $21.4 $19.6 880.8 820.8 
ON eae 330.1 $28.5 349.8 830.0 
Sp eters $28.2 $80.7 354.9 $29.5 
NS ae 315.6 308.4 346.4 815.2 
| 296.2 284.6 324.6 294.8 
August ............ 284.2 279.7 272.6 286.1 
September ....... 268.5 258.6 262.8 265.8 
October ............ 295.4 263.0 269.0 287.0 
November _...... 250.8 235.7 261.2 247.2 
December ........ 224.0 212.7 268.8 222.1 
1980 

January .......... 178.8 171.9 226.8 175.4 
February ........ 170.8 169.1 218.6 172.4 
Mareh  .ncccccoesssee 172.8 184.0 219.7 177.8 
SSR 167.6 197.7 214.4 176.8 
Ee er ee 155.2 191.2 195.3 165.1 
tRevised. 


*Note—Index A, base more than $650,000; In- 
dex B, base $10,000 to $50,000; Index C, base 
less than $10,000. Base: average shipments for 
years 1922-23-24. Totals: The total of all re- 
ports is not an average of A, B and C, but 
represents the total sum of each item in per- 
centage of the total base. 


Merritt L. Wolfe Dies 


Merritt L. Wolfe, 42, secretary of 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, died 
at Ocean City, N. J., June 13, after a 
lengthy illness. 





Hillside Is Shipping 


Despite the cavein of the water 
tower at the mines of the Hillside 
Fluorspar Co. at Rosiclare, Ill., ship- 
ments are being continued, out of 
stock, and full operations will be re- 
sumed in six days, according to G. H. 
Jones, president, of Chicago. 
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Gulf Oi! Awards 100,000-ton Line 
—Cast Projects Small but Nu- 





NOTHER 100,000-ton pipe line placed with National Tube Co. 


heightens interest in steel line pipe. 


Advertised projects re- 


quiring cast pipe are fairly numerous in the 100 to 500-ton 


range. 
will take 520 tons. 
represents fair aggregate. 


A 7 and 9-foot diameter tunnel under Harlem river, N. Y., 
Intermittent private and contractor business 
Prices are unchanged. 
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New York, June 17.—Several thou- 
sand tons of cast pipe are pending. 
Bids are in on general contracts. This 
includes lines at Beacon, N. Y., and for 
the Newcastle water district. Bids 
will be taken June 30 on two and a 
quarter miles of 10 and 24-inch cast 
pipe for New Rochelle and Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y. Queens will take 300 
tons of 30-inch pipe, opening bids June 
24 on the general contract. On the 
same date about 150 tons of 30 and 24- 
inch and smaller sizes will be opened 
for the Bronx. Prices are firm on a 
basis of $37, eastern foundry. 


Boston, June 17.—Nearly 1500 tons 
of pipe were sold in this district last 
week. Massachusetts awarded Donald- 
son Iron Co. 100 tons of water pipe 
and 350 tons of gas pipe. Gloucester, 
Mass., bought 200 tons and Bucksport, 
Me., awarded Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co. 800 tons. Amherst, Mass., 
opens bids June 24 on 200 tons. Price 
situation is firm at $36 to $37 a ton. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Most large 
line pipe projects have now taken the 
form of orders on pipe producers’ 
books. A 900-mile line for the Gulf 
Oil Corp. of Pennsylvania has been 
formally announced. It will be laid 
for Union Gulf Corp., a_ subsidiary, 
from eastern Oklahoma to Pittsburgh, 
and will comprise 700 miles of 10-inch 
and 200 miles of 12-inch, about 100,000 
tons. The pipe order was placed with 
National Tube Co. a short time ago. 
Pending projects include the Standard 
Oil Co. line from Tulsa, Okla., to St. 
Louis and a line for the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp. Lapweld mills con- 
tinue well engaged against heavy 
orders already on books but buttweld 
pipe continues slow. Demand for oil 
country goods remains spotty as the 
result of oil conservation programs in 
western fields. Demand for other 
tubular products remains seasonally 
slow. Mill operations continue 75 per 
cent. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Buttweld pipe 
orders are fewer. Jobbers are not 
disposing of their stocks because so 
little building is in progress. Lap- 
weld mills are filled up until November 
and December. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. expects shortly to be able 
to furnish electric welded pipe up to 
26 inches in diameter. 


Chicago, June 17.—Intermittent pri- 
vate and contract orders for cast 
pressure pipe are running into a good 
average sales volume. Little prospect 
is seen for municipal work in the near 


future. The Chicago inquiry of 200 
to 500 tons, and an inquiry for 17,000 
feet of 6 and 12-inch pipe for Can- 
ton, O., in addition to several smaller 
Ohio and Michigan jobs, comprise the 
leading advertised work. Zion, IIl., 
placed 200 tons of small sized pipe. 
Prices are nominal for municipal work. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—New 
cast pipe business is light. Contracts 
on books show a noticeably decrease. 
Curtailment of production is probable 
in the next two weeks or so, though 
several specifications are reported in 
sight. Shipments are steady. Larger 
shops have maximum operations for 
five days weekly. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





Bucksport, 


800 tons, 6 to 16-inch cast pipe, 
Phil- 


Me., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co.. 
lipsburg, N. J. 

350 tons, cast gas pipe for Massachusetts, 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa. 


to 


250 tons, 10 and 12-inch centrifugal cast iron 
pipe for North Grafton, Mass., to D. 
Wood & Co., Florence, N. 


200 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for Zion, 
Ill., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, 6 to 12-inch last pipe, Gloucester, 
Mass., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., East Burlington, N. J 

100 tons, cast water pipe for Massachusetts. 
to Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa. 

Unstated tonnage, 20,000 feet, 6-inch cast pipe, 
for St. Louis, to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 


100,000 tons, 900 miles 10 and 12-inch steel pipe, 
Gulf Oil Corp. of Pennsylvania, line from 
Oklahoma to Pittsburgh, to National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





350 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150, improvement of 
Main street, Santa Ana, Calif.; bids opened. 

384 tons, 6 to 16-inch class B, improvement of 
Moreno boulevard, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

300 tons, 30-inch cast pipe, for Queens, N. Y.; 
bids June 24, contractor’s letting. 

265 tons, 12 and 16-inch class B, San Fran- 
cisco; bids opened. 

520 tons, 7 and 9-foot diameter cast pipe, 
telephone line tunnel under Harlem river, New 

8 and 10-inch cast pipe, Ambherst, 

; bids opened June 24. 

153 tons, 6 and 8-inch class B, improvement of 
Sixty-seventh street, Long Beach, Calif.; bids 
June 13. 

150 tons, 30 and 24-inch cast pipe, also some 
smaller sizes, for Bronx, N. Y.; bids June 
24, contractor’s letting. 

110 tons, 4 to 8-inch, class 150 cast pipe, im- 
provement for district No. 140. Fullerton, 
Calif., general contract to S. M. Milovich, 
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Fullerton. 
Unstated tonnage, 17,000 feet, 6 and 12-inch 
cast pipe for Canton, O.; bids June 20. 
Unstated tonnage, 11,880 feet, 10 to 24-inch cast 
pipe, for Westchester County Sanitary Sewer 
commission at New Rochelle and Scarborough, 
N. Y.; bids June 380 





Tin Plate 











Shipments Ahead of Rate in May— 
Operations Are Steady 
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Pittsburgh, June 17.—Tin plate 
shipments continue slightly ahead of 
the May tonnage. Specifications are 
fairly good but show little change 
from those of recent weeks. Favorable 
reports are heard regarding the Cali- 
fornia fruit pack. Operations remain 
steady at slightly above 75 per cent. 





The market continues $5.26, Pitts- 
burgh, per base box. 
Iron Ore 





Consumption Increases Moderately— 
Price Cut Not Considered 
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Cleveland, June 17.—Consumption of 
Lake Superior iron ore in May 
amounted to 4,715,379 tons, according 
to the current report of the Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association. The in- 
crease over April was 139,854 tons. 
The decrease from May, 1929, was 
1,264,869 tons. Ore on hand at lower 
lake docks and furnaces June 1 
amounted to 21,324,837 tons, 2,178,963 
tons more than on June 1, 1929. 
Movement of ore is gaining slowly 
and a late season is anticipated. Easier 
tone in iron and steel markets has 
raised the question whether there is 
likely to be a reduction in iron ore 
prices. The great bulk of tonnage 
is mined and consumed by associated 
interests and prices for the season 
have been written into contracts. A 
price reduction is not being considered, 
producers say, because consumers 
realize it would tend further to de- 
press iron and steel prices. The small 
tonnage not yet closed in the open 
market is not an important factor. 

New York, June 17.—North African 
low phosphorus iron ore has been re- 
duced a half cent to 10.50c per unit, 
alongside docks, Atlantic ports. Span- 
ish and North African basic, 50 to 
60 per cent, also is slightly easier, 
with the prevailing range 9.50c to 
10c. All other ores, including man- 
ganese are, are unchanged. 


paaitidaes: Sheffield Sale 


Stockholders of the Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., June 16 voted 
formal approval of the merger with 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. A meeting is to be held 
June 24 to vote the dissolution of the 
Sheffield corporation and authorize dis- 
tribution of the American Rolling 





Mill Co.’s stock received for the corpo- 
ration. 
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tions Better in Some Districts 
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Gradual Reduction Noted in Or- 
ders and Operations—Specifica- 





anni 





business, though contract specifications at Pittsburgh and Chi- 


Pires, recession is evident in the volume of new _ sheet 


cago are fair. 


Operations continue to decline; in the Mahoning 
valley they are slightly below 40 per cent. 


Some makers of auto- 


body sheets are turning to the manufacture of other specialties. 
Consumers show no inclination to cover third quarter requirements. 
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Pittsburgh, June 17.—Sheet business 
has tapered further and the immediate 
outlook remains dull. Automotive re- 
quirements are slipping gradually and 
with several companies planning to 
shut down during July for at least 
two weeks, prospects point to further 
reduction in tonnage. Operations have 
declined to 50 to 55 per cent, with 
the leading interest slightly above 
55 per cent. Specifications are small 
and delivery is becoming as important 
a factor in obtaining orders as prices. 
Stocks of practically all consumers are 
at a minimum. Producers are not anx- 
ious to obtain new contracts due to 
the fact buyers thus obtain protection 
against higher prices. Current prices 
generally are 2.55c for black sheets, 
3.20c for galvanized, 2.15¢ for blue 
annealed sheets, and 2.00c for blue 
annealed plates. On galvanized sheets 
eastern jobbers are understood occa- 
sionally to receive a preferential below 
the usual 3.20c price to consumers. 


New York, June 17.—Slack buying 
is making for further weakness in 
sheets. While galvanized sheets for 
the manufacturing trade continue gen- 
erally 3.20c, base, Pittsburgh, prices 
to jobbers are noted as low as 3.10c. 
Black sheets are 2.55¢c, subject to con- 
cessions of $1 a ton. Blue annealed 
plates and sheets are 2.00c and 2.15c, 
respectively. 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Sheet de- 
mand is maintained at the recently 
improved level. Blue annealed prices 
continue firm at 2.00c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for heavy gages, and 2.15c for 
the light. Black sheets are 2.55c, sub- 
ject to occasional concessions, and gal- 
vanized sheets are unchanged at 3.15c. 
Strip sheets now generally are 1.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on the blue annealed 
basis, plus a $3 differential for light 
gages. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Sheet specifica- 
tions are further curtailed and re- 
quests to delay shipments particularly 
to automotive consumers, are more 
numerous. Ford and Chevrolet and 
their parts makers are taking less 
than recently. Ford is believed to be 
holding up material preparatory to a 
two-weeks vacation in July. Chevro- 
let’s position is best gaged by the 
fewer releases from the local plant of 
the Fisher Body Co. Last week it 
made only 16,000 to 18,000 units as 
against a recent high of 28,000. Chev- 
rolet will continue to recede through 
July and into August and will then 
shut down for six weeks to bring out 


its new model. Autobody sheets are 
3.60c to 3.70c; black, 2.45¢ to 2.55¢; 
galvanized, 3.15¢c to 3.20c; metal fur- 
niture, 3.70c to 3.80c, and blue an- 
nealed 2.15¢ for No. 13 gage, base, 
Pittsburgh. Some sellers find the 
present period duller than any in ten 
years. 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—The vol- 
ume of new sheet business continues 
to decrease. About 47 of the 120 in- 
dependent sheet mill units are operat- 
ing slightly less than 40 per cent of 
capacity. Entire plants are idle at 
Niles, Leavittsburg and Warren, 0. 
Demand from makers of automotive 
parts has dropped. Some mills are 
swinging into production of specialties 
such as stainless, electrical and other 
grades. Autobody sheets are quoted 
at 3.70c, Pittsburgh, but all makers 
are not firm at that price. Common 
black sheets are 2.55c, and galvanized 
3.20c, with valley mills holding to 
these levels more firmly than a week 
ago. 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Radio manu- 
facturers are placing orders for future 


requirements. Otherwise the market 
is quiet. Prices show a_ firmer 
tendency. 


St. Louis, June 17.—Seasonal _in- 
fluences are accentuating quietness in 
the sheet market. Galvanized ma- 
terial is moving slowly. Prices are 
steady. 


Chicago, June 17.—Sheet mills are 
maintaining operations at about 65 
per cent, with small backlogs. Demand 
for galvanized roofing is expected to 
be more active within 30 to 40 days. 
Blue annealed sales are well diversi- 
fied. Occasional price concessions are 
reported, but mill quotations mainly 
are on the basis of 2.65c for No. 24 
black; 3.30c for No. 24 galvanized; 
and 2.10c to 2.20c for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 


Sell Spang-Chalfant? 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Reports are 
prevalent that control of Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, will be 
acquired by new interests. The com- 
pany at present is one of the Hill- 
man holdings.! Spang-Chalfant oper- 
ates two plants producing welded 
and seamless pipe and recently has 
been improving its welded mill at 
Etna, Pa., through installation of new 
equipment. Common stock of Spang- 
Chalfant has been active and strong 
the past few days. 
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Ko Market Section 


Diversification Characterizes Awards, Also 
Inquiries—20,000 Tons Advertised for New 
York Subways—Contracting Dull 





Structural Shapes 














ARIETY continues to mark structural steel 
\ lettings and inquiries. An office 

4000 tons; pumping plant, 1860 tons; depart- 
ment store, 1800 tons; bridges, 1500, 1315 and 1000 
tons; industrial plants, 1500 and 1000 tons; power 
plants, 1240 and 1000 tons; church-apartment, 1000 
tons—all are included in the week’s awards. 
ways at New York will take 20,000 tons; a school 


New York, June 17.—Structural 
shape lettings were lower here this 
week. More small jobs were placed. 
Two subway sections are being adver- 
tised to take more than 20,000 tons. 
The Brooklyn, N. Y., technical high 
school plans still are uncertain, but 
steel is estimated at close to 10,000 
tons. Pending work continues heavy, 
some of which is maturing slowly. 
Additions for Bank of Manhattan and 
Goldman-Sachs buildings, both erected 
within the last year, are under way, 
requiring several thousand tons of 
shapes. This tonnage, however, was 
included in the original contracts with 
Levering & Garrigues for the bank 
and American Bridge Co. for Goldman- 
Sachs. Prices, still easy, incline to- 
ward steadiness. New York Central 
is inquiring for its third quarter 
shapes, plates and bars. 

Boston, June 17.—Structural awards 
continue in small volume throughout 
the district. A few large jobs are 
pending, including 500 tons for the 
Brown building at Waterbury, Conn., 
and 1000 tons for a county bridge at 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Demand for 
plain shapes shows further improve- 
ment and eastern shape mill sched- 
ules are better. Plain standard shapes 
continue 1.70c to 1.80c, base, eastern 
mill, as a rule with less on attractive 
lots. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—The fabricated 
structural steel market has quieted 
both in awards and in inquiry. Most 
ending jobs involve small tonnages. 

lain material remains fairly steady 
at 1.70c, Pittsburgh, but there has 
been no rush to cover for third quar- 
ter. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Specifications 
for plain shapes are not showing much 
improvement. Awards are few. In- 
quiries are light. Not many third 
quarter contracts have been closed. 
The 1.70c, Pittsburgh, price appears in 
the open market but large users get 
a differential under that. 

Chicago, June 17.—Structural mill 
operations again have dropped slight- 
ly to about 70 per cent. Rolling 
cycles now are made to accommodate 
needs of buyers to a greater extent 
than at any time this year. Ship- 
ments are prompt to three weeks. 
Shipments of light shapes for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio car orders, as 
well as other finished steel, will be 
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building, 


also are up. 


Sub- 
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completed by one producer this month, 
but another mill will carry these ship- 
ments well into July. Despite a 
standstill in commercial building in 
the Chicago area, fresh inquiries, 
largely public works and bridge work, 
total about 7000 tons. In addition, 
preliminary projects, such as the 4000 
tons for the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, are being con- 
sidered. Mills are ready to take third 
quarter business on the recent price 
level of 1.80c, Chicago. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—New 
shape specifications are scarce and 
night work at fabricating shops has 
been eliminated. Several 100-ton or 
less contracts are being worked up 
without delay. Ingalls Iron Works 
Co. received 150 tons for a Superior 
Earth Co. job at Ocala, Fla., and 100 
tons for a foundry extension for 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Birming- 
ham. Early improvement in struc- 
tural steel demand is- not expected. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





4000 tons, piers, Erie railroad, Jersey City, N. J., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., through 
Frederick Snare Corp., New York, general 
contractor. 

4000 tons, 82-story office building, 29 Broad- 
way, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 


Co., New York; Adelson Engineering & 
Construction Co. builder. ; 
2000 tons, city hall underground pedestrian 


concourse, Philadelphia, 1500 tons, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., through Keystone State Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, general con- 
tractor, and 500 tons, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem Pa., through Underpinning 
& Foundation Co. Ince., Phijadelphia. 
1860 tons, waterworks pumping plant and 
building, Detroit, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 
1800 tons, addition to department store, Meier 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ..................... 34,413 
Awards last week. ...........0ccccse0 30,992 
Awards two weeks ago............ 21,285 
Awards this week in 1929........ 70,950 


Average weekly awards, 1930 34,392 
Average weekly awards, 1929 42,213 
Average weekly awards, May 48,522 
Total awards to date, 1929....1,086,125 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 859,794 
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at Brooklyn 10,000 tons; an automobile plant in 
California 4400 tons. An office building, 1400 tons; 
bridges, 1700 and 1000 tons; a bank, 4000 tons; 
and a World’s Fair building at Chicago, 1500 tons, 
Rolling schedules in structural mills 
increasingly accommodate consumers’ wishes. Lit- 
tle interest has been aroused in third quarter. Open 
market prices are based on 1.70c, Pittsburgh. 


& Frank Co., Portland, Oreg., 
McGonigle, Portland. 


1500 tons, bridge work, Seaboard Air Line, 
to Mt. Vernon Bridge.Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 


1500 tons, extensions, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

1400 tons, pier, Reading Co., Philadelphia, to 
Belmont Iron Works. Philadelphia . 

1315 tons, viaduct, New York Central rail- 
road, Toledo, O., to McClinticMarshall Co. 
1240 tons, addition Connors Creek station, 
Detroit-Edison Co., Detroit, to Bethlehem 

Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1°00 tons, underpass, Eastern avenue, Balti- 
more, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. Pittsburgh. 

1000 tons, power plant, Minnesota Power & 

, Duluth, to National Iron Works, 


to Poole & 


and Thirty-first street, New York, to Easton 
Structural Steel Co., Easton, Pa. Morris H. 
Rothschild, Church Engineering Corp., gen- 
eral contractor. 

1000 tons, highway bridge, Baltimore, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

1000 tons, building, Northwestern Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn., to Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

750 tons, building, Pacific Coast Cast ~ Iron 
Pipe Co., at Provo, Utah, to Provo Foundry 
& Machinery Co., Provo. 

650 tons, work for Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corp. in Oklahoma, to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co., St. Louis. 

550 tons, 10-story office building, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., to Hinkle Iron Works, New 
York; John Lowry Co., general contractor. 

500 tons, store and office building, Hirsch 
Bros., Elizabeth, N. «+ to Levering & 
Garrigues_ Co., New York, through Turner 
Construction Co., general contractor; Myers 
& Shanley, architects. 

500 tons, addition to plant of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Minneapolis, to Austin Co., 
Cleveland. 

450 tons, St. Agnes hospital, Philadelphia, to 
ee Steel Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

425 tons, garage, East Eighty-fifth street, New 
York, to Kues Bros. Iron Works, Bronx, 


) ee # 

350 tons, state highway bridge, Marathon, Wis., 
to Wausau Iron Works, Wausau, Wis. 

350 tons, Y.W.C.A. building, Schenectady, 
N. Y., welded construction, to Belmont Iron 
Works. Philadelphia. 

350 tons, Washington avenue elevated track 
extension, Pennsylvania railroad, Philadel- 
phia, to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

350 tons, school, Our Lady of Victory, Floral 


Park, N. Y., to Levering & Garrigues Co., 
New York. 
300 tons, highway bridge, Nyando, .N. Y., 


to American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, building, Standard Oil Co., Bayway, 
N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., New 
York. 

200 tons, building, Broadway and 104th street, 
—— to George A. Just Co., Brooklyn, 


200 tons, synagogue, Shaaere Zedek congregation, 
Chicago boulevard, Detroit, to Palmer-Bee Co., 
Detroit, through Otto Misch, Detroit, general 
contractor. 


200 tons, bridge work, Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O. 


200 tons, boiler house, Warrensville sanitarium, 
for Cleveland; to National Iron & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, through W. J. Schirmer Co., 
general contractor. 


















200 tons, 
Harris Structural Steel Co., 


factory at Elizabethport, N. J., to 

New York. 

180 tons, store addition, Cherry & Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., to John E. Cox Co. Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., through George Howard & Son, 
general contractors. 

180 tons, Lafayette telephone exchange, Soutk- 
ern California Telephone Co., Los Angeles, 
¥ Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke 

a. 

177 tons, apartment, Boston, to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

166 tons, county bridge, Clackamas river, Ore- 
gon, to Lindstrom & Feigenson, Portland, 
Oreg. 

150 tons, factory building, Caleo Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., to Levering & Garrigues 
Co., New York. 

150 tons, building, Superior Earth Co., Ocala, 
yi to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 

a. 

150 tons, bridge, Reading Co., Ashland, Pa., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
150 tons, Villanova college building, Villa- 
to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 


nova, Pa., 

delphia. 

110 tons, building, Harshaw Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, to Niles Forge & Mfg. Co., 
Niles, O. through Mark Swisher, Cleveland, 
general contractor. 

110 tons, county bridge, Alloway, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, Newell street brid¢e, Pittsfield, Mass., 
to Haarman Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

100 tons, plant addition, Simonds Saw & Steel 


Co., Lockport, N. Y., to McManus Steel Co., 
Buffalo, through Morris & Allan, Buffalo, 
general contractors. 


100 tons, foundry extension, Goslin-Birmingham 
Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham. 

100 tons, factory, Pomona Pump Co., 
Pomona, Calif., to Consolidated Steel Corp., 


Los Angeles. 
100 tons, store, Best & Co., Orange, N. J., 
to Breen Iron Works, Newark, N. J., 
through Turner Construction Co., general 


contractor. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





15,000 tons, terminal, Pennsylvania railroad, 
West Philadelphia; general contract to 
United Engineers & Constructors Inc... Phila- 


delphia. Plans for steel expected out next 
week. 

4400 tons, plant, Ford Motor Co., Richmond, 
Calif.; bids June 23. 

4000 tons, building, Girard Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; general contract to United Engi- 


Philadelphia. 
over Missouri 


neers & Constructors Inc., 

1700 tons, highway bridge 
river, in Nebraska. 

1500 tons, Travel and Transportation building, 
Chicago World’s Fair, Grant park, Chicago; 
bids June 20. 

1500 tons, bridge, Coplay, Pa.; bids rejected, 
new bids to be taken. 

en —. office building, Beaver street, New 

ork. 

1000 tons, bridge work, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad. 

1000 tons, county bridge, Tyngsboro, Mass. 

800 tons, grade crossing elimination, Kentucky & 
aaa Terminal Railroad Co., Louisville, 


y. 
750 tons, highway bridge, Chandlerville, Ill. 
500 tons, Brown building, Waterbury, Conn. 
500 tons, highway bridges, New York, in 
addition to 500 tons pending last week. 


500 tons, warehouse, LaCrosse, Wis. 

500 ~=tons high school, Lyndhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

450 tons, dormitory, Drexel institute. Phila- 
delphia; general contract to Day & Zim- 
merman Engineering & Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. 

450 tons, war memorial building, Trenton, 


J., new bids requested. 

362 tons, three dams on Guadalupe river below 
Sequin, Tex., for Texas Hydro-Electric Corp. ; 
general contract to Sumner Sollitt Co., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

330 tons, McClary bridge in Marathon coun- 
ty, Wis., general contract to Chermus Con- 
struction Co., Minneapolis, at $59,790.20; 
W. J. Maselton division state highway en- 


gineer, Wausau, Wis. 

275 tons, mill board building, Philadelphia; 
general contract to Day & Zimmerman 
Engineering & Construction Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

200 tons, school, Frontenac and Summerdale 
streets, Philadelphia. 


200 tons, 6-story bank addition, Crawford Coun- 
ty Trust Co., Meadville, Pa.; work to start 
June 25. 
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ConcreteBars 











Heavy Awards Fairly Nu- 
merous—California Is Busy 
Section—Prices Steadier 


ail 








Awards and inquiries are seasonally frequent. 


eal 
anes 


A 1700-ton pier 


J tonnage promises to approximate the heavy total for May. 


was placed at New York; also a 740-ton pier in California, 
where seven other awards totaled 1800 tons and where eight in- 
quiries aggregate 4848 tons, topped by Ford Motor Co. plant at 


Richmond, Calif. 


Specifications seem to be improving somewhat. 
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New York, June 17.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bar prices appear to be 
dragging bottom. While no higher, 
prices appear steadier on medium 
sized tonnages. Lettings are running 
slightly ahead of last year, but weak 
prices tend to keep down profits. 
Pier No. 34, New York, will take 1700 
tons, going to Faitoute Iron & Steel 
Co. 

Boston, June 17.—Business in con- 
crete bars continues to consist largely 
of a few small tonnages. Only about 
175 tons was sold by various interests 
last week. Prices hold on small lots. 

Buffalo, June 17.—Demand for re- 
inforcing bars has improved somewhat. 
A Buffalo producer took 240 tons for 
a public school, while several small 
lots also were booked. Third quarter 
outlook is fairly good. ; 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Incoming con- 
crete bar tonnage to mills is approxi- 
mating the heavy May volume and 
the near future outlook is favorable. 
Producers report a steadier price tone 
with tonnages going less frequently 
at lower figures of the current mar- 
ket of 2.00c to 2.05¢ for cut lengths 
and 1.75¢ to 1.80c for stock. Few 
large tonnages are included in pending 
work, while awards also are small. 
A petition is before the Pittsburgh 
council to prohibit use of rail-steel 
bars on local work. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Outside of 1000 
tons for Central-Lorain bridge piers, 
concrete bar inquiries are small. Let- 
tings recently have been confined to 
100 tons or less. Bids close June 20 
on the board of education’s headquar- 
ters building, which, while it is a 
structural steel job, will take 100 tons 
or more of concrete bars. Billet bars 
usually are 1.70c to 1.75c, Cleveland, 
but $1 to $2 a ton less has been done. 

Chicago, June 17.—Award of 1500 
tons of concrete bars for Illinois state 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ...................00 10,525 
Awards last week ................ ciniwead ee 
Awards two weeks ago............. ... 9,098 
Awardsthis week in 1929............ 4,646 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930... 7,181 
Average weekly awards, May.... 8,227 


Total awards to date, 1929........ 160,853 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 179,519 
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road work was made to several fabri- 
cators. Widely scattered small ton- 
nage work adds interest to the market. 
Most billet bar fabricators now quote 
1.85¢ for orders of 500 tons and over, 
2.00c for 30 to 500-ton lots, and 2.45c 
for orders under 30 tons. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1700 tons. pier 34, department of docks, New 

York, foot of Spring street, to Faitoute Iron 

Steel Co., Newark, N. J., through Allen 
N. Spooner & Sons, general contractors. 


1500 tons, Illinois state road work, to sev- 
eral fabricators and jobbers. 

800 tons, concrete retaining wall, Gulf Re- 
fining Co., Staten Island, N. Y.. to Me- 


Clintic-Marshall Co. 

740 tons, pier shed No. 15, San Francisco, to 
Soule Steel Co., San Francisco. 

700 tons, mesh, government work, Mississippi 
river, to National Steel Fabric Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

600 tons, elevator, Walston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

550 tons, postoffice, Baltimore, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc. 

480 tons, warehouse, General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, to Paterson-Leitch Co., Cleveland. 

450 tons, court house, Brooklyn, N. Y.. to 
Igoe Bros., Newark, N. J. 

444 tons, school, Ostezgo avenue, San Francisco, 
to W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Francisco. 


400 tons, bridge piers and approaches over 
Hackensack river, near Marion, N. J., Penn- 
sylvania railroad, to Concrete Steel Co., 


through Frederick Snare Corp., general con- 
tractor. 

329 tons, hospital, Palo Alto, Calif., to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

275 tons, apartment Serrano and San Marino 
streets, Los Angeles, to unstated interest. 
275 tons, school, Frontenac and Summerdale 
streets, Philadelphia, to Penn Steel Service 

Co., Philadelphia. 

240 tons, public school, 
district fabricatcr. 
230 tons, hotel, Santa Clara street, San Jose, 
Calif. to Soule Steel Co., San Francisco. 

222 tons, school. Second street, San Jose, 
Calif., to W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Fran- 

cisco. 

160 tons, road work, route 30, section 9, New 
Jersey, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Co. 
Inc. 

150 tons, women’s gymnasium, Teland Stan- 
ford University. Palo Alto, Calif., to Con- 
crete Engineering Co., San Francisco. 

150 tons, bridge over Salinas river at Gon- 
zales, Calif.. to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
San Francisco. 

130 tons, opera studio and storage building, 
Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 


Buffalo, to a Buffalo 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





2500 tons, plant, Ford Motor Co., Richmond, 
Calif., bids June 23. 
750 tons, store, Hale Bros., San Jose, Calif., 


bids June 16. 

623 tons, three dams on Guadalupe river below 
Seguin, Tex., for Texas Hydro-Electric Corp. ; 
general contract to Sumner Sollitt Co., San 
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Antonio, Tex. 

438 tons. paving in San Mateo county, Calif. ; 
bids July 2. 

420 tons, Sixth street 
bids received. 

850 tons, George Westinghouse 
proaches, Pittsburgh; general 
M. H. Parish Inc., Pittsburgh. 

300 «tons, post office addition, 


viaduct, Los Angeles; 
bridge ap- 


contract to 
Brooklyn, 


224 tons, printers building, San Francisco; 
bids being taken. 

200 tons, Hall of Justice, 
bids being taken. 

182 tons, bridge over Shasta river, 
county, Calif.; bids July 2. 

134 tons, bridge over Klamath river, 
county, Calif.; bids July 2. 

100 tons, Mitten building, Philadelphia. 

100 tons, tunnel, East river, New York sub- 
way system; general contract to Mason & 


Hanger. New York. 


Pasadena, Calif. ; 
Siskiyou 


Siskiyou 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 89) 


iron are $18 to $18.50, base. It is re- 
ported iron from Chicago district docks 
was sold north of here as low as 
$16.75, Chicago, but as silicon differen- 
tials of either 25 cents or 50 cents 
apparently were a consideration in the 
delivered price the net return to the 
seller is not clear. Fewer low price 
offers on dock iron now are en- 
countered. No later sales were below 
$18, base, Chicago. About 500 tons 
of southern iron was sold in this mar- 
ket in the past week. A central Illi- 
nois implement maker is inquiring for 
1500 to 2000 tons of malleable. A 
fair tonnage of 12 to 13 per cent 
silvery iron is on inquiry for which 
a price of $24, furnace, has been 
named, a concession of $1.50 or more 
on the schedule as revised downward 
a week ago. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Activity in 
the pig iron market is restricted to 
small scattered sales. Inquiries are 
scarce, only one of substantial size 
being figured in this district. Prices 
are steady. 

St. Louis, June 17.—Melters have 
all the pig iron they will need for 
the remainder of this quarter and some 
will enter the next quarter with 
tonnage they had expected to use some 
time ago. Shipments have declined 
slightly, some buyers having requested 
furnaces to delay deliveries. Furnace 
stocks have increased. Inquiry for 
third quarter is insignificant. Tonnage 
engaged for that period is the small- 
est for this time in more than five 
years. Quotations are unchanged but 
competition is keener and the trend 
generally is easier. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—New 
business in pig iron is limited to 
small lots, a few sales being noted for 
delivery to Atlantic coast points. One 
blast furnace at Ensley, Ala., has been 
blown out and another has_ been 
banked. Both were making basic iron. 

Toronto, Ont., June 17.—Books have 
been opened for third quarter and 
melters show more interest. Individual 
tonnages are smaller than those booked 
for first or second quarter, due chiefly 
to the fact consumers will have con- 


siderable iron due them on _ second 
quarter contracts. The spot market 
is quiet. Furnaces are booking third 


quarter contracts at current prices. 
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Car Orders Expected Within Two 
Weeks—50,000 Tons Rails 
ported Placed—Few Engines Up 


~— 


Re- 
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URCHASE of 3200 railroad cars, on inquiry for some time, 
probably will follow the Atlantic City, N. J., railroad exhibition. 
This may defer time for closing car shops beyond the date now 


tentatively set, July 15. 


Rail buying is small and intermittent, al- 


though Santa Fe is reported as closing on 50,000 tons in Colorado. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie wants last half year axles and tubes. 
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Chicago, June 17.—Rail mills in this 
district booked less than 1000 tons of 
standard section rails last week, but a 
Colorado mill is reported to have re- 
ceived 50,000 tons for a Santa Fe 
extension in the Southwest. Rail mill 
operations here are a little lower at 
65 to 70 per cent. Track fastenings 
sales amounted to about 1500 tons. 

Car building shops are winding up 
Chesapeake & Ohio orders. This work 
will extend operations of some car 
builders into July, but it is expected 
that by the middle of July car shops, 
with few exceptions, will be down al- 
most entirely. General American 
Tank Car Corp. is working on 500 to 
600 refrigerator cars for a subsidiary, 
and 500 stock cars for the Milwaukee 
road. In addition, this company is 
building tank cars for leasing and 
for private interests, and thus expects 
to have fair operations throughout 
the summer. 

New York, June 17.—Car sellers do 
not look for additional car buying un- 
til after the close of the railroad ex- 
hibition next week at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Of 3200 freight cars actively 
pending, 2200 or more for Illinois Cen- 
tral undoubtedly will pend until that 
time. In other cases delay also is in- 
dicated. Fresh inquiry is light. Chi- 
cago & North Western has revised 
specifications on ten flat cars. 


Philadelphia, June 17.—Norfolk & 
Western has opened bids on 18,000 
kegs of track spikes. Atlantic Coast 
Line is inquiring for 5000 kegs. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—The market 
for rails and track material continues 
dull. Specifications, while quiet, are 
in fair seasonal volume. New in- 
quiry is light. Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie will take bids until June 27 
for its second-half requirements of 
car axles and tubes. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—Shut- 
down of the Ensley, Ala., rail mill is 
believed to extend for about seven 
weeks. By Aug. 1 orders probably 
will have been booked to warrant re- 
sumption of operations. In the mean- 
time repairs and improvements will 
be undertaken. Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp. is working up its last car order. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Duquesne Slag Products Co., one air dump 
car, to Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co., Koppel, Pa. 
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Union Pacific, 20 ore cars, to St. Louis Car Co., 
St. Louis. 

Waugh Bros. Inc., Nicholasvilie, Ky., 10 air 
dump cars, to Koppel Industrial Car & Equip- 
ment Co., Koppel, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 60 air dump 
cars, to Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co., Koppel, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Canadian National, two locomotives, to Mon- 


treal Locomotive Works. 
RAIL ORDERS PLACED 
50,000 tons, rails, Santa Fe extension in the 


a reported placed with a Colorado 
mill. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Boston & Maine, nine coaches and four combi- 
nation baggage and smoking cars. 

Chicago & North Western, 10 flats; noted 
May 1; specifications revised. 

Freeport Sulphur Co., 10 50-ton steel hopper 
bottom gondola cars. 

Republic Steel Corp., 15 to 18 70-ton gondola 
car bodies. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Illinois Central, five oil-electric locomotives. 


Tractors, Trucks Gain 


Washington, June 17.—Shipments of 
electric industrial trucks and tractors 
rose in May to 144 units, the largest 
monthly total since October, 1929. 
Both domestic and export shipments 
contributed to the increase, as re- 
ported by ten leading manufacturers 
to the department of commerce. May’s 
total, however, is considerably under 
the mark of 211 units for May of 
1929, according to the following com- 
parisons: 





——Shipments—— 
1929 Total Domestic Export 
MUEED uatitisendccsodichancducbes 211 202 9 
Total (5 mos.) 902 848 54 
June 201 185 16 
GN Matias viabieaideaion 168 163 5 
August 154 144 10 
September 158 151 > | 
October ae 167 184 33 
November ... 118 110 & 
December ............... 151 124 27 
Total (year) ...... 2,019 1,859 160 
1930 
JANUATY  o0:......00c000008 140 123 16 
| 113 106 7 
NIE ita ensedoiainavibatee 123 109 14 
BIE icinsiiecectetpapcts 106 101 5 
UE cditettic idicssteivnrkcioase 144 125 19 
Total (5 mos.).... 626 564 62 


*Revised. 
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Wire 





Dealer Buying Lessens, Leaving 
Market Without Support—Third 
Quarter Prices Steady 








S 


UPPORT from buying by dealers has failed the wire and nail 
market, and demand for manufacturers’ wire also is light. 
Books for third quarter have been opened with prices at cur- 


rent levels, and some contracts have been placed. Buyers in gen- 


eral show little interest in future requirements. 


Nails are in slow 


demand and prices are shaded in some cases. 
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Chicago, June 17.—Dealer buying 
of wire products, which has helped 
sustain the market in recent weeks, 
has dropped off sharply. Demand for 
manufacturers’ wire remains light. 
Buyers show little interest in third 
quarter, although mills are ready to 
take tonnage. The view is that prices 
represent the bottom of the market. 
Plain wire is 2.35c, Chicago or west- 
ern mills, while annealed fence wire 
remains 2.35¢c to 2.45c. Concessions 
are offered for fair sized orders. 

Worcester, Mass, June 17.—Third 
quarter specifications forecast no 
change in quotations and little advance 
in production schedules. Demand has 
slacked since the first of the month. 
Plain bright wire to dealers is firm at 
2.40c, base, Worcester. 

New York, June 17.—Sellers of wire 
products have reaffirmed current of- 
ficial quotations for third quarter. 
Nails, however, are easy at $2.15, 
Pittsburgh, with occasional shading of 
5 cents. Nail demand is at a virtual 
standstill. Little activity is noted in 
plain wire, but the situation is firmer 
than in nails, with the market 2.30c, 
Pittsbugh. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Demand for 
wire products is holding its own and 
with a steady tone reported in prices 
the outlook is fairly favorable. Spe- 
cifications for merchant material con- 
tinue to moderate slowly in keeping 
with the general industrial trend. 
Third quarter books have been opened 
at unchanged prices and although con- 
tracting is not brisk it is normal. 
Prices are unchanged at $2.15 and 
$2.25 for standard wire nails and 2.30c 
for bright plain wire. 

Cleveland, June 17.—An occasional 
carload of plain wire or a mixed car- 
load of wire products for jobber’s 
stocks constitute market activity. Nail 
orders are the lowest of the year. One 
order for 600 kegs of cement coated 
nails went at $2 a ton less than $4.089, 
the figure using $2.15, Cleveland, for 
base. Plain wire is 2.30c, Cleveland. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Price Holds for Third Quarter Despite 
Declining Demand 
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Cleveland, June 17.—Interest in 


third quarter contracting is negligible. 


Producers are unable to stir up any 
interest. Prompt buying is limited, 
only a few small orders being placed 
for immediate wants. The 2.10c, 
Cleveland, quotation is generally main- 
tained. 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Cold-finished 
bar demand has declined further, sus- 
tained to a certain extent, however, by 
fair business from consumers other 
than automotive interests. Further 
decline in requirements of the latter 
group is in prospect for July. Pro- 
ducers have opened books for third 
quarter at unchanged prices of 2.10c 
for cold-finished bars and 2.45c¢ to 
2.90c for turned and ground shafting. 





Engineers Open Meeting 


Buffalo, June 17.—With a registra- 
tion of more than 1500, the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical En- 
gineers opened its annual convetion 
here yesterday at Hotel Statler. In 
connection with the convention an ex- 
position of steel plant electrical equip- 
ment and accessories is being conducted 
in the Broadway auditorium. A brief 
business session opened the meeting 
on Monday morning, but during the 
balance of the week sessions will be 
devoted to discussions of technical 
subjects. 


Newton Rolls Stainless 


Youngstown, O., June 17.—Newton 
Co. now is producing and shipping 
Krupp nirosta sheets known as KA2, 
or 18-8. The Newton company is not 
producing this grade of steel but is 
rolling it into sheets, now being in 
production at its Newton Falls, O., 
mills. Its registered trademark is 
“Newaloy.” These nirosta sheets are 
being produced in standard _ sheet 
sizes in such gages as are produced 
by sheet mills. 

Besides these stainless steel sheets, 
the Newton company also is rolling 
electrical and enameling sheets at its 
Newton Falls works, where it also 
continues to roll some autobody sheets 
for eastern shipment. 








Strip | 





Specifications Shrink Steadily— 
Automotive Users Take Less— 
Buying in Small Lots 








upport from the market and pres- 


ITHDRAWAL of much of the demand for strip by auto- 
motive users has taken s 


ent bookings are much 
decline expected at midsummer. 


concessions for attractive business. 


ing offered at prices which have 


below recent weeks, with further 
Prices are fairly firm, with some 
Third quarter contracts are be- 
prevailed for second quarter. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 88 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Decline in de- 
mand for strip steel from automotive 
users has become more rapid. Re- 
quirements of Ford and _ Chevrolet 
are fairly well maintained but a sub- 
stantial reduction in tonnage for these 
two interests, particularly for the for- 
mer, is in view for July. Specifica- 
tions from other automotive buyers 
continue light. Mill operations are 
lower at 60 to 65 per cent for hot strip 
production with cold-rolled mills at 25 
to 30 per cent. Producers are taking 
third quarter contracts with prices 
unchanged at 1.70c and 1.80c for 
hot strip and 2.45¢ to 2.55¢c for cold 
strip. Occasional concessions continue 
to be noted on hot strip, although 1.70c 
and 1.80c generally represent the 
market. 


Cleveland, 
specifications 


June 17.—Strip _ steel 
continue to shrink. 
Automotive use is further curtailed. 
Practically the only consumers are 
found in  Ohio-Michigan territory 
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among parts makers for Ford and 
Chevrolet. These, however, are taking 
less than two or three weeks ago and 
indicate their acceptance will be fur- 
ther reduced soon. Prices accordingly 
are weak. While an effort is being 
made to maintain 1.70c and 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh, on hot strip, concessions 
of at least $1 a ton are made for wide 
and narrow. Cold strip shipments are 
light. Buying is restricted to small 
lots. The 2.45c, Cleveland, price is 
more common, although some still en- 
deavor to get 2.55¢c on small lots. 

New York, June 17.—Cold-rolled 
strip is easy at 2.45¢c to 2.55c, Pitts- 
burgh, and hot-rolled at 1.70c to 1.80¢e, 
Pittsburgh, for wide and 1.80c to 1.90c 
for narrow. 

Philadelphia, June 17.—Cold-rolled 
strip continues at 2.45c to 2.55c, Pitts- 
burgh, and hot strip at 1.70c for 6 to 
24-inch and 1.80c for narrow. Occa- 
— shading is done on desirable 
ots. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 

















—~——Copper Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered’ refinery Spot 

| ea ea a 12.75 13.10 12.37% 29.9214 30.40 5.50 
ge ee I eT 12.62% 13.10 12.25 29.75 30.15 5.50 
WG SB: cnincnicnditerstimnblotieannnn + See 11.75 29.55 29.95 5.50 
Ee 0 See eer Ue omm 4 a... *- .. dene 11.75 29.50 29.90 5.50 
NE BG | ccisincsennccajiinmevisenenseommenstinen 12.00 12.12% 11.75 29.60 30.05 5.50 
DOD: RG. ccccpetincetagescibnstinenntig 11.75 12.10 11.62% 29.50 29.90 5.50 


EW YORK, June’ 17.—The 
N metal market has been un- 

settled in the past week, with 

new low prices recorded for 
copper, zinc and tin. Buying of cop- 
per picked up a little when the market 
reached 12.00c, Connecticut, but other 
metal sales have been inactive. 

New business in brass and copper 
products is almost at a _ standstill. 
Specifications against contracts are 
moderately active. Prices are being 
readjusted in accord with the lower 
prices of copper and zinc. 

Copper—Custom smelters have 
marked down their prices in rapid 
steps from 13.00c to 11.75c, Connec- 
ticut. Other producers stood aside 
for awhile, and let custom smelters 
take all the business. This is a meth- 
od often used in the copper market to 
give support to the weaker factors in 
the situation, but on this occasion the 
custom smelters found new business 
difficult to attract, due to the well 
booked position of consumers since the 
buying wave of a month ago. At the 
12-cent level, large producers returned 
to the market, especially to take care 
of regular customers, so that prac- 
tically all support disappeared. For 
many months, artificial support to 
greater or less degree has been an 
important factor in the price situa- 
tion. Whether or not the market has 
yet reached the level where the low 
price will make for stability is uncer- 
tain. Most producers are not pushing 
the market, but the custom smelter 
situation is uncertain. 

Zine—Prices have been cut as pro- 
ducers sought orders for themselves, 
or at least have been open to bids by 
consumers. Surplus stocks weigh 
heavily on the market, and there does 
not appear to be much buying nower 
at present to take them up. Opinions 
vary on whether the market will go 
still lower. The ore market is un- 
changed at $31 a ton. The differen- 
tial on the high grade zinc remains 
steady at 1 cent a pound. 

Tin—Due to the continued absence 
of consumers, the market has _ been 
forced to lower levels. But the fluc- 
tuations have been narrow between 
29.00c and 380.00ec a pound. Stocks 
continue to accumulate here and in 
England, as there are no reporfs vet 
of any important curtailment. Prices 
are so extremely low. and buving has 
been small for so long, that some 
reaction is possible at an earlv date, 
though not vet definitely indicated. 

Lead—New business has been light, 
but producers have been firm. 
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Trend of Market in General Is Uncertain as 
New Low Price-Level 
Copper, Tin, and Zinc—Lead Is Steady 


Lead LeadEast Zinc 








Are Reached by 


Ingot 


98-99 % 
Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Spot 


5.40 4.57% 23.90 7.10 35.00 
5.40 4.50 23.90 7.10 35.00 
5.40 4.50 23.90 7.10 35.00 
5.40 4.50 23.90 7.10 85.00 
5.40 4.50 23.90 7.10 85.00 
5.40 4.47% 23.90 7.10 35.00 





WUUUNUAUEGGNUAUUENUNAUONUEUEUEEATOOUNENAEOUENENAHHT TELA 


Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 
Copper and brass product prices are based on 
12.50c, delivered Connecticut, for copper 
SHEETS 





Yellow brass (high)  .....<..ccccssccssssses 19.00 

oe EO eee 22.25 

Red brass (low) 80% CU. cco 20.3714 

Best spring, drawing, spinning 

ESR Re RAS 21.75 

Nickel silver, grade A, 18%........ $0.25 

Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 9.25 

Zine sheet (100-pound base) ......... 10.00 

TUBES AND PIPES 

Seamless yellow brass (high) ...... 24.00 

Saemless COPPer .........sccerrcecsrsosessseeere 24.50 

Seamless com. bronze, 90% ........0 25.8714 

Plumbing, I. P. sizes, yellow ...... 23.00 

Brazed brass. 75% CU.  cssccecscssseres 26.50 
RODS 

Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 17.25 

Naval brass ........ 20.12% 

Com. Dronz|e 90%  erceeccscscsescsereseeres 21.87% 
SHAPES 

Brass angles and channels ............. 27.00 

Com. bronze angles, channels ..... 39.1214 
ANODES 

eo ee ee Ee eS 18.75 
WIRE 

Yellow brass (high) ccc. 19.50 

Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 








HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Cleveland ........ Sn ala ta ale adenine 4.50 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 8.50 to 9.00 
9.00 








RES Eee eee we ae mee 8.50 to 

RIED Sccicisnacsteseiincninginetianiigeniiiemalicitinael 9.25 to 9.75 

SIE iiissaidikiss ahsecitinnsineappaineniinehigenns tiie 8.00 to 8.50 

REE Ny “diceinsstcicectnbilinioinenessenanaiininiantce 8.00 to 8.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 

TAO... hcnssincictanicncincicbhaintdintiiiatitiattihene 6.75 to 7.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

ECE.“ ciceheinniceiaiionsbtitin BAiatianinens 4.50 to 4.75 

New York . 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

CRT III. 015. conhndsnicehhcsitaibilaeyeamiaianntintes 2.00 to 2.50 

RUPERT 6s oscsncdnidsliotnningsbboctenstesdsoniale 2.00 to 2.25 

Bk sR. isd nbaeinsindiabd dabteonivenbeninnes 2.00 

ALUMINUM 

Clippings, soft, Cleveland _.......... 11.00 to 12.00 

Clippings, hard, Cleveland. .......... 9.00 to 10.00 

Borings, Cleveland ................ccccccceee 5.50 to 6.00 

IRIS AEIIPOIIIIIII <<: cénsnedducaacctiuicicnavenececvs 775 to 8.00 

I,»  cncentemmpedieintosiorbae 8.00 to 8.50 

A a ee ee rerun 7.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12. ............ 


15.50 
nitadnnsteineemased 11.25 to 11.50 


UUM 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 





WETUALTNAATAT 
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| Coke By-Products 





Shipments Against Contracts Domi- 
nate—Naphthalene the Most Active 


New York, June 17.—Demand for 
light oil distillates is largely against 
contracts. Some spot business is 
noted for benzol and toluol. The slight 
flurry which followed the recent re- 
duction in the price of the latter ap- 
pears to have subsided. Phenol buy- 
ing is spotty. Consumers are taking 
material in a conservative way. Prices 


AAT 


Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 




















Spot 
Pure benzol $0.21 
90 per cent benzol 0.21 
Toluol 0.30 
Solvent naphtha 0.28 
Commercial xylol 0.28 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 
Phenol 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes ................csc0sssee+ 0.04% to 0.0514 
Naphthalene balls  .........s.cccscssssee 0.0544 to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 

Sulphate of ammonia ............c:sccssee $2.10 to $2.20 


AUUUGUAUEUEIEAALNT HUMAN 





GULUDUALUCEAAUOGAAONNAAUEAUONL AN NAAN ANETTA 


are unchanged. Consumers as a rule 
appear to be well supplied with mate- 
rial. Naphthalene is the most active 
in the list. Shipments against con- 
tracts continue heavy and some spot 
business is noted. With several dis- 
tributors, naphthalene volume com- 
pares favorably with last year. 


Barrels Show Decline 


Cleveland, June 17.—A total of 511,- 
866 steel barrels was shipped in April 
when production stood at 46.2 per cent 
of capacity, according to reports re- 
ceived from members of the Steel 
Barrel institute, Cleveland. A slight 
drop is to be noted in comparison with 
April’s production at 47.5 per cent 
of capacity and shipments of 518,758 
units. 


Quicksilver Unchanged 


New York, June 17.—Quicksilver is 
quiet and unchanged at $120 to $121 
a flask. 




































cuts have given little impetus 

to purchasers whose _ orders 

show little change from May. 
Sheet prices are easier at New York 
and Pittsburgh and most products are 
cut $2 a ton or more at Philadelphia. 
There is some optimism in the south- 
west, although current opinion aver- 
ages pessimistic and little hope is en- 
tertained for a summer pickup. 

Boston—Warehouse interests in the 
district are finding just a fair amount 
of materials moving. Prices are held 
on small lots. Collections continue 
satisfactory. 

New York—The slightly improved 
rate in warehouse buying is being 
maintained, although the situation is 
far from brisk. Prices are unchanged, 
although in sheets and one or two 
other items, the minimum figures in 


B este still drags and price 
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Warehouse 








the respective price spreads are more 
representative of the market. 


Philadelphia—Warehouses have re- 
duced prices on most products $2 a 
ton or more to conform to recent mill 
reductions. Light blue annealed sheets 
are quoted 3.30c from warehouse. 


Buffalo—Warehouse demand for iron 
and steel is about equal to that of 
last month, although some lines show 
considerable improvement, notably in 
pipe and building material. The quar- 
ter will run materially behind last 
year. 

Cincinnati—Demand at local ware- 
houses is showng little change from 
May, with small orders predominating. 
Movement of cold-rolled products has 
not been changed by recent price cuts. 

Chicago—Warehouse sales are not 
far behind May, but non important 
gains are made. Prices for wire prod- 








June Holding May’s Levels—Recent Price 
Cuts Fail to Boost Demand—Prices Ease, 
Cuts Announced at Philadelphia 








ucts are showing some irregularity. 


St. Louis—Except on commodities 
for road construction, river and levee, 
and other outdoor work, demand for 
iron and steel from warehouse re- 
mains quiet. One leading interest 
reports a better inquiry for sheets, 
but generally that material is slow. 
Plates, shapes, bars and channels are 
moving in smaller than seasonal vol- 
ume. Recent improvement in the 
crop outlook and building projects is 
expected to better demand. 

Cleveland—The quiet situation in 
the warehouse market continues un- 
changed. Prices are maintaining a 
fair degree of firmness. Orders con- 
tinue for small lots only. 

Pittsburgh—Business is holding its 
own, with heavier demand reported by 
a few distributors. Demand still is 
seasonally light. 






















































e es = 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
STEEL BARS a itbdibalkonmes po in es rt wa sees — HOOPS 
Ae ae 8.00 incinnati ... 40c altimore 5c i 
a 8.265e Cleveland 8.00¢ Boston . 185¢ ogg " glee thane 
Buffalo ...ccsssceseoues 8.30¢ _— Detroit ...... 8.10¢ Buffalo 4.20¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ....... 8.25¢ Huston ceccccessererees 3.25c Chicago .... 4.05¢ Chicago 3. 1Be 
CICLO -eresereeeersen 8.00e Los Angeles ........ = pees 4.06¢ = Cincinnati .......... 05e 
Cincinnati .. 8.30c New York ..... 8.30e = Cleveland 8.75¢ Cleveland 3.25e to $.65¢ 
Cleveland . 8.00¢ Philadelphia 2.60c Detroit ...... = 8.95c Detroit, 14 
Detroit ....... 3.00¢ Pittsburgh .. 8.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ and lighter ...... 3.80¢ 
WioustOR oc, ssccsacecs 3.00¢ Portland  s....s.cosere 8.00c New York oo 8.60c to 3.65c New York ........ 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles ....... 8.30c San Francisco 3.40e = Philadelphia ...... 8.70¢ Philadelphia... 3.25¢ 
New York? ........ 8.25¢ Seattle . 8.15¢ Pittsburgh B.65¢ = Pittsburgh sesso. 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia ........ 2.170¢ St- Louis .. 8.25¢ = Portland ....... 4.906 Bante cnccscscsceesnn 5.00¢ 
St. Paul .... i 8.35¢ San Francisco 4.90¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ eee 4.00¢ 
Portland cccccccseccoeeoe 8.00c | ene ee = 8.75¢ Seattle ....... 5.00c 
San Francisco .... 8.40c St. Louis 4.25¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
a poe nt gan rpm ee, Flats 
. BItIMOTE — .....0000000 -00e wo 94 GATY . exagons squares 
B.25C = BOStOm easccccceessecsens 3.365¢ nae vag — erg Baltimore (c) .... $. 30c (a) 3.80¢ 
8.65c Buffalo RO EE 3.400 Rentee ‘ 5 60e Boston Sabi Kencleabecs 55e— 4.05¢ 
ALtTANOOTA cereeeee .85¢ i. ‘ ¥ TERED cceccceccececece H+ 4.45c 
IRON BARS — 8.10¢ ce mon tinsel aoe 4.40¢ to 4.60€ Chattanooga® ..... 3.85¢ 4.35¢(d) 
Baltimore ss. 8.25¢ Cincinnati «.........0 8.40¢ livery) 4.60¢ —_ CRICALO serreesorencensone 8.85¢ 8.85¢ 
Boston cssssesssssssenee . 8.265c Cleveland % in. Chicago “(outside ; Cincinnati .......000 3.80¢  4.30¢ 
Buffalo jasecanes 8.30¢ and thicker ...... 3.00c shipment) 4.85c to 4.60c Cleveland  ....... 3.40c 8.90¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ saan | $/16-in.... 8.20c Cincinnati . Pies 4.90¢e Detroit ...cccccrecsrevree 8.65¢ 4.15¢ 
CHICALO  -reeseresverseee 3.00¢ Detroit ........-.receeee 8.10¢ Cleveland*** 4.50 Los Angeles (a).. 4.50c ceasecee 
Cincinnati .....n0 8.80¢ Detroit, edeisnened a 8.19¢ Detroit 460c New York ........... 3.50e  4.00¢ 
pe 3.00c Houston  .rcccocsseses 3.00¢ Houston 5.40¢ Philadelphia’ ....... 3.40¢ 3.90c 
New Yorkf?t ........ 8.25c Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Lee Angeles 5.20¢ Pittsburgh _......... 3.35¢ 8.85c 
Philadelphia. ....... 2.70¢ New York wu... 8.30e — Pittsbureh=* Dr Portland (8) es 4.50€ ssn 
St. Louis eevee 8.15¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.60¢ New York 4.25¢ to 4.50¢ San Fran. (a) ... 4.25 —— «...00 
NOE cenmeenaienndes 8.65¢ Pittsburgh. ............. 8.00¢ Philadelphia*+ Ee 4.25¢ Seattle (a) .... ..... | eres 
i. | eee 3.00c Pittsburgh** isi 4.300 St. Paul (a) cee 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco 8.40 Portland . 5.50c Tulsa ...... be ‘5.14 
Baltimore 2.50c to 8.81¢ SUREEEO cnsccerecesisoceee 3.15¢ San Francisco 5.80 (a) Rounds only: (d) Squares 
Boston ... 2.665c St. Louis ........... 8.25¢ Seattle ... 5.50c only. ‘*Plus quantity differen- 
Buffalo ....... 2.95¢ ee | pean 8.35¢ St. Louis 4.85¢ tials. 
Custiansese a s7Se St.Paul 4.58 COLD ROLLED STRIP 
incinn . -80c TUBE ccccscessetornevcrecne . 
Cleveland 2.25 to 2.44¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED . BANDS §.85¢ — Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detroit ... 2.80c to 3.00c Baltimore .. Le $.50c Baltimore 8.50 500 pounds lots 5.80¢ 
Houston ..... 3.00¢ Boston 3/16-in...... 3.915¢ Boston ... 4.015¢ to 5.00¢ — Bib alo -srerseeneeoeronn 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles 2.40 TORIUGI  scicknicrcintas 8.50¢ Boffalo ....... . 8.65c Chicago (soft) ) 6.15¢ 
Los Angeles Icl 2.70¢ Chattanooga. ....... 8.75¢ Chattanooga $.45c Cincinnati .......... 6.10¢ 
New York 2.65c to 8.106 = Chicago ....eecsseon B.85e — ChICAZO eesssceccreeane 3. 20e Cleveland (b) ..... 5.95e 
Philadelphia 2.50c to 8.00¢ Cincinnati ............ 3.45¢ Cincinnati ©. Detroit ...--eseseeovseors 3.65¢ © 4.15e 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ Cleveland  eccecss $.25¢ Cleveland. ..... 8.25¢ to Hi tbe New YOrk ccosvsvssen -05c 
San Francisco cl. 2.300 penis 8.35¢ Detroit  $/16-in. Philadelphia (c) .. 5.05¢ 
1. 2.60¢ Houston ..secvecseesseee 3. See and lighter ...... 8.80 (b) Net base, straightening, 
8.00 Los Angeles ........ 8.8 Houston .ccccccscocsores 8.65¢ cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
hy 15c New York osc 3. 40e to 8.500 Los Angeles ....... 4.30¢ (c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
 gbee tet = Portland ......--ssse New York ........ 8.75¢ tity extras. 
ae 8.156 er liar 8.00¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES San Francisco .... 3.90¢ Portland ‘caitlin 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
Baltimore  .......0.0 8.00c OES ceciserecinsicwees 4.00¢ San Francisco 8.75¢ Hollow drill steel 12.50c 
BOstOn  cecsssesosseereese 3.365c , BOUIE scien 3.45¢ Seattle 4.00c Iron bars, round 6.25¢ 
Buffalo — ..cccscsseeeee 8.40¢ i Sn “ 8.544%c St. Paul 8.50¢ Iron bars, flats and 
Chattanooga ........ 8.85¢ UE | seccseteciecesceren 3.95¢ Tulsa 8.85c ea 6.50c 
ttDomestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *}50 or more bundles. 
***Less 0.15c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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KIO Market Section 








Pacitic Coast | 


Better Volume of Steel 
Buying—lInquiries Are in 
Greater Number 





in demand for steel, both in actual sales and in prospective 


Ons and the northwest coast states feel an increase 


business. 
in large numbers. 
year for corresponding months. 
lot buying is the rule. 


San Francisco, June 14.—(By Air 
Mail)—Featuring the market this 
week were numerous awards of re- 
inforcing steel bars and the call for 
bids for a number of important struc- 
tural steel and concrete bar projects. 
Fabricators and reinforcing steel bar 
jobbers in San Francisco district re- 
ort a decided increase in the num- 
er of inquiries. Prices are being 
well maintained. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


No change in the foundry situa- 
tion is noted, most plants of the job- 
bing variety continuing to operate on 





MU WUNsMAUTH THA 


WOE TUTTE 
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Coast Pig Iron Prices 


ee aN Te $25.00 to 26.00 
TR: GGIROE  cececccccvssinictasetrsceincncescnsecs 25.00 to 26.00 
ONIN cctusrscanicnccesdvedVnerssusintewsenneantanes 24.25 
PIII - —- 1 sccrtienennlinspuatedbsabebnscboseejennerit tend 25.00 to 26.00 





~ @C.i.f. duty paid. 
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limited schedules. Movement of both 
foundry iron and coke is limited to 
unimportant lots. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards aggregated 
2990 tons, the largest weekly total 
so far this year, and brought the to- 
tal to date to 24,033 tons, compared 
with 36,206 tons for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The Soule Steel 
Co. booked 740 tons for Pier Shed 
No. 15, San Francisco. W. S. Weten- 
hall Co. took 444 tons for a school in 
San Francisco and 222 tons for a 
school in San Jose. The Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. secured 329 tons for a 
hospital in Palo Alto, Calif. Bids open 
June 23 on 2500 tons for the Ford 
plant at Richmond, Calif., and June 
16 for 750 tons for Hale Bros. store 
at San Jose. Bids have been opened 
on 420 tons for the Sixth street via- 
duct, Los Angeles. Prices remain un- 
changed on out-of-stock material in 
the San Francisco district at 2.30c, 
base, on carload lots, Los Angeles quo- 
tations being $2 a ton higher. Mer- 
chant bar steel is firm at 2.35c, c.i-f. 


Demand for plates, with one or two 
exceptions, is confined to lots of less 
than 100 tons. Bids were opened this 
week on 2027 tons for the Fairman 
Coulee and Bully Creek siphons at 
Vale, Oreg. Prices continue  un- 
changed at 2.25c, c.i-f. 


Included among structural lettings 
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Sales are larger and new projects are coming out 

Total sales to date are much below those of last 
Prices are fairly steady and small- 
Foundry situation is unchanged. 


was 180 tons for a telephone build- 
ing in Los Angeles, booked by the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. Awards 
totaled 2361 tons, the largest in over 
six weeks. Bids will be opened June 
23 for 4400 tons for the Ford plant 
at Richmond, Calif. Plain shapes are 
firm at 2.35c, c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Awards of cast iron pipe during 
the past two weeks have been es- 
pecially light, less than 200 tons be- 
ing reported booked. S. M. Milovich 
secured 110 tons for Fullerton, Calif. 
Bids will be opened June 13 for 153 
tons for Long Beach, Calif. Bids 
opened this week included 265 tons for 
San Francisco, 384 tons for San 
Diego and 350 tons for Santa Ana, 
Calif. Los Angeles will open bids 
June 20 for 160 tons of % to 2-inch 
extra heavy wrought iron pipe. No 
large pipe line inquiries are current. 


Good Week at Seattle 


Seattle, June 11.—Awards of iron 
and steel in the Pacific Northwest 
this week reached the largest totals of 
any week for a month. Additional 
contracts to be placed later this month 
involve considerable tonnage. How- 
ever, the metal trades in this section 
are feeling the effects of general busi- 
ness depression and indications point 
to a dull period for 90 days. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices of merchant bars re- 
main unchanged at 2.35¢c while rein- 
forcing bars are steady at 2.30c. The 
former item is not moving in volume 
while concrete bars show a fair ag- 
gregate in lots of 50 tons or less. 
No awards of 100 tons were noted 
this week. Both local mills report 
considerable business in carlots but 
specifications are less numerous for 
new construction, and less activity is 
expected during July and August. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle, 
booked 50 tons for the Firestone Tire 
Co. building at Bellingham, Wash. 

L. Coluccio, Seattle, has been given 
the general contract at $335,809 for 
construction of the approaches and 
piers for flanking spans of the Aurora 
avenue bridge, Seattle. This project 
involves 867 tons of reinforcing, 9 
tons of steel rails, 6% tons of steel 
castings and 26% tons of structural 
steel. Sub-conracts are pending. 


Plate awards include 375 tons for 
a 30-inch pipeline at Everett, Wash., 
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taken by the Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., San Francisco, through J. W. 
Hoover, general contractor. Bids 
were opened June 9 for an irrigation 
project penstock at Vale, Oreg., 2200 
tons of plates, referred to head of- 
fices at Denver. New jobs include 250 
tons of plates and shapes for steel 
barges, placed with the Lake Wash- 
ington Shipyards, Seattle, by the Foss 
Co. Plates are holding steady at the 


recently established mill level of 
2.25¢. 
The largest structural award in 


several months, 1800 tons for the 14- 
story addition to the Meier & Frank 
department store, Portland, Oreg., was 
booked by Poole & McGonigle, Port- 
land. General contract bids will be 
received June 22. DeYoung, Mosco- 
witz & Rosenberg and Herman Brook- 
man, Yeon building, are architects. 
Lindstrom & Feigenson, Portland, bid- 
ding $38,703, obtained the contract for 
the Clackamas river bridge, Oregon, 
requiring 166 tons of shapes. Seattle 
will again receive bids June 22 for 
four steel towers for the Duwamash 
river bridge, involving 115 tons of 
shapes. Shapes are unchanged at 
2.35c. Structural steel awards are 
15 to 20 per cent less than the cor- 
responding period last year and no 
important projects have developed. 


Freyn Will Build Russian 
Steel Plant 


A steel plant having an annual out- 
put of 1,000,000 tons is to be built 
in Kuznetsk, U.S.S.R., by Freyn En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, consulting en- 
gineers. An agreement to this effect 
was concluded recently with Novostal, 
Soviet Combine in charge of construc- 
tion of new Russian steelworks. 


The new. steelworks, which will be 
known as Kuznetsky Works,. will con- 
sist of four blast furnaces, 12 open- 
hearths, blooming mills, rail and 
structural mills, continuous billet mills, 
plate mills, four batteries of coke 
ovens, a power plant having a ca- 
pacity of 96,000 kilowatts and all 
the auxiliaries required by a modern 
steel plant. 

For the past three years Freyn En- 
gineering Co. has been acting as gen- 
eral consultants to Gipromez, Soviet 
combine in charge of design and pro- 
jection of new steelworks. Among the 
projects that were made under its 
direction is the one which is now to 
be executed by Novostal. The detail 
design of this steelworks will be car- 
ried out in Moscow and Leningrad, as 
well as at the construction site. 

Freyn Engineering Co. will increase 
its engineering staff in U.S.S.R. to 
a total of fifty or sixty men. These 
American engineers will design and 
superintend the assembly, erection and 
initial operation of the steelworks. 
It is estimated that three years will 
be required to build this plant. 

Much of the material used in the 
construction of Kuznetsky Works will 
be fabricated and manufactured in 
Soviet industrial plants, but special 
machinery, such as rolling mills, elec- 
trical equipment and the like, will be 
purchased in America or other foreign 
countries. 
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Iron, Steel Tariff Revision Is Mild 





Eighteen Months of Discussion Leave Most Products Unchanged—Flexible 
Provisions Refined—New Act Effective Midnight, June 17 


ASHINGTON, June 17.—Tariff 

VW revision, promised by Herbert 

Hoover in his campaign for 
president in 1928, became a_ fact 
today when he signed the Hawley- 
Smoot bill passed by the senate last 
Friday and the house Saturday. 

The bill, enrolled and signed by the 
presiding officers of both houses, was 
received at the White House today. 
It supersedes the Fordney-McCumber 
act of 1922 at midnight June 17, as 
specified in the law. 


In the statement announcing his in- 
tention of signing the measure, the 
President accepted it as fulfilling his 
pledge and being the best possible 
under the circumstances. According 
to the calculation at the White House, 
the new tariff imposes duties averag- 
ing 16 per cent of the total value 
of imports. The average duty under 
the 1922 tariff was 13.8 per cent, the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff 19.3 per cent and 
the Dingley tariff 25.8 per cent. There 
are 887 rate increases and 235 rate 
decreases in the new act. From 61 to 
63 per cent of all imports will come 
in duty free. 

In general, the Democratic minority 
in both houses opposed the measure, 
although party lines were broken in 
the South. The Democratic national 
committee has announced its intention 
of making the tariff the chief issue 
of the congressional elections in the 
fall. Emphasis will be laid upon the 
allegation that the cost of living will 
be greatly increased and that the re- 
vision helps industry rather than agri- 
culture, for whose benefit limited modi- 
fication was asked by the President. 


Iron and Steel Changes Moderate 


So far as the iron and steel industry 
is concerned, the changes are moder- 
ate. Pig iron remains unchanged at 
$1.12% per ton. Ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon, scrap and other raw ma- 
terials are unchanged. The 1 cent 
a pound duty on manganese ore will 
be applicable to ore containing 10 per 
cent or more manganese, instead of 
30 per cent. For a number of fin- 
ished steel products slightly higher 
rates have been enacted. On the 


whole, however, the new rates vary 
slightly from the old ones, and the 


iron and steel industry has received 
only a small part of the increases it 
sought. 

It has been 18 months since con- 
sideration of tariff changes was begun. 
Republican members of the house ways 
and means committee inaugurated 
hearings Jan. 7, 1929, concluding them 
Feb. 27. The resulting bill was in- 
troduced in the house May 7, 1929, and 
in three weeks, or on May 28, was 


passed. 
The senate finance committee began 
hearings June 13, 1929, concluding 


them July 18. It reported the bill 
back to the senate Sept. 4, and debate 
began Sept. 12. Only last month did 
the senate finally act and send the 
measure to conference with the house 
to eliminate disagreements. The final 
vote in the senate came last Friday 
and in the house last Saturday. 

As with the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff of 1922, which the current act 
supersedes, duties may be increased 
or decreased up to 50 per cent to meet 
a specific competitive situation. The 
new flexible provisions place more 
responsibility on the tariff commission 
and are intended to expedite action. 


New Rates Outlined 


Following are the more important 
iron and steel rates of the new law, 
indexed alphabetically: 


A 
ALUMINUM: 
Crude aluminum, scrap and alloys, 4c per 
pound. 
Coils, plates, sheets, rods, strips, etc., Te per 
pound. 


ANCHORS, iron or steel, and parts, 25 per cent. 


ANVILS, jewelers’ and other: 
Weighing less than 5 pounds, 45 per cent. 


All others, 3c per pound. 
AXLES: 
Parts thereof, bars, blanks, forgings, not 


specially provided for, valued at not more 
than 6c per pound, 6/10c per pound. 

When fitted in wheels or parts of wheels 
duty is same as wheels in which they are 
fitted. 


B 
BABBITT METAL, 21'%c per pound on lead con- 
tained. 
BANDS: 


Valued at 3c per pound or less, 8 inches or 
less in width, thinner than %-inch and not 
thinner than 109/1000-inch, 25/100c per 
pound; thinner than 109/1000-inch and not 


thinner than 38/1000-inch, 35/100c per 
pound; thinner than 38/1000-inch, 55/100c 
per pound. 
Bands and strip not specially provided for, 
25 per cent. 
BARS: 


Valued not above 14%c per pound, 3/10c per 
pound; above 1% and not above 2%c, 5/10c 
per pound; above 2% and not above 3'4c, 
8/10¢ per pound; above 3% and not above 
Be, le per pound; above 5 and not above 
8c per pound, 1 7/10c per pound; above 
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8 and not above 12c, 2\%4c per pound; above 
12 and not above 16c, 344c per pound; above 
16c, 20 per cent. 

Containing over 50 per cent tungsten, tung- 
sten carbide, molybdenum or molybdenum 
carbide or combination thereof, 50 per cent. 

BAR IRON: 

Valued not above 1%4c per pound, 3/10c per 
pound; above 11%4 and not above 2c, 5/10c 
per pound; above 2% and not above 3\4c, 
8/10c per pound; above 3% and not above 
5e, le per pound; above 5c, 14%4c per pound. 

BATTERIES, storage, complete or any parts, 
40 per cent. 

BEARINGS, roller or ball, finished or parts, 10c 
per pound and 45 per cent. 

BILLETS, same as bars. 

BLOOMS, same as bars. 

BOLTS, iron or steel, with or without threads 
or nuts, and blanks, le per pound. 

BRASS: 

Rods, sheets, bars, strips, Muntz metal, etc. 
4c per pound. 

Seamless tubing, 8c. 


Cc 
CASTINGS: 
Malleable, not specially provided for, 20 per 
cent. 


Steel, same as steel bars. 


Gray iron, not specially provided for, 20 
per cent. 

CHAIN: 

Not less than %-inch diameter, %ec per 


pound; less than %-inch and not less than 
%-inch, 1%e per pound; less than %-inch 
and not less than 5/16-inch, 24%c per pound; 
less than 5/16-inch, 4c per pound. 

Power transmissions, not more than 2-inch 
pitch and containing more than 3 parts per 
pitch, and parts thereof, finished and unfin- 
ished, 40 per cent; all other power trans- 
mission chain and parts, 35 per cent. 

Anchor or stud link, 2-inch or more in diam- 
eter, 144c per pound; under 2-inch, 2¢ per 
pound. 

COLD-FINISHED: 
Bars, rods, etc., 4c per pound over hot-rolled. 


Strip, plates, sheets, etc., 2/10c over hot- 
rolled 

CONCRETE REINFORCING BARS, same as 
bars. 

COPPER: 


Rolls, rods, sheets, 24%4c per pound. 
Seamless tubing, 7c per pound. 
Brazed tubes, lle per pound. 


COTTON TIES, %c per pound. 


D 
DIE BLOCKS, same as bars. 


DRILLS: 

Twist, reamers, milling cutters, taps, dies, die 
heads, etc., and cutting edges, if suitable for 
cutting metal, not specially provided for, 50 
per cent. Cutting tools of any kind con- 
taining more than 1/10 of 1 per cent 
vanadium or more than 2/10 of 1 per cent 
of tungsten, molybdenum or chromium, 60 
per cent. The foregoing rates apply wheth- 
er or not the articles are imported sep- 
arately or as parts of or attached to ma- 


chines, but not to holding or operating 
devices. 
Bits, gimlets, countersinks, planes, chisels, 
wrenches, etc., 45 per cent. 
E 
ENGINES, steam, 15 per cent. 
F 


FENCING, see wire. 
FERROCHROME or ferrochromium: 
Containing 3 per cent or more carbon, 2%4c 
per pound on contained chromium. 
Containing less than 3 per cent carbon, 30 
per cent. 
FERROMANGANESE: 
More than 1 per cent carbon, 1%c per pound 
on metallic manganese. 
One per cent carbon or less, 1%c per pound 
on maganese contained and 15 per cent. 
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(Ferromanganese is an iron manganese alloy 
containing 80 per cent or more of man- 
ganese.) 

FERROPHOSPHORUS, 25 per cent. 

FERROSILICON : 

Eight to 59 per cent silicon, 2c per pound on 
silicon contained. 

Sixty to 79 per cent silicon, 3c per pound on 
silicon contained. 

Eighty to 89 per cent silicon, 4c per pound 
on silicon contained. 

Ninety per cent or more silicon, 8c per pound 
on silicon contained. 

FERROTITANIUM, 25 per cent. 

FERROVANADIUM, 25 per cent. 

FILES: 

Blanks, rasps, etc.: 21%4 inches in length and 
under, 25c per dozen; over 2% and not over 
4% inches long, 47%c per dozen; over 
4% and under 7 inches long, 62%4c per 
dozen ; 7 inches and longer, 7744c per dozen. 

FISHPLATES, %c per pound. 

FLUORSPAR, containing above 93 per cent cal- 
cium fluoride, $5.60 per ton; containing 
not more than 938 per cent calcium fluoride, 
$8.40 per ton. 

FORGINGS, not machined or tooled after forg- 
ing, not specially provided for, 25 per cent. 


G 
GRIT, iron or steel, %c per pound. 


H 
HAMMERS: 
Blacksmith, 1%ec per pound. 
HARDWARE, saddlery: 
Unplated, 50 per cent. 
Plated, 60 per cent. 
HOOPS, see bands. 
I 
INGOTS, same as bars. 
INSTRUMENTS: 
Scientific, laboratory, etc., unplated, 40 per 
cent. 
Drawing, 45 per cent. 
Surgical, 55 per cent. 
IRON: 
Kentledge, $1.124%4 per ton. 
Ore, free. 
Pig, $1.12% per ton. 
Sponge, $2.25 per ton. 
KNIVES: 
Planing-machine, roll bars, bed plates, shear 
blades, etc., 20 per cent. 


L 
LEAD, bullion, pigs, bars, etc., 244c per pound. 
M 


MAGNESITE: 
Crude, 15/32c per pound. 
Dead-burned, 23/4€c per pound. 
MANGANESE: 

Ore or concentrates, over 10 per cent manga- 
nese, lc per pound on metallic manganese. 

Metal, silicon, boron, etc., 1%c per pound on 
metallic manganese and 15 per cent. 

MOLYBDENUM: 

Ore or concentrates, 85c per pound on metallic 
content. 

Metallic, powder, all other compounds and al- 
loys of, 50c per pound on molybdenum con- 
tained and 15 per cent. 

MUCK BARS, same as bar iron. 


N 


NAILS: 

Wire, including spikes, tacks, brads and 
staples, not less than 1 inch long or smaller 
than 65/1000-inch in diameter, 4/10c per 
pound; under 1 inch in length and smaller 
than 65/1000-inch in diameter, %c per 
pound. 

Cut, exceeding 2 inches in length, 4/10c per 
pound; not exceeding 2 inches in length, 15 
per cent. 

Horseshoe, 14%4c per pound. 

Upholstery and thumb tacks, 8c per pound. 

Staples in strip form for use in paper fastener 
or stapling machines, 6/10c per pound. 

Spikes, tacks, brads and staples not specially 
provided for, 6/10c per pound. 

NICKEL: 
Pigs, ingots, etc., 8c per pound. 
Bars, rods, plates, sheets, strip, etc., 25 per 


cent. 
Above, when cold-rolled or worked, 10 per 
cent additional. 
NUTS and nut blanks, wrought iron or steel, 
6/10e per pound. 
Spiral locks, 35 per cent. 
P 
PATTERNS, molders’, 50 per cent. 
PILING, SHEET, 1/5c per pound. 
PIPE: 
Cast iron, and fittings for, 25 per cent. 
Steel or wrought iron tubes, pipes, flues and 
stays, not thinner than 65/1000-inch, not 
less than %-inch diameter, %c per pound; 
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less than % and not less than 14-inch diam- 
eter, 144c per pound; less than 14-inch di- 
ameter, 1%c per pound. Charcoal iron 
tubes, etc., minimum of 1%4c per pound. 

Flexible metal tubing or hose, whether covered 
with wire or other material, and tubes 
or pipe lined or coated for use as electrical 
conduit, 30 per cent. 

Unfinished iron or steel tubes not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent. 

PLATES: 

Iron or steel, except crucible and saw plate 
steel, not thinner than 109/1000-inch, valued 
not above 3c per pound, 5/10c per pound; 
valued over 8c per pound, 20 per cent. 

Not specially provided for, same as bars. 

All sheets or plates thinner than 109/1000- 
inch dutiable as sheets. 

PLIERS, 60 per cent. 


R 
REAMERS, see drills. 
RIVETS: 

Rivets, studs and steel points, lathed, ma- 
chined or brightened, and rivets or studs for 
non-skidding automobile tires, 30 per cent. 

Rivets of iron and steel not specially provided 
for, le per pound. 

RODS, WIRE: 

All classifications, in coils, or otherwise, val- 
ued at not over 4c per pound, 3/10c per 
pound ; valued over 4c per pound, 6/10c per 
pound. 

Rods under 21/100-inch dutiable as wire. 

All rods tempered or treated or partially man- 
ufactured, additional %c per pound. 

ROLLS, cylindrical ground and polished, valued 
at more than 25c per pound, 25 per cent. 


Ss 
SASHES, iron or steel, 25 per cent. 
SAWS: 

Crosscut, mill, pit and drag, circular, band, 
hand, back, etc., 20 per cent. 

Jewelers’ and piercing, 40c per gross. 

SCALE: 

Roll, mill or hammer, 75c per ton. 
SCRAP: 

Wrought, cast and steel, 75c per ton. 
SCREWS, iron or steel, 25 per cent. 
SHAFTING, same as bars. 

SHEET PILING, see piling. 
SHEETS: 

Black: valued at 3c per pound or less and 
thinner than 109/1000-inch and not thinner 
than 38/1000-inch, 45/100c per pound; thin- 
ner than 88/1000-inch and not thinner than 
22/1000-inch, 55/100c per pound; thinner 
than 22/1000-inch and not thinner than 
10/1000-inch, 75/100c per pound; thinner 
than 10/1000-inch, 85/100c per pound. Cor- 
rugated or crimped, 75/100c per pound. All 
the foregoing when valued at more than 3c 
per pound, 20 per cent. 

Galvanized sheets, 2/10c per pound more than 
comparable common black. 

Polished, planished, or glanced, 
pound. 

Pickled, cleaned, etc., other than polished, 
planished, etc., 2/10c per pound more than 
common black. 

Cold-rolled, smoothed only, 2/10¢ per pound 
more than common black. 

Sheets of any metal with other metals imposed 
thereon by forging, hammering, rolling or 
welding, 30 per cent. 

Not specially provided for, same as bars. 

All sheets not thinner than 109/1000-inch du- 
tiable as plates. 

SHOT, iron or steel, %c per pound. 
SHOES: 

Horse, mule, etc., 
1/5e per pound. 

Same when punched, drilled, etc., for use 
with adjustable calks, and solid drop-forged 
calked shoes, le per pound. 

SKELP: 

Valued not above 8c per pound and sheared 
or rolled in groves, 5/10¢ per pound. 

Valued at 3c per pound and less, same as 
black sheets. 

SLABS, same as bars. 

SLEDGES, 1%c per pound. 

SOLDER, 214c per pound on lead contained. 
SPADES, shovels, etc., 30 per cent. 
SPIEGELEISEN: 

More than 1 per cent carbon, 75c per ton. 

One per cent carbon or less, 1%c per pound 
on manganese contained and 15 per cent. 

(Spiegeleisen is an iron manganese alloy con- 
taining less than 30 per cent manganese.) 

STAPLES, see nails. 

STEEL SHAVINGS, 5c per pound and 80 per 
cent. 

STEEL WOOL, 10c per pound and 30 per cent. 

STILLS (reaction chambers, drums, converters, 
ovens, penstock pipes) not cast, if over 20 
inches at largest diameter, exclusive of non- 
metallic lining, having walls 1%, inch or 


1%c per 


wrought iron or steel, 
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more thick, 35 per cent. 

STRIP, see bands. 

STRUCTURALS (beams, girders, joists, angles, 
channels, car-truck channels, tees, columns, 
posts, parts or sections of columns and posts, 
deck and bulb beams) : 

Not fabricated, 1/5¢ per pound. 
Drilled, assembled, fabricated, etc., 
cent. 


20 per 


T 


TANKS, including pressure, 25 per cent. See 
also stills. 

TERNE PLATE, ic per pound. 

THERMOSTATIC metal, 50 per cent. 

TIE PLATES, %c per pound. 

TIN PLATE, ic per pound. 

TOOLS, metal-cutting, see drills. 

TUBES and tubing, see pipe. 

TUNGSTEN: 

Ore or concentrates, 50c per pound on metallic 
tungsten contained. 

Metal, carbide and mixture or combinations 
containing tungsten. metal or carbide, in 
lumps, grain or powder, 60c per pound on 
tungsten contained and 50 per cent. 

Tungstic acid and all other compounds of 
tungsten not specially provided for, 60c per 
pound on tungsten contained and 40 per 
cent. 

Ferrotungsten, ferrochromium tungsten, chro- 
mium tungsten, chromium cobalt tungsten, 
tungsten nickel and all other alloys of tung- 
sten not specially provided for, 60c per 
pound on tungsten contained and 25 per 


cent. 
7 
VANADIUM, 25 per cent. 
Ww 


WASHERS: 
Wrought iron or steel, 6/10c per pound. 
Lock, iron or steel, 35 per cent. 
WHEELS: 

Railway, wholly or partly finished, 1c per 
pound. 

When fitted with axles, duty on wheels ap- 
plies to assembly. 

WIRE: 

Round iren or steel, not smaller than 95/1000- 
inch, %c per pound; smaller than 95/1000- 
inch and not smaller than 65/1000-inch, 
1%4c¢ per pound; smaller than 65/1000, 14%4c 
per pound. 

All the foregoing when valued above 6c per 
pound, 25 per cent. 

Flat wire and strip not thicker than %4- 
inch, and not over 16 inches wide, 25 per 


cent. 

All coated, dipped, sherardized, galvanized, 
etc., wire, additional duty of 2/10c per 
pound. 

Telegraph or telephone, covered, coated, etc., 
85 per cent. 


Wire rope and strand, 35 per cent. 
Spinning and twisting ring travelers, 35 per 


cent. 

Heddles and healds, 25c per 1000 and 30 per 
cent. 

Hay baling, %4c per pound. 

Galvanized fencing composed of wires not 
larger than 21/100-inch and not smaller 
than 8/100-inch, %c per pound. 

Galvanized for fencing, not larger than 21/100- 
and not smaller than 8/100-inch, %e per 
pound. 

WOVEN-WIRE CLOTH: 

All material, meshes not finer than 30 wires 
to lineal inch in warp or filling, 25 per 
cent; finer than 80 and not finer than 90 
wires, 40 per cent; finer than 90 wires, 50 


per cent. 
WRENCHES, 45 per cent. 
Z 
ZINC: 


Blocks, pigs, slab or dust, 1%c per pound. 
Sheets, 2c per pound. 


Will Add New Pipe Mill 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will 
build at its Brier Hill plant a 16 and 
24-inch electric weld pipe mill em- 
ploying a new process. Contracts for 
the mill building have been let and 
the mill is expected to start late in 
the summer. 

The process of welding will be by 
induction employing a high-frequency; 
high-voltage, low-amperage current. 
Other mills making smaller sizes are 
planned to be built in the near future. 
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ILLIAM SWINDELL & 
\¢ BROS., American Dressler 

Tunnel Kilns. Inc., Gas Com- 
bustion Co. and Duquesne Burner Serv- 
ice Co. have consolidated to form the 
Swindell-Dressler Corp., with offices 
and plant at Pittsburgh. William 
Swindell & Bros. have built furnaces 
for the steel and allied trades for 80 
years. At present they manufacture 
combustion and electric furnaces for 
ferrous and nonferrous melting, heat 
treating and annealing. # American 
Dressler Tunnel Kilns Inc. designs 
and builds continuous furnaces for 
heat treating and annealing, and tun- 
nel kilns for the ceramic field. Gas 
Combustion Co. manufactures pressure 
burners for blast furnace boilers and 
stoves, and a safety device for pre- 
venting fly wheel explosions. Duquesne 
Burner Service manufactures gas 
burners for industrial and heating 
boilers and industrial furnaces. As 
the consolidation marks the eightieth 
anniversary of the founding of Wil- 
liam Swindell & Bros., the oldest com- 
pany in the consolidation, a _ book, 
“Eighty Years of Progress,” has been 
issued commemorating this event. Of- 
ficers of the Swindell-Dressler Corp. 
include: John F. Casey, president; 
Philip Dressler, William H. Cosgrove, 
Frank W. Brooke and Ralph W. Por- 
ter, vice presidents; Samuel B. Casey, 
treasurer; Ralph E. Whittaker, sec- 
retary; H. W. Paret Jr., manager bur- 


ner division; L. A. Vincent, sales 
manager. 
8: '\s 
IR REDUCTION CO. INC. has 


moved its executive offices from 
342 Madison avenue to the Lincoln 
building, on Forty-second street op- 
posite the Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. 


* * * 
MERICAN ARCH CO. INC., manu- 
facturer of air-cooled walls and 
suspended arches for boiler and in- 
dustrial furnaces, has moved its main 
offices from 17 East Forty-second 
street to the Lincoln building, 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York. 
* * * 
> pare MFG. CO., Toledo, O., will 
be sold at auction June 25, by the 
New York, 
Sale covers ma- 


Industrial Plants Corp., 
under court order. 








Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 


chinery and materials, which will be 


offered piecemeal but not as a whole. 
* * #* 


REST-O-LITE CO. INC., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has 
established a plant for the manufac- 
ture of dissolved acetylene at 1240 
Stewart avenue S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
The former plant at 345 Kuhrt street 
S.W. will be discontinued. 
1 * * 
ITAN ELECTRIC CO., Adrian, 
Mich., has been reorganized, re- 
capitalized and incorporated. It is lo- 
cated in a new plant and is devoted to 
the manufacture of fractional electric 
motors, generators, grinders and buf- 
fers and pump jacks. 
* * * 
ORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CO., automotive replacement parts, 
a subsidiary of Borg Warner Corp., 
Chicago, has established a parts ware- 
house at 422 South Seventh street, 
Minneapolis, to serve territory in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, northern Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan. 
* * * 
TEWART-BROWN STEEL CORP., 
Detroit, recently incorporated, will 
do a general jobbing business in strip 
and sheet steel. Its warehouse is lo- 
cated at 10571 Grand River avenue 
and will be equipped to shear to size. 
Port B. Stewart and George D. Brown 
are in charge of the company. 


* * K 
MERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y., which has 


ceased the manufacture of locomotives 
at its plant at Dunkirk, N. Y., and 
undertaken production of specialties, 
has received an order for a large ton- 
nage of 72-inch steel pipe for De- 
troit and 650 tons of bronze valves 
for New York. 


ae a 
ONTERREY IRON & STEEL 
WORKS, Mexico City, Mex., 


finds 1929 was highly successful. To- 
tal production was 100,000 tons, 20 
per cent above 1928, with 84,000 tons 
of structural and finished materials, 
which is 35 per cent above 1928. 
Dividends of about 50 cents per share 
have been paid annually for the past 
five years. The company is capitalized 
for about $5,000,000. In 1929 profits 
were slightly under $500,000. The 
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main works are in Monterrey, Mex. 
It has the only blast furnace in Latin 


America. 
* aK * 


EINERT VALVE CO., Chicago, has 

just closed one of the largest or- 
ders for check valves in the Chicago 
district. The order includes 12 auto- 
matic check valves for gas line con- 
nections for blast furnace blowing en- 
gines, of 1,080,000 cubic feet capacity 
per minute, and three check valves for 
turbine blowers of 150,000 cubic feet 


per minute. 
* * * 


| Focigmen CORP. has been organized 
to succeed the John Lauson Mfg. 
Co., New Holstein, Wis., manufacturer 
of farm and road tractors, gasoline 
engines, snow traveling attachments 
for passenger and commercial automo- 
biles, and similar specialties. The 
capital stock consists of $100,000 pre- 
ferred shares and $522,988.58 in com- 
mon stock. F. D. Edson is president, 
H. N. Edens vice-president, and Clif- 
ford O. Piper secretary and treasurer. 
x * * 
LAW-KNOX INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. is the new name for the 
export organization of the Blaw-Knox 
Co., which formerly was known as the 
Milliken Brothers-Blaw-Knox Corp., 
which was the successor of Milliken 
Brothers Mfg. Co. The name is 
changed to aceord with the larger 
scope of activities and identifies the 
export company as such. No change 
is to be made in personnel and the 
offices remain in the Canadian-Pacific 
building in New York. The company 
handles all products of the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, in South America, the 
West Indies and other parts of the 
world where the Blaw-Knox Co. is not 
otherwise represented. 
* * * 
USTIN CO., Cleveland, has a con- 
tract from the Wildman Mfg. Co., 
Norristown, Pa., manufacturer of 
knitting machinery, for an addition 
to its plant, 100 x 200 feet, of steel 
frame construction. Another contract 
is for a building at Emerville, Calif., 
to be leased to the American Tractor 
Equipment Co. It will be used as a 
welding shop and assembly room for 
dirt-handling equipment for tractors. 
It will be of steel construction, 90 x 
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100 feet, and will be equipped with a 
three-ton traveling bridge crane. 
Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., 
has given the Austin Co. a contract 
for an airplane manufacturing plant, 
embodying straight-line manufacturing 


equipment. 
co x * 


ULKA IRON & METAL CO., 
Alliance, O., has bought the plant 
of the Alliance Aircraft Corp. at 
sheriff sale and is planning to resell 
to a new company to be formed to 
resume production of airplanes. 
* - * 
ATIONAL HARRIS WIRE CO. 
INC., Newark, N. J., manufac- 
turer of wire in metals and alloys, 
has opened a western factory unit at 
1215 Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
in charge of Arthur J. Benson. 
in ae 
ANITARY MFG. CO., Port Hope, 
Ont., J. A. Kilpatrick president, 
has sold a controlling interest for 
$2,000,000. The purchaser is said to 
be Crane Ltd. 1170 Beaver Hall 
square, Montreal, Que. 
a ae 
EBSTER & WEBSTER, East 
Hartford, Conn., have been award- 
ed the contract for 195,625 feet of 
wire rope railing with anchorages and 
posts, for state of Connecticut re- 


quirements. 
* * * 


RAZIL STAMPING & MFG. CO., 
3244 West Lake street Chicago, 
metal stampings and stamping prod- 
ucts, is leasing a 1-story factory 
building at Laramie avenue and West 
Sixty-fifth street, containing 25,000 
square feet of working space. 
* * * 
URNS MACHINE CO., Racine, 
Wis., dealing in new and used 
tools, mill supplies, factory equipment, 
etc., has moved from the Sattley 
building to 1043 Washington avenue, 
Racine, gaining substantially in office 
and warehouse space. 
on: Ra 


PECIALTY BRASS CO., Kenosha, 

Wis., has received an order from 
the Badeker Mfg. Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturing packing rings for locomo- 
tives, for its entire supply of brass 
castings, on a continuing basis. At 
the present rate, the order is valued 
at $40,000 annually. 

* * * 
AYLOR-WHARTON IRON & 
STEEL CO., High Bridge, N. J., 

producer and founder of iron and steel 
since 1742, and the original producer 
of managanese steels in this country, 
has added an alloy steel division for 
the manufacture on a production basis 
of Tisco Nirosta KA2 castings for 
corrosion and heat resistant applica- 
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tions. The line includes marine cast- 
ings, ornamental hardware, and cast- 
ings for the industrial field generally. 
The new division, which has _ been 
operating for some time, is the result 
of a year’s experimental work. 

Ba * * 


HICAGO SMELTING & REFIN- 

ING CO., 2457 South Loomis 
street, Chicago, white metal smelter, 
has taken over the former Imperial 
Metal Corp., 1122 Frank street, Chi- 
cago. I. Lippa, president of the Im- 
perial corporation, now is associated 
with the Chicago Smelting & Refining 
Co. 

* * & 


DGAR T. WARD’S SONS CO., 

division of Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Will erect a _ 1-story 
building, 125 x 242 feet, at 4834-44 
South street, Louis avenue, in the 
Central Manufacturing district, Chi- 
cago, and move its operations there. 
Ground space is provided for future ex- 


pansion. A. Epstein, 2001 Pershing 
road, Chicago, is architect. 
* * * 
ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has received a contract from the Union 
Electric Light & Power Co. for elec- 
trical equipment to cost $1,000,000 
for installation at the latter’s plant at 
Bagnell, Mo. The order includes five 
umbrella-type vertical water wheel 
generators and seven 150-kilowatt 
motor-generator exciter sets. 

* * & 


RT METAL CONSTRUCTION 

CO., Jamestown, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of steel office furniture and 
equipment, has taken a_ long-term 
lease on the entire second floor of 
the Lovejoy Industrial building, 2109 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. The 
space, 18,000 square feet, will be used 
for warehouse and service purposes. 
Sales offices will remain at 173 West 
Madison street, Chicago. 

* *¢ * 


CME STEEL CO., Chicago, in the 
five months ended April 30 had net 
profit in excess of $500,000 after all 
charges, including federal taxes, equal 
to about $1.45 a share on 343,046 
common shares outstanding. This was 
slightly below dividend requirements 
for the period. No comparison is 
available for the corresponding period 
last year. Net for the six months 
ended June 30, 1929, was $1,781,671, 
or $5.04 a share on stock now out- 
standing. 
* * a 
ATIONAL MACHINERY CO., Tif- 
fin, O., has re-elected its officers 
for the coming year. Earl R. Frost 
is president, Mrs. Augusta Rohn vice 
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president, Henry J. Weller secretary, 
Joseph P. Bork assistant secretary, 
and William L. Hertzer treasurer. 
These officers, with John H. Fried- 
man, G. R. Ayres, Dr. Charles E. 
Miller and William L. Clouse, all of 
Tiffin; George H. Porter, New York, 


and Val B. Holman, Philadelphia, 
form the board of directors. 
o. & 2 


ENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 
CORP., Commonwealth division, 
Granite City, Ill, has received an or- 
der for 25 locomotive beds for the 
Union Pacific railroad, each 60 feet 
in length and weighing 82 tons. 9 


Plate Maker Engages in 
Welded Steel Work 


Announcement is made by Robert 
W. Wolcott, president, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., of the entry of 
this company into the field of supply- 
ing welded steel construction to the 
manufacturers of machinery’ and 
equipment. Research and development 
work in this connection have been 
going forward for several months and 
approximately 50,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space have been pro- 
vided at the Coatesville plant for this 
activity. 

Operations in this field will be car- 
ried on through a subsidiary company 
known as Lukenweld Inc., which for 
the present will utilize some of the 
manufacturing facilities of the parent 
company. Mr. Wolcott states that 
rapidly increasing demand on the part 
of machinery and equipment buyers 
for welded steel construction is re- 
sponsible for the new development. 
An extensive program of development 
and research work has been laid out 
to assure the safety and economy of 
welded steel design. The company is 
prepared to furnish engineering assis- 
tance to users of this class of con- 
struction through a development and 
research division. 


The new company has 24 operators 
working at the present time and ex- 
pects to have 50 in production within 
the next 60 days. G. D. Spackman is 
president of Lukenweld Inc. 


Start Gulf Plate Mill 


Birmingham, Ala., June 17.—Gulf 
States Steel Co. has started its new 
universal plate mill at Gadsden, Ala., 
and after further aligning of ma- 
chinery, steady operation will be un- 
der way. This is part of a $6,000,000 
development program, the company 
has authorized this year. A new con- 
tinuous sheet mill will be in operation 
in a month. 
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70, engineer, inventor and scien- 

tist, died June 16 at New York 
from the effects of an operation. un- 
dergone several weeks ago. He was 
born in Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1860, 
where he attended State Normal 
school. He later spent the college 
year 1879-1880 at Cornell university. 
In 1880 he founded the Sperry Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, and in 1890 or- 
ganized the Sperry Electric Railway 
Co., Cleveland, whose patents were 
purchased in 1894 by General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Holder of more than 400 patents, 
mostly upon electrical appliances, Dr. 
Sperry chiefly is known for the Sperry 
gyroscope. The Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
was formed in 1910 and was sold two 
years ago to the Curtiss Airplane Co. 
Dr. Sperry was elected president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in December, 1928, and in 
October, 1929, was presented the Gary 
Bronze medal by the American Iron 
and Steel institute for the best paper 
presented before it during 1928. The 
address was a discussion of Alfred 
V. de Forest’s paper on “Uniformity, 
Continuity and Magnetic Testing,” 
presented before the October, 1928, 
gathering of the institute. 

* * &* 

Col. William Enders, 79, vice presi- 
dent of Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, with which he was connected 
for half a century, died recently at 
his home in St. Louis. He was a na- 
tive of Paducah, Ky. 

* * *x 

Gilbert N. Hall, 22, vice president 
of L. Norris Hall Inc., Philadelphia, 
jobber, and son of L. Norris Hall, was 
drowned June 14 in a lake near Browns 
Mills, N. J. He was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania a year 
ago. 


D: ELMER AMBROSE SPERRY, 


* * * 


Edward Jewett Brooks, 83, head of 
E. J. Brooks & Co., Newark, N. J.. 
manufacturers of metal goods, died 
May 31 in East Orange, N. J., where 
he had lived for 50 years. He was 
active in the business until his recent 


illness. 
* * * 


Otto P. Kamschulte, 55, head of 
Otto P. Kamschulte Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of tools, dies, etc., died 
After serving 


June 6 at Milwaukee. 


as chief engineer in the United States 
navy, he became associated with Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and later estab- 
lished his own company. 

* * * 

Alexander L. Greenabaum, 50, vice 
president of O. F. Jordan Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., manufacturer of spread- 
ers, ditchers, etc., died June 4 at 





DR. ELMER AMBROSE SPERRY 


Chicago. He was born at Wilmington, 

N. C., and became connected with the 

Jordan company in 1920. He was 

elected president of National Railway 

Appliances association in March, 1928. 
6 * * 


Sidney A. Keller, a founder and 
for many years president of the 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died June 4. 

* ¢ * 


Edward Taggart Child, 58, an engi- 
neer prominent in the shipbuilding and 
foundry industries, died June 8 at 
New York. He was connected with 
the Southwark Foundry Co., Phila- 
delphia, for 20 years. During the 
World war Mr. Child represented Le 
Parmentier Shipbuilding Co. New 
York. At the time of his death he 
was secretary-treasurer of David Baker 
Inc., New York, consulting engineer. 

* * * 

Mark L. Miller, in charge of field 

work in connection with structural 
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steel used on various power plants 
of the Detroit-Edison Co., Detroit, 
died recently, in an automobile acci- 
dent. His brother, Lee H. Miller, is 
chief engineer of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. Mark 
Miller, who was 51, was graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 
1903 as an engineer. He was em- 
ployed by Hamilton Bridge Works, 
Hamilton, Ont., and later became shop 
manager at Rankin, Pa., for McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 


Pennsylvania Rates To Be 
Heard July 9 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Producers and 
consumers of iron and steel products 
will be provided an opportunity on 
July 9 to present their protests 
against existing freight rates in the 
Pittsburgh district. This date has 
been set for the hearing before the 
Pennsylvania public service commis- 
sion, following the postponement from 
the original date of June 18. The 
hearing will be held in Pittsburgh. 

Shippers will seek a suspension of 
present rates similar to the action 
already taken in Indiana and Illinois. 
The increased rates were put into 
effect through an order of the inter- 
state commerce commission but as the 
particular schedule under fire is intra- 
state, shippers contend that it can be 
suspended by the state commission. 

Shippers meanwhile are _ seeking 
other means of transportation in at- 
tempts to counteract the sharp in- 
crease in freight charges on the move- 
ment of iron and steel products to 
nearby points. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. is employing special trucks with 
a capacity of 15 tons each in moving 
steel from its Homestead works to 
McKeesport. The rail rate on this 
haul was increased from $0.73 to 
$1.30 a ton. Increased use of river 
facilities also is contemplated to off- 
set a prospective $2,000,000 boost in 
annual freight bills of the district. 


The Hartford, Conn., chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
recently elected the following officers 
for 1930-31; Chairman, Henry J. 
Fischbeck, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co.; vice chairman, H. I. Moore, Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., and secretary, L. 
H. Knapp, Hartford Electric Light 
Co. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





Franklin Farrel Jr., Recently Made Chairman Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 





HILLED rolls, heavy machinery and castings 
heretofore have been closely identified with the 
entire business career of Franklin Farrel Jr., 
who Feb. 20 was elected chairman of Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., as noted 
TRADE Review of March 6. That career ex- 





in IRON 
tends over a period of 27 years, starting in 1903 when 


he was graduated from Yale university with a B. A. 
degree. He was born Aug. 27, 1881, in Ansonia, where 
his father, the late Franklin Farrel, was known as a 
capable and successful captain of industry, being a 
pioneer in the industrial development of the Naugatuck 
valley. 

The younger Franklin Farrel attended public schools 
in Ansonia, Hopkins grammar school, New Haven, Conn., 
and St. Paul’s school, Concord, N. H., preparatory to 
attending Yale university. Upon leaving the latter insti- 
tution, it was natural he should enter the business founded 
by his father in 1848, the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co. He since has served that organization and its suc- 
cessor, the Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., in various ca- 
pacities. Prior to his election as board chairman he was 
vice president for a number of years. Farrel-Birmingham 
Co. Inc. is the name by which the corporation has been 


TALI PULLER Peo 


FTER an affiliation of 27 years 
he now is board chairman of the 
company founded by his father in 1848. 


IS gradual rise to that position 

has come through hard work in 
various and numerous capacities, lat- 
terly as vice president. 


RANTED leave of absence, April, 

1917, he became a United States 
navy ensign and was honorably dis- 
charged in January, 1919, as senior 
lieutenant. 


known since it acquired the Birmingham Iron Foundry, 
established in 1836. The merged interests have plants at 
Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and at Buffalo. 

Mr. Farrel’s service has been continuous since 1903, 
except for a leave of absence granted him April, 1917, 
during the World war. He was in the service of the 
United States navy, serving first as an ensign and later 
as lieutenant of the senior grade, with which rank he 
was honorably discharged in January, 1919. For that 
service he was honored with a special letter of com- 
mendation from the secretary of the navy, who also con- 
ferred upon him a silver star. 

Mr. Farrel is a member of the Union League club, 
Yale Club of New York, Automobile Society of America, 
D. K. E., Elihu club, New Haven Country club, Graduates’ 
Club of New Haven, founder-member of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps Country club, Yeomen’s Hall, Charleston, 
S. C., Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of American Revo- 
lution, New Haven Lawn club, and Pine Orchard club. 
His favorite recreations are boating and flying, having 
become an ardent aviation enthusiast. He is temporary 
chairman of the Municipal Air board, New Haven, and 
is assisting in establishing the municipal airport, re- 
cently dedicated. 


DHUUVUUONLAADEOUULUAYEUELTODAA AERATED LEAGUE ETE: 


commencement exercises held June 11. 


AROLD S. FALK, vice president 
H and works manager of the Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, manufacturer 


of gears, steel castings, etc., received an 
honorary degree as master of scienc2 
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from Marquette university, Milwaukee, 
in recognition of work done by him 
in promotion apprentice training move- 
ment in American industries. The 
honor was conferred upon him during 
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In addition to building up an effective 
apprentice training system in his own 
plant, Mr. Falk for ten years has been 
chairman of the apprenticeship com- 























mittee of National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, where under his 
direction the number of apprentices in 
the machinery building industries has 
grown from about 400 in 1920 to ap- 
proximately 1100 at present. 

* * * 

Ernest J. Opie recently was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of 
Girard Model Works Inc., Girard, Pa. 

* oH * 

Chelsea L. Baily, special represen- 
tative at Chicago of Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O., has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati. 

cd ok * 

William W. Coleman, chairman and 
president, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
a director of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 

ok ca * 

Fletcher Crawford, manager of the 
Blackhawk Steel & Iron Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has been made district repre- 
sentative at Rockford for E. P. Bart- 
lett Co., Chicago, dealer in steel. 


* * * 
Horace Armstrong, secretary and 
sales manager of Armstrong Bros. 


Tool Co., Chicago, has sailed for an 

extended tour of 12 European coun- 

tries in the interests of his com- 

pany’s products. 
ok Bo * 

E. O. Burgham, formerly assistant 
manager of the tin plate plant, has 
been made manager, and A. Kadell, 
assistant manager of night turn, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the tin plate department. 

2 * * 

H. G. Dalton, vice president of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
was recently appointed by President 
Hoover to serve on the committee in- 
vestigating matters pending before 
the United States shipping board. 

ae * ok 

Carl H. Morken, formerly plant 
metallurgist of Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
field, O., has been appointed foundry 
engineer for Detroit Electric Furnace 
Co., Detroit. He will be identified 
with its sales and service division. 

ok * ok 

Thompson A. Lyon, for the past ten 
years superintendent of Davis & 
Hemphill Co., Elkridge, Md., manu- 
facturer of screw machine products, 
has been appointed plant superintend- 
ent of Alexander Milburn Co., Balti- 
more, manufacturer of oxyacetylene 


apparatus and kindred products. 
* * * 


E. W. Rieger, formerly manager of 
the tin plate plant of Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., has been ap- 
pointed manager of all sheet and tin 
plate mills of the company to suc- 


ceed J. M. Hill, who resigned to be- 
come affiliated with Republic Steel 
Corp. 

a ok * 

W. H. Rinearson, vice president and 
general manager of the Armco Culvert 
Manufacturers’ association, Middle- 
town, O., has resigned to become vice 
president in charge of sales of the 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds L. M. Johnston, resigned. 
J. W. Marrinan, assistant to the 


president of the Byers company, has 
been elected a vice president. 
* * * 
C. E. Stephens has been appointed 
commercial vice president for the 
Atlantic district with headquarters in 
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New York, for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. G. Symonds will discharge similar 
duties for the central division and 
will be located in Chicago, and W. R. 
Marshall will serve for the Pacific di- 
vision in San Francisco. Each has 
been district manager in his respective 
territory and will retain the duties of 
that position. 
* o * 

Eugene C. Bauer was recently elect- 
ed president and chairman of the 
board of Kensington Steel Co., Chi- 


cago, to succeed the late Walter S. 
McKee. Mr. Bauer was one of the 
company’s founders and for many 


years was associated with Mr. McKee, 
latterly as vice president. 

Kenneth Jensen, formerly general 
manager, has been made vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

* ok * 

L. W. Chubb, former manager of 

the radio engineering department of 
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‘March 30, 


the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned to 
the company as director of the V’est- 
inghouse research laboratories. For 
some months he has been located in 
Camden, W. Va., as assistant to the 
vice president of thé Radio Victor Co. 
He now succeeds S. M. Kintner, re- 
cently made assistant vice president. 


* * * 
R. W. Carlisle, Indiana Pythian 
building, Indianapolis, has been ap- 


pointed factory representative for 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, in 
the sale of its complete line of frac- 
tional horsepower motors. 

* ok * 

John C. Woodison, who has been 
vice president and secretary of E. J. 
Woodison Co., Detroit, manufacturer 
of foundry equipment, foundry fac- 
ings, etc., will succeed as president 
the late Edward J. Woodison, whose 
death was noted in IRON TRADE RE- 


VIEW of June 12. 
Ox ak 


Max Kuniansky, formerly works 
manager of Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., has been appointed 
works manager of the company’s Rad- 
ford, Va., plant. Born in Russia, 
1899, he came to this 
country in 1907. He was graduated 
from Georgia School of Technology in 
1919 with a B. S. degree in engineer- 
ing chemistry. After brief periods 
with Aetna Explosive Co., New York, 
and National Malleable Castings Co., 
Cleveland, now the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., he became as- 
sociated with American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., in 1920. 
In September, 1923, he became metal- 
lurgist for Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
and was appointed works manager at 
Lynchburg Jan. 1, 1923, and held that 
position until his appointment May 1, 


1930, as Radford works manager. 
* * * 


Dr. O. E. Harder, in charge of 
metallography at the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed 


assistant director of Battelle Memorial 
institute, Columbus, O. He is a 
specialist in physical metallurgy, heat 
treatment, and allied subjects, and 
will devote a portion of his time to 
the work being conducted at the in- 
stitute by the alloys of iron com- 
mittee of the engineering foundation. 

Dr. Harder has been active in the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
being on its national board of di- 
rectors. He also has been chairman 
of the Minnesota section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical society and served on 
various committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. He has pub- 
lished numerous papers and was 
awarded the Howe medal of the 
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American Society for Steel Treating 
for his researches on the decomposi- 
tion of the austenitic structure in 
steel. 


* - x 


Herbert Hoover, since 1923 general 
distribution engineer for Potomac 
Electric Power Co., has become affili- 
ated with sales department of Wagner 
Electric Corp., St. Louis, to represent 
it in North Carolina and Virginia. 

* + * 

B. W. Marron, general manager of 
the. Buffalo plant of Hanna Furnace 
Co., Cleveland, has resigned effective 
July 1 to retire from active business. 
He has rounded out 50 years in blast 
furnace operation, mainly with the 


Hanna interests. He recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 
oo * * 


J. C. Gore resigned as sales man- 
ager of St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp., 
St. Louis, effective June 15. Mr. Gore, 
for 13 years connected with the sales 
force of Domhoff-Joyce Co., went with 
the St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp. seven 
years ago as assistant sales manager 
at Chicago. He has been head of the 
sales department since 1928. 

+ * * . 

Clayton R. Burt, president and gen- 
eral manager, Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., was elected president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County, Hartford, June 12. 

George E. Bean, general manager, 
Vulean Iron Works, New Britain, 
Conn., was elected first vice president, 
and Samuel M. Stone, president, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., second 
vice president. 

* ¢ « 

George W. Sells, assistant manager 
at Waukegan, IIl., for American Steel 
& Wire Co., Chicago, retired June 6. 
He was born in Waukegan and for 
years was assistant superintendent of 
the cémpany’s plant there but later 
jwent to Joliet, Ill, as superintendent. 
He then was transferred to Worcester, 
Mass., as superintendent but latterly 
has. been , assistant manager of the 
Waukegan district. 

* . * 

Scott Turner, director of United 
States bureau of mines, Washington, 
who as noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW 
of Feb. 27, 1930, was elected vice 
president of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
has been notified by the secretary 
of state that he has been designated 
a delegate from the United States 
to attend the second plenary meeting 
of the World Power conference at 
Berlin late in June. From the same 
source he also has been notified of his 
appointment as one of two American 
delegates to the International Con- 
gress of Mining Metallurgy and Ap- 
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pliea Geology to be held at Liege, 
Belgium, about the same time. Mr. 
Turner also is an official delegate 
of the American committee of the 
World Power conference. 

* * * 

T. D. McCloskey, Pittsburgh attor- 
ney, has been elected president of 
American Stainless Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to succeed the late E. A. Star- 


buck. Mr. McCloskey has been a di- 
rector of the company since its in- 
corporation. 


J. C. C. Holding, for the past four 
years manager of the company, has 
been elected vice president and man- 
ager and will be in direct charge of 
the company’s activities. Mr. Holding 





J. CC. C. HOLDING 


is a civil engineering graduate of the 
Rose Polytechnic institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and has been identified 
with the steel industry for a number 
of years. Following his college ca- 
reer he was connected with Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in drafting and 
sales work. He went to Philadelphia 
in 1917 as manager of the railroad 
and structural bureaus of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. In 1926 
he returned to Pittsburgh as man- 
ager of the American Stainless Steel 
Co. 

Charles S. Bunting continues as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company. 

* . * 

R. S. Hall, formerly president of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, has 
been formally named vice president 
in charge of operations and sales of 
the Upton Nut division of Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, with which 
Bourne-Fuller Co. recently was 
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merged. The Upson nut division will 
be devoted to the production and sale 
of bolts and nuts from the Cleve- 
land and Muncie, Ind., plants. Other 
Republic appointments follow: 

K. D. Mann has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, Birmingham, Ala.; 
W. A. Peck, manager of Cincinnati 
district; George W. Way, manager of 
Dallas, Tex., district; F. M. Welch, 
manager of Pittsburgh district; G. F. 
Emanuels, manager of San Francisco 
district, and J. B. Beyer, manager of 
St. Louis district. In each case the 
men appointed held similar positions 
with the former Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. organization. 

a co K 


George Watson, who resigned as 
sales manager of Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corp., New York, May 15, has 
been appointed general sales manager 
in charge of sales and publicity, of 
the Welding Engineering & Research 
Corp., New York. After graduating 
from Sheffield Scientific school of Yale 
university with a B.S. degree he 
became affiliated with the Spencer 
Wire Co. mills. He soon was trans- 
ferred to the sales department and 
later had charge of flat wire sales. 
Another promotion placed him in 
charge of all wire sales, and when in 
1916 the Spencer Wire Co. became 
part of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Corp. he was made assistant sales 
manager and later sales manager. His 
temporary address with the Welding 
Engineering & Research Corp. is 30 
Church street, New York, but as soon 
as new laboratories are completed in 
Long Island City, N. Y., he will trans- 
fer his office there. 


Washington Coal Passes 


to Frick Interests 


Pittsburgh, June 17.—Sale of the 
Washington Coal & Coke Co. to the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been con- 
firmed. Consideration is said to have 
been $3,000,000. 

The sale includes 1500 acres of coal, 
and 2000 acres of virgin land in addi- 
tion to about 600 houses, 800 beehive 
coke ovens, and all machinery of the 
Washington company at Star Junction, 
Pa. Main offices of the Washington 
company are at Dawson, Pa. 

Oven operations of the Washington 
Coal & Coke Co. will be discontinued. 
Coal properties will be worked in con- 
junction with adjoining Frick mines, 
the coal to be moved to the Mononga- 
hela river for shipment to Clairton, 
ra. 

Howard Foundries Inc., Chicago, has 
increased its directorate from seven to 
nine. 








German Steel Wa 


ges and Prices Cut 


Reduction of 71% Per Cent for Ruhr Workers Made Effective by Minister of 


Labor—Markets Stagnant—Sh 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


NDON, June 17.—(By Cable)—Wages of German iron 
t, and steelworkers in the Ruhr district have been re- 
duced 7% per ceent, effective within one month. The 
first suggestion of the steel companies was for 10 per cent. 
The order has been made binding by the minister of labor, 
thus recognizing its economic necessity. The companies 
do not benefit directly from the reduction as the saving 
is to be passed immediately to the public in the form of 
lower prices. Markets in Germany, France and Belgium 
continues stagnant. Competition may force further revi- 
sion of wages. 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain amounted to 
614,500 tons in May, compared with 619,600 tons in April, 
and 654,800 tons in May, 1929. The number of stacks 
in blast June 1 was 141, a net loss of ten in a month. 


Some Small Gains in 


arper Competition Developing 


Steel output in May was 692,800 tons, against 696,100 
tons in April, and 840,400 tons in May, 1929. 

Whitsun holidays have further emphasized the curtail- 
ment of British business. Pig iron stocks are increasing 
except in Derbyshire where there is a good demand from 
pipemakers. Belgian iron bars are offered at £3 ($14.58) 
below the British delivered price. 

The British steel market is lifeless, with moderate de- 
mand for rails the only exception. Tin plate is weaker 
due to the drop in tin prices. Manufacturers are well 
booked for the second half. Demand for galvanized sheets 
is quiet. 

British iron and steel imports in May totaled 233,725 
tons, compared with 234,806 tons in April, and 257,256 
tons in May, 1929. May exports amounted to 294,729 tons. 
In April exports were 267,995 tons, and in May, 1929, 
442,775 tons. 


British Steel Market 


Zealand; the Metropolitan-Cammell 


ONDON, June 7.—(European Staff 
Service)—The British iron and 


steel export market shows 
slightly better tone although 
trade generally still is dull. All busi- 


ness appears to have been for small 
parcels for early delivery, and orders 
have been taken under keen competi- 
tion. However, the atmosphere of the 
market for finished steel is slightly 


of Middlesbrough foundry pig iron and 
hematite pig iron have been made but 
these also have been limited to small 
tonnages. Prices ruling are _ those 
prevailing for some time. 

In the engineering department, Dor- 
man, Long & Co. Ltd., have obtained 
a contract from Egypt for construc- 
tion of a swing bridge, and a build- 
ing to house ele:trical storage plant; 


Carriage, Wagon & Finance Co. Ltd. 
has secured an order for nine passen- 
ger cars, two restaurant cars, and 11 
underframes and bogies for the Tan- 
ganyika railways, and 200 freight cars 
and electrical equipment for saloon 
coaches for the Kenya and Uganda 
railways; Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co. Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
have received an order for six mixed 





Davies Bros. & Co. 
ton, have obtained 
vanized steel intak 


more hopeful. There have been a few 
transactions in continental material, 
but the volume is small. Some sales 


Ltd., Wolverhamp- 
an order for gal- 
e screens for New 


traffic locomotives and tenders for the 
Buenos Aires Western Railway, and 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of " Lastaders 
Grows Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, June 16 


Ports 





Channel Ports 


Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £ d £3 .4 £sd : ed *Mi . Kui 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $16.40 3 76* $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3°70 $16.28 6 > ren co 
RNIN, No vice ce has uy sasee* 15.92 3 56 15.07 3 20 15.07 3 20 15.80 3 5 0  4delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 17.98 3140 Bate Ge. a eels oo edene Rare. 3 13-8 (2) Longwy. British export 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 148 Od ($3.40) 
illets dideatha ie be Pe CORON Ke S o0'b ss be 4 $29.77 6 26 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 $22.60 4130 f. 0. b. Ferromanganese 
Be Wale dp ic Uae Pan ericaedeverne cee 41.31 8 10 0 30.38 6 50 30.38 6 50 W.38.-6 $0 £19 68 Od ($93.80) delivered 
FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
| PS chine h ak vas ccaeeeandasee $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 German ferromanganese 
a pe Rchks c@k'as Mov ccm abwabee in : . pie ; 4 : St : : ° ahi. : : : £15 Os Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
DASMUGUMTA GROMER oiv6c son accdicccesceewes .68c .12c¢ .12¢ .12c¢ : : : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1:79 8 50 1.44¢ 6 106 l.44c 6106 1.49 6150 4 ‘Ths, comes siete. © 
Sheets, black, ad ag Se Was na wa PRT ea be 2.17¢ 10 00 2.15¢ 9150 2.15¢ 9150 2.33c 10 12 0 merican currency are ip 
Sheets, galvanize: 4 gage, corrugated. . 2.476.11° 76 2.52c 11 89 2.52c 11 89 2.97¢ 13 10 0 ~= dollars per ton for pig iron, 
Bands and 6trips......cesccececccess 2.17¢ 10 00 1,29¢ S$:17-6 1.29¢ 5 17 6 1.29¢ 5176 soke. semi-finished steel and 
Uae GN, LS 6 oo 4.00 440 s.s0ebbak ia 2.06¢ 9100 1.46c 6126 1.46c 6 12 6 1.46c 6 126 il fi ished ‘ 4 
Galvanized wire, base..........seee0005 3.04c 14 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76c 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 rails; finished steel is quoted in 
eee NONE, DANN iS s 6 8 0 6 6.vias omen eedges 2.39c 11 00 1.46¢ 6126 1.46c 6126 1.54c 7 00 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... Reo BO i), Rng eet, eenkees |Coessea:) ceeens $8.99 1170 in dollars per box. British’ 
*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Masta ge ouEee” a eee 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.40 3 76 $19.26 490(2) $17.30 620 $20.28 85 ee ee 
NE ME WINNS Cas ba dacaons ec bes ddasassa 15.92 3 56 20.63  525(1) 15.07 540 21.71 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
eee ee EE EPR ee PEEL ECCT EEE EE 3.40 0140 6.60 168 6.00 215 5.13 21.50 
EE SERRE Se, eee sry are ew aout 28 3:6 24.36 620 22.60 810 28.87 121 
ee | Ee Te ee ee ee ee Te 79. F735 9 1.46c 810 1.62c 1,245 1.5lc 140 
DEC NORE NEN 653 oh de Fhidn 0 00 86648 68 a0 1.74¢ 8 00 1.22c 680 1.25c¢ 965 1.52c 141 
ee SPT OLE e EP Loe EXPERT ER TEE TE 1.84c 8 100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.49¢ 138 
Plates, rota bridge and tank 1,95¢ 9°00 1.46c 810 1.52¢ 1,170 1.71c 158 
Sheets, black, 24-gage.............. 2.28 10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.60c 2,000 1.40c 130 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.58c 11 17 6 3.52 1,955 3.06c 2,300 3.78¢ 350 
Rte WES a sac OR’ 640 seve e Kaos 2.06¢ 9100 2.03c 1,125 2.15c 1,650 2.43c 225 
ee SR ly Oo 2.17¢ 10 00 1.39c¢ 770 1.50c 1,150 1.77c¢ 164 
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six locomotives and tenders for the 
Ceylon government; the North British 
Locomotive Co. Ltd., Glasgow, has re- 
ceived a contract for four tank loco- 
motives for use on the Huelva prop- 
erties of the Tharsis Sulphur & Cop- 
per Co. Ltd., in Spain; Robert Steph- 
enson & Co. Ltd., Darlington, have ob- 
tained a contract for 15 locomotives 
for the Buenos Aires Pacific Railway; 
Beecroft & Partners Ltd., Sheffield, 
have secured a contract for a steel 
foundry in Egypt; Samuel Fox & Co. 
Ltd., Sheffield, have booked an order 
for steel tires for the Egyptian State 
Railways; Workman, Clark & Co. Ltd. 
have obtained an order for a 25,000- 
ton whaling factory ship for Norway, 
and Yarrow & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, have 
taken an order for two boilers, each 
of 75,000 pounds capacity, for Fin- 
land. 

Reports from the continent indi- 
cate that iron and steel export trade 
is in a lethargic condition, and keen 
competition and price-cutting exists for 
any products not syndicated. Even for 
syndicated products it is reported that 
orders are taken at prices below the 
level fixed by the comptoirs, although 
these infractions are difficult to trace. 
Most continental works, with the ex- 
ception of France, are slack. 


Can Sell Steel Only 


on Cut Prices 


Brussels, June 6.—(European Staff 
Service)—The Belgian iron and steel 
market is at a standstill, and no seri- 
ous business is transacted. The sit- 
uation is becoming alarming, as un- 
employment is feared. 

Prices for steel are those fixed by 
the entente, but numerous violations 
are reported, and it is said that or- 
ders can be booked only if rebates 
are granted. Many meetings were 
held last week to organize the Brit- 
ish market for sales of semifinished 
products and merchant bars. It had 
been decided that no intermediary 
would be accepted for the sale of 
semifinished products, that the vari- 
ous works would have to sell direct 
to British transformers through their 
agents, and that those agents would 
have to be grouped and work in co- 
operation. It seemed that everything 
was in order, but- at the meeting May 
31 demands of a certain works were 
so extravagant that the decision al- 
ready taken had to be annulled. This 
incident is serious, as it will render 
almost impossible the organization of 
the comptoir. 

With regard to sales of merchant 
bars, the works agreed to group the 
British merchants in the same way 
as was done for continental export- 
ers, with this difference, that British 
merchants will be obliged to buy all 
continental steel through the member- 
works of the entente, but they retain 
the liberty to purchase steel in Eng- 
land as at the present time. They 
will benefit by the same rebates as 
the continental buyers of the differ- 
ent classes. Merchants belonging to 
Class A buyers will then have 2s 
(48.00c) rebate. 


German Trade Declines 


Berlin, June 6.—(European Staff 
Service)—A drop in exports of iron 
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and steel from Germany was regis- 
tered during April, exports of pig iron, 
ferro-alloys and other iron and steel 
products. Among the principal items 
exported were: bars, shapes, hoops and 
bands, 108,352 tons; black plates and 
sheets, 43,950 tons; semifinished steel 
products, 40,840 tons; wire rod and 
wire, 31,409 tons; various forgings, 
23,155 tons; railroad track material, 
22,660 tons; forged tubes, 22,327 tons. 
The tonnage of scrap exported was 
23,920 metric tons. 

Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys 
into Germany also were low in April, 
but imports of other iron and steel 
products increased. The April imports 
consisted mostly of merchant bars, sec- 
tions, hoops and bands, of which 56,- 
382 tons were imported. The tonnage 
of scrap imported amounted to 10,806 
metric tons. Comparisons follow, in 
metric tons: 


—IMPORTS— 


Pig iron and 
ferro- Other iron 


—EXPORTS— 


Pig iron and 
ferro- Other iron 


Mon. ave, alloys and steel alloys and steel 
BEBT....00 23,895 217,605 29,910 $47,645 
25,535 174,250 24,685 $94,575 
1929........ 14,765 137,435 36,115 448,330 
1930 

Jan. 22,004 105,127 83,153 488,245 
ee 13,597 98,397 24,271 409,822 
March 16,777 107,401 25,988 465,166 
April .... 12,032 113,195 18,364 405,633 
Luxemburg Output Low 


Brussels, June 7.—(European Staff 
Service)—A marked reduction in the 
output of pig iron and steel was 
registered in Luxemburg for April. 
The April output is the lowest since 
February, 1929. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in April was the lowest since 
February, 1927; it included 197,609 
tons of basic bessemer, 522 tons of 
open-hearth and 119 tons of electric 


steel. Comparisons follow, in metric 
tons. 
Furnaces Steel ingots 
Mon. ave. on last day PiglIron and castings 
pa 212,320 111,855 
89 227,710 200,595 
38 230,840 214,315 
37 242,175 225,605 
37 249,875 216,315 
36 231,326 214,857 
85 248,983 225,285 
32 221,209 198,250 





German Production Is 


Lowest for Years 


Berlin, June 7.—(European Staff 
Service)—A further reduction in the 
output of iron and steel in Germany 
was registered during April, the April 
figure being the lowest since Decem- 
ber, 1928, at the end of the Ruhr 
strikes. Previous to that abnormal 
period, one has to go back to Septem- 
ber, 1926, before finding such a low 
figure of production. The output for 
April this year was composed of 552,- 
929 tons of basic bessemer, 194,379 
tons of ferro-alloys, 94,657 tons of 
foundry, 58,422 tons of hematite, 550 
tons of direct castings and 421 tons 
of gray forge pig iron. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in April, leaving out the ab- 
normal period at the end of 1928, was 
the lowest since July, 1926. The April 
output was composed of 1,012,545 tons 
of ingots and 20,838 tons of steel cast- 
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ings. The ingot output included 538,- 
502 tons of basic open-hearth, 452,647 
tons of basic bessemer, 10,102 tons of 
acid open-hearth, 8708 tons of cruci- 
ble and electric steel and 2586 tons 
of ingot iron. 

The production of finished steel in 
April was the lowest since that of 
February, 1926. Comparative figures 
follow, in metric tons: 


Furnaces 

on last Steel ingots Finished 
Mon. ave. day Pigiron and castings steel 
eS 909,640 993,640 970,240 
ree 1167 1,091,875 1,359,225 1,069,930 
UNE haiictetincsi 1017 984,700 1,209,770 880,690 
BOO casscsassnes 957 1,116,730 1,353,820 940,425 
1930 ‘ 
PS esis cciins 95 1,092,206 1,275,023 896,076 
a 93 964,517 1,176,435 797,899 
March ......... 92 1,007,576 1,201,206 884,349 
April .......... 90 901,358 1,033,383 737,355 


*Present boundaries. 
tLast day of year. 


French Trade Falls Off 


Paris, June 7.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron and 
steel from France in March were be- 
low those of February. For first 
quarter, exports of pig iron totaled 
131,515 metric tons. Exports of 
other iron and steel, including scrap, 
during first quarter were 826,793 
metric tons. Steel exported during 
the first three months of the year 
amounted to 82,931 metric tons. 

For the first three months, im- 
ports of pig iron totaled 49,016 
metric tons. Imports of other iron 
and steel products during first quar- 
ter were 175,363 metric tons and of 
iron and steel scrap 8499 metric tons. 

As modifications have been made 
in the compilation of foreign trade 
figures in France, this year’s figures 
are not comparable with those of 
previous years. ' 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Other iron Other iron 
and steel and steel 
Mon. ave Pig iron products Pigiron products 
|) See eee 3,230 7,440 69,640 404,730 
WE © dstectsacves 3,365 8,320 52,215 368,410 
BD. Gisssccsonusie 3,345 15,100 46,760 279,610 

1930 

=" 22,374 44,016 259,183 
Sie 24,965 44,977 297,208 
28,024 42,522 269,752 


British Export Prices 


London, June 7.—(European Staff 
Service)—Board of trade returns for 
April, 1930, give the average British 
export prices per gross ton for a cer- 
tain number of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. These prices are compiled from 
actual contracts which were made sev- 
eral months ago, and this accounts for 
the difference between these quota- 
tions and the base prices regularly 
quoted in our columns. 

Compared with those of the preced- 
ing month, prices in April were higher 
for all products except plates and 
black sheets. In comparison with 
those of a year before, prices were 
higher for foundry pig iron, beams 
and tin plates, but lower for rails, 


plates, black sheets and galvanized 
sheets. 
BRITISH EXPORT PRICES 
d $ 

Foundry pig iron 6 20.56 
MINNIS visnicegssnddidedasvnecadateesicomied 11 45.48 
SD ie gunihitcre ibid nts cueoaallaisbianatoa 10 42.30 
BN i ands cea tie csesnstngyeeen iene 4 45.58 
Black sheets ................ 10 58.11 
Galvanized sheets s 69.02 
ES EIS = wcitiovcirenasesecbuttndponvais 5 98.64 
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Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 
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CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., T. S. 
Thomas, architect, 72 West Adams street, has 
building permit for alterations to substation at 
125 North Desplaines street to cost about 
$7000. 

MOLINE, ILL.—J. J. Normoyle Co. plant, 
Fourth and Thirtieth avenues, experienced fire 
damage to property and machinery recently 
amounting to about $50,000. Company is man- 
facturer of plant supplies, tool and motors. 
Advice states plant will be rebuilt. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Shur-Hit Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of stampings and automotive parts, 
has taken industrial space in the Manufacturers’ 
Terminal building here and is now installing 
machinery for beginning operations about July 
1 when approximately 50 people will be em- 
ployed. 

MARION, IND.—Bowman Construction Co. 
holds a contract for building a 100 x 300-foot 
manufacturing plant for the U. S. Radio Co., on 
South Adams street, to cost over $45,000. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Notre Dame university 
plans engineering building at approximate cost 
of $450,000, although engineer and architect 
have not been selected. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Quick Welding & 
Machine Co., which is now installing machine 
shop equipment, advises it is opening a new 
automobile body department. (Noted June 12.) 

DETROIT—Board of education, 1354 Broad- 
way, proposes equipping 3-story Pershing high 
school addition with manual training equip- 
ment. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 800 Mar- 
quette building, are expected to receive bids 
early in July. 

JACKSON, MICH.—Wire & Wood Wheel 
Corp., recently incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by O. W. Mott and H. J. Smith, will begin pro- 
duction soon of special small wheels. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Ramisch Tool & Die 
Co., Reed street, is having a l-story, 58 x 100- 
foot plant built on East Kalamazoo avenue by 
Vandeberg & Son, 234 East Patterson street. 
Carl T. Ramisch is owner of the former com- 
pany. 

LANSING, MICH.—Atlas Drop Forge Co., 
Earl W. Goodnow president, recently announced 
an expansion program. Unit being constructed 
will be 80 x 111 feet and excavations and foun- 
dations have already been completed. Unit 
will house new board hammers replacing smaller 
hammers. Company advises it is purchasing 
one 16,000-pound steam hammer; four 2500- 
pound board hammers; two 2000-pound. board 
hammers. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Brunswick Radio Corp. 
will erect a manufacturing plant for the pro- 
duction of radios and accessories here, said 
to cost approximately $500,000. Corporation 
has two plant units under construction in addi- 
tion to proposed structure. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Mueller Brass Co., 
manufacturer of metal products is said to plan 
enlargement of plant, following recent settle- 


ment of a suit in favor of the Mueller company 
over a patented pipe fitting. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Saginaw Stamping & 
Tool Co., Alex R. Pribil president, is building 
a plant addition, 100 x 250 feet. Company re- 
ports large orders booked. 


BUCYRUS, O.—Carroll Foundry & Machine 
Co. plant building was razed preparatory to 
erection of a modern plant building for the 
Sozonian Burial Vault Co., C. F. Michael presi- 





dent. Latter company advises plant, 60 x 290 
feet is being erected, contracts having been let 
locally. Machinery needs have largely been 
eared for. 


CANTON, O.—Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, manufacturer of 
burners, torches, tanks, and batteries, will build 
a l-story acetylene producing plant here on 
Seventeenth street. Estimated cost $50,000. 
Plans are private. 


CINCINNATI—National Metal Industries Inc., 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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Resale Equipment News 


oe equipment, supplies, 

corporate franchise, goodwill, 
land and buildings of the Elliott-Blair 
Steel Co., New Castle and Mercer, 
Pa., will be sold at auction by the 
receivers June 27. Inventory of as- 
sets totals $400,000. The plants will 
be sold preferably as a whole, though 
sale of parts will be considered. Equip- 
ment includes rolling mills, shears, 
coilers, slitters and motors. 

* * * 

Machinery, equipment and tools of 
the Banting Mfg.. Co., 2401 Dorr 
street, Toledo, O., will be sold at 
public auction June 25. The equip- 
ment includes lathes, shapers, planers, 
boring mills, radial drills, drills, saws, 


Sales Calendar 


June 24—Auction sale of assets of 
Fulton Pit Car Co., Canal Dover, 
O. 

June 25—Auction sale of machinery 
and equipment of Banting Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, O. 

June 27—Receivers’ sale of entire as- 
sets of Elliott-Blair Steel Co., New 
Castle and Mercer, Pa. 

July 8-9—Liquidation auction sale of 
real estate, machinery and equip- 
ment of H. G. Trout Co., Buffalo. 
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milling machines, compressors and 
electric motors. Sale will be in parts 
and the plant will not be offered as 
a whole. 

* 1 * 

Entire assets of the Fulton Pit 
Car Co., Canal Fulton, O., will be sold 
at public auction June 24, piece by 
piece, and not as a whole. Sale will 
cover land and buildings, machinery 
and equipment, steel and supplies. 

* * * 

Briggs & Turivas Inc., Blue Island, 
Ill., has bought the abandoned steel 
and pipe coupling plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. at Zanesville, 
O., originally the plant of the Mark 
Mfg. Co. The plant probably will be 
dismantled and the material sold. 

rs ok a * 

Equipment, machinery and _ real 
estate of the H. G. Trout Co., 226 
Ohio street, Buffalo, manufacturer of 
propeller wheels and marine steam en- 
gines, will be sold at auction in liqui- 
dation July 8 and 9, by Samuel T. 
Freeman & Co., auctioneers. The site 
contains a foundry 50 x 231 feet, a 
machine shop 50 x 322 feet, a 2-story 
erecting room, blacksmith shop, 39 x 
48 feet and an office building 36 x 96 
feet. The equipment includes boring 
mills and planers, drills, shapers, 
slotters, keyseaters, lathes, millers, 
saws, hammers, cranes, compressors 
and other machinery. 
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Machinery 


Railroad Buying Fails to Fill the Gap in Re- 
stricted Purchases by Industrial Interests— 
Price Advance Rumors Heard 









——— | 





ITH the sales of machine tools and shop 
equipment decidedly 


slow, 

manufacturers and distributors are enter- 

ing into what appears to be a decidedly backward 
market for the next two months. 
have been placed and no large lists are pending, 
the bulk of the going business being small pur- 
chases of one and two tools at a time. Railroads 


New York, June 17.—Outside of 
moderate inquiry for navy yard apd 
arsenal equipment, machine tool buy- 
ing is at a low ebb. Sales to indus- 
trial interests are confined to one or 
two tools at a time, mostly for re- 
placement, but these orders are few. 
For the government arsenal at Dover, 
N. J., bids are being taken on two 
lathes, a press, milling machine and 
several other tools. Five engine lathes 
are up for the Brooklyn navy yard 
and other nearby points, also a drill. 
Two engine lathes as well as a miller 
and a precision bench lathe will be 
bought for Norfolk, Va., yards. A 
double action cam press has_ been 
placed with a Brooklyn builder. 

Railroad buying continues a disap- 
pointment to machine tool builders. 
With several of the most active 
buyers out of the market, sellers had 
looked to the railroads to assist in 
filling the gap, but this business has 
failed to materialize. 

The general industrial situation re- 
mains spotty. Bearing makers are 
taking an uneven spread of business. 
One or two interests in Connecticut 
are fairly busy, but the condition is 
not general. 

Prices are unchanged and delivery 
is normal on standard tools. Some 
builders have stocked a few machines, 
but not heavily. Grinding equipment 
also is dull, inquiry and buying hav- 
ing slumped. Export business is 
off. The large list of the Amtorg 
interests for Russia is still pending, 
although it is reported several of the 
Amtorg representatives have been re- 
called to Russia and replaced with 
new men. Indications are that some 
of this business will be placed within 
a month. 

Worcester, Mass., June 17.—Machin- 
ery operations are on a low basis. 
There is a_ sprinkling of inquiry 
throughout New England for single 
units but few orders result. Little 
hope exists for any upward trend in 


the market during the next few 
months. Grinders are slow. Textiles 
are weak. The Thorndike mills at 


West Warren are being offered for 
sale, giving some apprehension that 
the woolen department may soon close 
down. Definite decision on that has 
not been - made. 

Chicago, June 17.—Machine tool 
houses that participated in the few 
large lists of last month find June 
sales decidedly slow by contrast, while 
others report slightly heavier totals 
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machinery restricted 


No large lists 


tive July 1. 


than in May. One builder of lathes 
has advanced prices on several “sizes 
10 per cent, effective July 1, while 
rumors of other advances are heard. 
Probably less potential inquiry is be- 
fore the market than for two years, 
and the next 60 days are expected 
to be slow. No heavy buying is ex- 
pected from the implement and tractor 
works. Buying of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIll., will be con- 
fined to a small list of tools. Specialty 
equipment moved fairly well during 
the week, and a few small railroad 
orders were placed, including a bush- 
ing press by Chicago & North West- 
ern. Chicago board of education has 
ordered a single-spindle drill and. a 
16-inch shaper for the Washburn con- 
tinuation school. Nearly a dozen re- 
ceivership auctions of used tools have 
been held in the district during the 
last few weeks, but mostly in light 
equipment which has been moved with 
little difficulty from floors of dealer 
purchasers. 

Pittsburgh, June 17.—Machine tool 
demand is slightly more active with 
the general outlook improved moder- 
ately by the closing on several tools 
that had been pending for some time. 
Sales still are seasonally light, but 
inquiry is fairly well maintained and 
a sizable volume of business remains 
pending. The market still lacks large 
lists in new inquiry while awards also 
are limited to a few tools at a time. 
Demand from railroads continue dis- 
appointing with expected inquiries 
lacking from leading interests. 

Cleveland, June 17.—Activity in this 
district is slow, both as regards man- 
ufacturers and dealers. Tool build- 
ing plants are operating on reduced 
schedules just sufficient to meet de- 
mands of shipment. There has been 
a disposition to keep working forces 
as nearly as complete as possible to 
afford employment to the maximum 
number and to eliminate the confusion 
when operations are accelerated. Sales 
are scattered and individual machines 
predominate. Inquiries are scarce. 


Crane Shipments Decline 


New York, June 17.—Shipments, 
new orders and unfilled orders of 
overhead cranes declined in May, as 
compared with the previous month, 
according to the Electric Overhead 
Crane institute. New orders totaled 
100 units, with a tonnage capacity of 
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had been looked to in filling the gap imposed by 
industrial 
has not materialized. Further, the carriers have 
issued practically no inquiries. Prices remain un- 
changed except on one line of lathes on which 
quotations have been increased 10 per cent effec- 
In most cases machine tool makers 
have reduced operations materially. 


activity, but this business 


1508% tons, valued at $879,942.31. 
This compares with the 106 units, ton- 
nage capacity 1317%, valued at 
$825,326.50 in April. 

New orders in May included 72 
units, tonnage capacity 1239, valued 
at $595,855. In April new orders to- 
taled 83 units, tonnage capacity 
1760%, valued at $882,358.81. 

Unfilled orders on June 1 were 263 
units, with a tonnage capacity of 
5754, valued at $3,490,074.18. On 
May 1 unfilled orders were 286 units, 
tonnage capacity 6131%, valued at 
$3,739,336.99. 





Cast Pipe for Tunnel 


New York, June 17.—Cast iron 
pipe seven feet in diameter under 
the water and nine feet in diameter 
at both ends, will carry 150,000 tele- 
phone circuits or 300,000 single cop- 
per wires under the Harlem river 
for the New York Telephone Co., 
work to be started soon. 

The pipe will be one of the largest 
ever cast. The tunnel will run from 
Second avenue and 129th street, Man- 
hattan, to Lincoln avenue, Bronx, 
suspended on piles 27 feet below 
mean low water mark. Manholes 
will be 16 feet below the streets at 
both ends. The entire tunnel will 
be encased in concrete and will con- 
tain 148 clay ducts. 


Australian Foundry Joins 
Gray Iron Group 


International affiliations of the Gray 
Iron institute have recently been ex- 
panded bv the addition of foundries in 
Australia and Porto Rico to member- 
ship. The new companies, who with 
the Canadian organizations represent 
the member foundries outside of the 
United States, are T. Main & Sons 
Pty. Ltd., East Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, and the Porto Rico Iron 
Works Inc., Ponce, Porto Rico. Re- 
cent additions to the domestic mem- 
bership of the institute are as follows: 
J. H. Hodes, junior vice president, 
Prier Brass Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
Mo.; Ellis Rogers, vice president, 
Rogers Iron Works Co., Joplin, Mo.; 
H. B. Hanley, American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Co., Rochester, N. Y.; and 
W. B. Wood, Gra-Iron Foundry Corp., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 113) 


recently incorporated with 1500 shares no par 
stock, advises that it has plant located at 1115 
Marshall avenue. Corporation was formed to 
manufacture and deal in machinery and appli- 
ances, including carrying on the business of 
a foundry, pattern and machine shop. William 
©. Grueneberg is president. 

CLEVELAND—Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 
East Ninety-seventh street, will add to its lab- 
oratory at the above address, and construct 
a foundry building, 86 x 130 feet, on Newburg 
avenue. Mark Swisher, 5927 Euclid avenue, in- 
dustrial engineer, has contracts. 

CRESTLINE, O.—Schill Bros. Stove & Fur- 
nace Co., S. P. Hayes, contemplates building a 
l-story foundry on Mansfield street at a re- 
ported cost of $40,000 to partly replace fire 
loss. (Noted March 6.) 

EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Co. advises through Richard L. Ca- 


New Construction and Enterprise 


wood that it will completely replace all machin- 
ery now being removed from the old No. 1 
plant of the Homer Laughlin China Co., for 
the newly formed Patterson Refractories Co., 
its subsidiary. Plant building is 240 x 250 
feet. (Noted June 12.) 


IRONTON, O.—Chaffin Mfg. Co., A. G. How- 
ards president, recently organized, will install 
machinery in its plant on Lawrence street, for 
the manufacture of carburetors. Production 
will begin in a few weeks. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Pressed Steel Co., 397 
Phillips avenue, is adding to its manufacturing 
space and has increased its equipment with the 
addition of two presses. 


BONCAR, W. VA.—Electro Metallurgical Co. 
of America, 30 East Forty-second street, New 
York, will construct a large steam power 
plant here. 


MAYVILLE, WIS.—Wisconsin Radiator Fur- 
niture Co. advises that Rohde-Kapelle Co. is 
the contractor for its new plant addition. Main 





building is 48 x 175 feet, the second unit 36 x 
50 feet. No new machinery will be required. 
(Noted June 12.) 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Valve Co., 139 Bur- 
rell street, has awarded general contract to Ed 
Steigerwald & Sons, State and Fifty-third streets, 
for alterations and small additions to plant. 
John Fraser Jr. is president. 


MILWAUKEE—A. J. Petelinz, architect, 192 
Fourth street, is drawing plans for a 3-story 
industrial and pathological research building 
for an undisclosed owner. Unit will be 100 
x 250 feet and will cost approximately $150,000. 


SHEBOYGAN, . WIS.—Garton Toy Co. has 
awarded contract for 4-story, 109 x 218-foot 
manufacturing plant to M. Deny. Company will 
add all-steel construction of toy airplanes and 
automobiles. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—J. F. Devine Pattern 
& Mfg. Co., 535 Fifty-sixth avenue, has award- 
ed contracts for the erection of a shop addi- 
tion. 








North 
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Atlantic 











WINSTED, CONN.—Winsted Insulated Wire 
Co. will erect a plant addition and expects to 
purchase wire-drawing machinery. 


BALTIMORE—Hinde & Dauche Paper Co., 
Sandusky, O., advises it will erect a 30 x 40- 
foot power house here in connection with a 
proposed l-story paper mill. (Noted June 12.) 


BALTIMORE—A. J. Sackett & Sons Co., 
Eastbourne and Highland avenues, manufac- 
turer of fertilizer machinery, will build a shop, 
contract for which has been let to Maryland 
Steel Products Co., Standard Oil building. 


BOSTON—American Locker Co., Wabash 
boulevard, Pittsburgh, manufacturer, is reported 
having recently moved operations here. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.—Edison Electric Ilumi- 
nating Co., 39 Bolyston street, Boston, plans 
construction of a power substation here on 
Beaconsfield road, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 


LAKEHURST, N. J.—Bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, Washington, contem- 
plates extension to mechanical shop at naval 
air station here, among additions proposed to 
other units. Cost is estimated at $150,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Plant of the Standard 
Lighting Fixture Co., 85 Flatbush avenue, was 
recently damaged by fire. Company manufac- 
tures gas and electric fixtures. 


BUFFALO—Buffalo General Electric Co., 
Electric building, plans construction of a power 
substation, said to cost $65,000. 


BUFFALO—Charles A. Branston Inc., 297 
Washington street, manufacturer of surgical in- 
struments, has leased space in a building at 
Ellicott and Mohawk streets, for the manufac- 
ture of electrical surgical appliances upon instal- 
lation of new equipment. 


PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y.—Westchester Light- 
ing Co., First avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
will build a power substation and automobile 
repair building here at cost of about $160,000. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. Y.—Brooklyn & Queens 
Transit Corp., H. J. Kolb engineer, 385 Flat- 
bush avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., plans addition 
and alteration to 1-story shop at 1801 DeKalb 
avenue. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Union Carbide & Carbon 





Le 


Corp., 30 East Forty-second street, New York, 
has purchased a 7-acre tract here for the erec- 
tion of a plant for its subsidiary, the Prest-O- 
Lite Co. Inc., which will afford employment 
for over 100 men. 


ERIE, PA.—Erie Enameling Co., 1306 West 
Twentieth street, will erect a 1l-story, 60 x 120- 
foot plant and has awarded contracts. 


ERIE, PA.—Penn Brass & Copper Co. has 
awarded contract for installation of two an- 
nealing furnaces to Ryan, Scully & Co., 3711 
Wissahickon avenue, Philadelphia. 


GROVE CITY, PA.—Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
B. B. Williams president, manufacturer of en- 
gines, has announced an expansion of plant 
facilities here and at Mount Vernon, O. Equip- 





COLUMBUS, GA.—Town, H. B. Crawford 
manager, will receive bids until June 30 for 
boiler house and equipment in connection with 
the building of a hospital here. T. F. Lock- 
wood, Murray building, is architect. 


PADUCAH, KY.—Plant of National Sheet 
Metal Works, 123 South First street, recently 
was reported damaged by fire. 


RICHMOND, KY.—Board of regents, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers college, closes bids June 
21 for alterations and improvements to boiler 
and power plant, including installation of 
equipment. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—B. M. Sawyer, chief com- 


missioner, state highway department, closed 
bids June 16 for repair, maintenance and black- 
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ment to cost over $250,000 will be installed. 

LANCASTER, PA.—Plant of the Lancaster 
Pipe Mounting Co. was recently damaged by 
explosion and fire. Company manufactures 
pipe mountings, among other products. 


MERCERSBURG, PA.—Generating plant of 
the Mercersburg, Lemasters & Markes Electric 
Co., at Markes, Pa., near here, W. Stroup su- 
perintendent, was recently damaged by fire. 
Estimated loss $50,000. Company plans to re- 
build. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Wildman Mfg. Co., F. 
B. Wildman president, manufacturer of knitting 
machinery, has awarded contract to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland, for a 100 x 200-foot plant ad- 
dition costing approximately $100,000. (Noted 
March 27.) 


PHILADELPHIA—Smith, Hardican Co., 1811 
Callowhill street, builder, has contract to build 
a $20,000 shop at Forty-second and Sansom, 
48 x 100 feet, according to advice. 


Southern 
States 


smith shops at Abbeville, Greenwood, Winns- 
boro, Sumter and Camden, S. C. 


JACKSON, TENN.—Mobile & Ohio railroad, 
D. L. Rice superintendent, Jackson division, 
will build a plant for the reclamation of iron 
and steel scrap on the site of its old shop prop- 
erty. Estimated cost, $25,000. 

LEWISBURG, TENN.—Lewi:burg Stove 
Foundry is reported to have suffered fire dam- 
age in molding room recently. Loss to ma- 
chinery and patterns, $10,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Southern Brass Mfg. & 
Plating Co., 6614 Harrisburg boulevard, has let 
contract to D. M. Dickey for building a ware- 
house at an estimated cost of $10,000. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Air Corps, Randolph 
field, receives bids June 27 for large airport 
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construction project, included in which will be 


a shop building to cost about $200,000. 
SHAMROCK, TEX.—Panhandle Power & 
Light Co., Amarillo, Tex., will build a large 





all 


Stearman Aircraft Co., 
subsidiary of the United Aircraft & Transport 


WICHITA, KANS. 


Co., will erect a large manufacturing plant 
at airport here for the production of airplanes. 
Two-story administration building will be built 


in addition. Cost, including equipment is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. Contract has been let 
to the Austin Co., Cleveland. 


FAIRMONT, MINN.—Fairmont Railway Mo- 
tors Inc., manufacturer of cars, wheels, railway 
and car motors, will build a 1l-story, 150 x 3$00- 
foot manufacturing plant and has plans through 
Frank D. Chase Inc., engineer, 720 North Mich- 
Chicago. 


igan avenue, 





American Tractor 
Equipment Co. has awarded contract to Austin 
engineers and builders, Cleveland, for a 
90 x 100-foot plant to be used in the welding 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Co., 


and assembly of tractor equipment. A 3-ton 
traveling bridge crane will be installed. Esti- 


mated cost, $40,000. 


ESCONDIDO, CALIF.—One-story vocational 
training shop, 50 x 175 feet, will be built for 
the board of education here and plans are held 
by T. C. Kister & Co., architects, Architect’s 
building. 


LOS ANGELES—Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
2227 East Thirty-seventh street, manufacturer of 
conveying and screening equipment, plans a 
2-story plant, which with equipment, will cost 
about $40,000. Hamm, Grant & Bruner Inc., 
807 South Hill street, is engineer. Stephens- 
Adamson company home offices are in Aurora, 
Til. 


MONTEBELLO, CALIF.—Carbon Products 
Co., 2857 East Slauson street, Los Angeles, has 
started work on a plant here understood to cost 
$250,000. Twelve units will be constructed on 
a 4\4-acre site. Company will employ approxi- 
mately 150 men. 





New Construction and Enterprise 


power plant here, plans for which are report- 
ed held by O. P. Clark, engineer, 4429 Scarritt 
avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Estimated cost, over 
$3,000,000. 





est Centra 





KANSAS CITY, MO.—vVulcan Mfg. Co., 1511 
Cypress street, Sidney S. Holland president, 
has leased a 8-story building on Wyandotte 
street which will be remodeled. Company manu- 
factures washing machinery. 


ST. LOUIS—Superior Structural Steel Co., 
5100 Farlin avenue, will erect a 1l-story, 70 x 
140-foot plant at an estimated cost of $12,000. 
Plans are private. 


HASTINGS, NEBR.—Debus Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of steel shipping boxes, North Colorado 
avenue, proposes to rebuild plant recently dam- 
aged by tornado. Cost will be about $50,000. 
N. J. Taylor is one of the company officers. 


Western 
States 


GLENDIVE, MONT.—Northern Pacific rail- 
road, A. W. Coleman agent, Grand Forks, N. 
D., has awarded contract to Carl G. Steen, 
Grand Forks, N. D., for a 1-story machine 
shop addition. Reported cost, $100,000. (Noted 
June 5.) 


HAVRE, MONT.—Warehouses owned by H. 
Earl Clack Co. Inc., dealer in grain, elevator 
supplies, fuel and oil and another occupied by 
the National Oil Co. were both recently damaged 
by fire. Loss was estimated at $75,000. 


HOOD RIVER, OREG.—City has plans 
through Stevens & Koon, consulting engineers, 
Spalding building, Portland, Oreg., for a power 
plant and lighting system estimated to cost 
$50,000, bonds for which were recently voted. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Oregon Stages Inc., 352 


Wamphill street, is receiving bids through 
Knighton & Howell, architects, United States 
National Bank building, for a 2-story, 200 x 


240-foot service garage to include body, black- 
smith and machine shops. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Crane Co., 160 North 
Fourteenth street, wholesaler of pipe fittings, 
brass fittings and plumbers’ supplies, has award- 
ed contract to Drake, Wyman & Voss, United 





States Bank building, for a 1-story, 100 x 200- 
foot warehouse to be built at Johnson and Irv- 
ing streets at a cost of $45,000. 


HOQUIAM, WASH.—George Wise has started 
construction of a mechanical repair shop and 
garage here. Building will be 50 x 110 feet, 
equipped to repair motor boat engines as well 
as automobiles and tractors. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Myers & Telander, con- 
tractors, Empire State building, Spokane, Wash., 
have contract for shop building construction for 
Washington State college here. Estimated cost, 
$40,000. (Noted May 29.) 


SEATTLE—Austin Co. has completed plans 
for a plating shop addition to the plant of the 
Boeing Airplane Co., 330 West Front street. 


SEATTLE—Northwest Washing Machine Co. 
has completed plans for a 1-story, 70 x 200- 
foot plant at 2012 Third avenue, estimated to 
cost $10,000. 


Canada 





PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—D. Bohm Ltd. is 
completing arrangements for erection of a 
$15,000 automobile repair plant here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Wire Bound 
Boxes Ltd., Gerrard street east, at a directors’ 
meeting announced plans for the erection of a 
manufacturing plant here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bids will be received un- 
til July 29 by Bert S. Wemp, mayor, for the 
supply and installation ef two 24,000,000-gal- 
lon centrifugal pumps and two 10,000,000-gal- 
lon centrifugal pumps, with induction motors 
and control equipment, for the high level pump- 
ing station. 


CHILLIWACK, B. C.—Broder Canning Co. 
Ltd., 12 Front street, New Westminster, B. C., 
will erect a canning plant here to cost $60,000 
exclusive of machinery. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Robertson Lead Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., 6744 Hutchinson street, has purchased 
a site on Notre Dame street, where it proposes 
to erect a manufacturing plant. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—In connection with the 
erection of a copper refinery here to cost $2,- 
000,000 for the Canadian Copper Refiners, Du- 
rocher street, the steel contract has been let 
to Canadian Vickers Co. Ltd., Maisonneuve, 
Que. (Noted June 12.) 


Recent Incorporations 


Plating Works Inc. 
with $20,000 capital 
610 Cunard build- 
in machinery 


CHICAGO—Champion 
has been incorporated 
by Samuel G. Rautbord, 
ing, to manufacture and 
and appliances. 


deal 
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CHICAGO—-Auto Parts & Gear Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by Cook, 
Albert, Ferncase & Goldstein, 1 LaSalle 
Street building, to deal in auto parts and 
machinery. 
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CHICAGO—Dewalt Machinery Inc. has been 
incorporated with $20,000 and 100 no par 
shares by Beckman, Olson, Hough & Woods, 
134 North LaSalle street, to deal in ma- 


(Concluded on Page 118) 




















3 Years—and All’s Well 
on Carnegie’s 52" Beam Mill 


On and on go Timken Bearing Equipped rolling 
mills—up and up goes tonnage—down and down 
go costs. 


A For more than three years Timken Bearings of 
Ay 121%" bore x 251%" O.D. have borne the brunt of 
® daily service on the vertical roll necks. of a 52’ 
¥ % beam mill in the plant of The Carnegie Steel 
Company. 


This Timken accomplishment becomes all the more 
remarkable when the severity of the conditions 
under which it was consummated are considered, 
for the bearings have a capacity of 1,715,000 pounds 
at the regular mill speed of 100 r.p.m. 


Here, as in all other rolling mill requirements, the 
exclusive combination of Timken tapered con- 
struction and Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS has proved itself master of the situation, 











freeing the rolls from friction’s grip, taming tor- 
que, subduing shock and thrust and weight, cutting 
down power demands from 40 to 50%, keeping the 
steel coming through on schedule. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
© Bee le ae, ee og 


C. TIMKEN 22: 
li BEARINGS 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Concluded from Page 116) 


and hardware. 

P. Moos Inc. has been 
incorporated with $40,000 capital by Charles 
Rudolph, 83 North LaSalle street, to deal 
in architectural and ornamental sheet metal. 

CHICAGO—Diemakers’ Tool Co. has been 
incorporated with $4200 capital by Jacob 
Rasmussen, 354 North Halsted street, to deal 
in tools, dies and special machinery. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS.—New England Pipe & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Harry Lamport, Lowell, Mass., to 
engage in the business of manufacturing and 
dealing in plumbing, heating and lighting sup- 
plies and fixtures. 

WEYMOUTH, MASS.—E. S. Tolmie & Co. Inc. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
Edgar S. Tolmie and Thomas Knight, to carry 
on the business of manufacturing and deal- 
ing in machines and devices of all kinds. 

ADRIAN, MICH.—Adrian Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 2000 no 
par shares to engage in a foundry and machine 
shop business. 

DETROIT—J. C. Glenzer Co. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital by John C. Glen- 
zer, 6468 Epworth boulevard, to buy and sell 
tools and machinery. 

DETROIT—Colonial Tool Co. Ltd. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by Otto 
Lundell, 147 Joseph Campau street, to engage 
in a general tool and machine shop business. 

DETROIT—State Machinery Sales Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by George 
H. Cox, 646 East Woodbridge street, to buy, 
sell and manufacture machinery, machine tools 
and power equipment. 

DETROIT—Pyramid Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
has been incorporated with 1000 no par shares 
by William B. Rickston, 5861 Forsyth street, to 
manufacture and deal in bronze and aluminum 
products. 

DETROIT—Mona-Forr Plane Corp. has been 
incorporated with 60,000 no par shares by 
George N. Monaghan, 2010 Washington boule- 
vard building, to manufacture and sell aircraft 
and aircraft parts. 

DETROIT—Engineering Industries Inc. has 
been incorporated with 26,000 no par shares by 
Herbert S. Norton, 700 Penobscot building, to 
manufacture and deal in fuel savers and smoke 
consumers. 

DETROIT—Gar-Wood Engineering Co. has 
been incorporated with 100,000 no par shares 


chinery 
CHICAGO—John 


New Construction and Enterprise 


and $100,000 capital by George B. Wood, 4196 
Bellevue avenue, to manufacture and deal in 
boilers, burners, machinery and equipment. 


DETROIT—Batten & Riley Inc. has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital by Sydney C. 
Batten, 7-218 General Motors building, to deal 
in automobile parts, manufacturing steels, tex- 


tiles, lumber and nonferrous metals. 


DETROIT—Anchor Lock Washer Co. has been 
incorporated with 10,500 no par shares and 
$5000 capital by Burton J. Piumley, 115 West 
Willis avenue, to manufacture and sell lock 
washers and automotive products. 


DETROIT—Combustion Products Corp. has 
been incorporated with 270,000 no par shares 
by David A. Howell, 3400 Union Trust build- 
ing, to manufacture, sell and install fuel burn- 
ers and steam boilers. 

DETROIT—Great Lakes Equipment Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by Charles 
B. Soderquist, 7100 West Jefferson street, to 
manufacture and deal in motor parts, acces- 
sories and equipment; agricultural, industrial 
and aerial equipment accessories; and engage 
in the servicing of brake equipment. 

LAPEER, MICH.—Lapeer Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by James Hankins, Howard and Higley streets, 
to build and deal in metal and wood specialties. 

STEVENSVILLE, MICH.—Maclu Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
Allen L. McGregor and John DeVries, to manu- 
facture and generally deal in automobile equip- 
ment. 

WHITEHILL, MICH.—Harry Young’s Anvil 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Harry Young, to manufacture and sell metal 
novelties. 

KANSAS, CITY, MO.—Western Laundry 
Equipment Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital by E. C. Winters, 907 Midland build- 
ing, to engage in manufacturing of laundry 
equipment. 

ST. LOUIS—Matafoils Inc. has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital by Harry C. Avis, 
5142 Waterman street, to deal in tin and alum- 
inum foil, sheet steel and metal sheeting. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Union Automatic 
Amusement Co. has been incorporated with 
$125,000 capital by Paul J. Farley, Real Estate 
& Law building, to manufacture automatic de- 
vices. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—Rudolff Level Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 common shares by Aaron 
A. Melniker, Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, 
to manufacture tools. 

HIGH BRIDGE, N. J.—Ada Exact Level & 


Tool Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Johnson V. Aller, Clinton, N. J., to 
deal in tools. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—Rotal Machine Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital by David Silver, attorney, 31 Clinton street, 
to manufacture electric motors. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—Beetsal Inc. has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 preferred and 2000 com- 
mon shares by Maynard O. Klemmt, 43 Hill 
street, Newark, N. J., to manufacture tools. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Hudson Tin Mfg. Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by Marcus E. Donnelly, attorney, 591 Summitt 
avenue, to manufacture tinware. 

KEARNY, N. J.—Sloan & Chace Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Edward J. Madden, to manufacture precision 
tools. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Eclipse Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 preferred 
and 2000 common shares by Louis Ogust, at- 
torney, 9 Clinton street, to manufacture and 
deal in motors. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Balsa Float Co. has been 
incorporated with $60,000 preferred and 400 
common shares by William Headley, lawyer, 124 
Market street, to manufacture floats and air- 
planes. 

WEST ORANGE, N. J.—Dictating Machine 
Ediphone Corp. has been incorporated with 
$125,000 capital to manufacture sound-record- 
ing machinery. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Progress Lightingware 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by B. J. Monka, 26 Court street, to deal 
in machinery. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Robert Simpson Steam 
Boiler Works has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by J. McLaren, 805 Broadway, New 
York. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Novelty Metalcraft Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
J. Englander, 205 East Forty-second street, New 
York, to deal in metal cups. 

NEW YORK—Metropolitan Ship Scaling 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by M. J. Fermen, 30 Ira court, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to repair ships. 

NEW YORK—Interstate Appliances has been 
incorporated with 500 common shares by O’- 
Sullivan & Gennery, 400 Madison avenue, to 
deal in machinery. 

NEW YORK—Rialto Metal Spinning & Stamp- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by J. W. Friedman, 2 Lafayette street, 
to operate a machine shop. 


New Trade Publications 


FORGINGS—Camden Forge Co., Camden, 
N. J., devotes a current bulletin to its forgings 
for railroad use, a product it has developed for 
28 years. 


ELEVATORS—Elevator equipment manufac- 
tured by the Warner Elevator Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, is described in a bulletin covering an in- 
stallation in a plant where accurate leveling 
and smooth operation is an essential. 


DIE HEADS—National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
has issued a bulletin on die heads of the 
opening type, revolving, with quick removable 
circular chasers. The heads are supplied in 
six sizes. The bulletin presents data and 
illustrations covering the devices, with parts 
list and prices. 
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LUBRICATION—The monthly publication of 
the Texas Co., 135 East Forty-second street, New 
York, devoted to lubrication, covers hydraulic 
power generating equipment. It follows the 
usual coverage of the subject, illustrated to 
show application to many types of machinery in 
this classification. 


PORTABLE DRILL—Guibert Steel Co., 1716 
Youghiogheny avenue, Pittsburgh, has issued a 
catalog of its toggle-bug portable drill, adapted 
to use of fabricators. Illustrations show ap- 
plication to drilling material aboard railroad 


cars or in the plant yard, moving the drill rather 


than the steel. 


SHEAR KNIVES—Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, devotes a current bulletin to its shear 
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knives, made for various purposes in cutting 
metals. Illustrations show processes of manu- 
facture. Information valuable to users of such 
knives is included and data tables provide much 
useful information. 


ELECTRICAL DEVICES—Electrical Associa- 
tion of New York Inc., 100 East Forty-fifth 
street, New York, has compiled a handbook of 
electrical information, in twelve sections, by 
representatives of various branches of the elec- 
trical industry. It is written in nontechnical 
language adapted to the understanding of all. 
Subjects covered are: Illumination, industrial 
control, heating, material handling, motors, re- 
frigerators, signals, signs, switchboards and 
panelboards, tools, ventilation and wiring. 
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HE BETTER 
the WEAPON 

THE BETTER 
the SOLDIER 


N the World War, whenever a doughboy 
found an abandoned Springfield in the de- 
bris of the battlefield, he would throw away the 
foreign rifle with which our hard-pressed War 
Department had been compelled to replenish 
our scanty stocks, and seize the more efficient 
weapon. Something like this happens in a ma- 
chine shop when CIRCLE C HIGH SPEED 
STEEL is introduced. Machinists try many 
ruses to obtain one of the new tools. And when 
they get one, they cling to it. 
A large Ohio manufacturer, now standard- 
ized on CIRCLE C, showed us a number of 





time studies, from which the following is 
quoted: 

‘“‘This machine rough turns, bores and 
faces cast iron wheels for a certain type 
of sliding door. With standard high speed 
steel tools, the production was 144 wheels 
per day. With CIRCLE C TOOLS, it is 243 
wheels—more than a 68% increase.”’ 

Yet this manufacturer’s annual expendi- 
ture for cutting tools is less than before, for 
CIRCLE C TOOLS are long lived. 

A small order for Toolholder Bits will con- 
vince you. 


Drills made of CIRCLE C HIGH SPEED STEEL may be obtained from the 
MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. 


FIRTH-STERIING 
STEEL COMPANY 


WORKS: McKEESPORT, PA. 
GLOBE WIRE DIVISION 
SHARPSBURG, PA. 


NEW YORK DETROIT 






is TOhY Ce), | CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
HARTFORD LOS ANGELES 
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SUTTON No. 3B 


Round Straightening Machine 


PATENTED 






Guides and Rolls 





Patented 
Speed: A NEW DESIGN 
60 to 180 feet 
per minute Enclosed Helical Gear Drive 
‘ All Bearings Except Drive Rolls Anti Friction Type 
Capacity: Adjustable Side Frame for Rigidity 
214" 0.D. to 8 54” 
O.D. Tubes. 214” 
to 6” Bars. Improved Gear Guards 
Built for Sliding Shoes for Alignment 
Write for . ad ° 
Bulletin Special Rigid Guide Arrangement 


SUTTON ENGINEERING CO. 


PARK BULLDING PITTSBURGH,PA. 
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™ Anew 


melting 
process 


establishing 


new 
standards 


of 
tool steel 


performance 


Though of course the cutting 
quality of any high speed steel 
is dependent primarily upon 
correct chemical composition, 
the control of the melting plays 
a part of great importance in 
determining the ability of the 
steel to hold its cutting edge 
through long, heavy cuts at 
high speeds. 


It is recognition of this fact 
that has led Bethlehem to in- 
stall high-frequency electric in- 





duction furnaces for the melting 
of all of the finer grades of tool 
steel. The rapid circulation of the 
molten metal in these furnaces 
and the close temperature control 
make possible the maintenance 
of standards of quality that have 
heretofore existed only in the 


laboratory. 


‘Bethlehem Special High Speed 


Tool Steel made in the high-fre- 
quency electric induction furnace 
has been subjected to the most 
searching tests and has demon- 
strated a culting capacity that es- 
tablishes new and far higher stand- 
ards of machining efficiency. It 
takes deep cuts combined with sur- 
face speeds that utilize the full 
capacity of the machine tools. It 
holds its cutting edge at excep- 
tionally high temperatures and 
takes surprisingly long cuts with- 


out regrinding. 


The remarkable cutting character- 
istics of this super-refined Beth- 
lehem Special High Speed Tool 
Steel have deeply impressed every 


machinist who has tried it. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: 
PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, 


Honolulu. 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export 


lerporation, 25 Broadway, New York City. 





BETHLEHEM 
Special HG SPEED Toot STEEL 
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EDGAR T. WARD'S SONS CO. 








" 
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n 
arbi ladelphia~ 


Smooth service—service without annoying 

hitches, breaks, and interruptions—is the 

watchword at the Philadelphia Ward-house. 

This service must be satisfactory in every 

a ee | respect because of the growing list of well 
“Arnene established clients. 





In this vast district every sort of problem 
presents itself due to the wide variety of 
manufacturers. The wide range of stock 
at Philadelphia and the intelligent filling 
of orders is an outstanding feature of the 
Ward service at this point. 


If you have a problem—if you need steel 
in quantity or an “every day” delivery, 
let us discuss the subject thoroughly. You 
should ask for 


Nebraska 6400 


Manager 


The World’s Largest Distributors of Fine Steel Products 
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EDGAR T. WARDS SONS CO. 
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A section of the Philadelphia W.rd-House 


‘Steel Products Sponsored by Ward” 





Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing Certified to 
Aircraft Steels Cold Rolled Strip Steel » Government 
Cold Finished Alloy Bars \ Specifications 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and Turned and Polished Shafting 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel and Round Edge Flat Wire 
Cold Drawn Mechanical Steel Tubing 


Full Finished Deep Drawing Sheets 


, Apollo Radio 


High Silicon Electrical Sheets \ Apollo Special 
{ U. S. and Dynamo 


Music Spring Wire and Polished Drill Rods 


ULTRA SUPERIOR SWEDISH COLD ROLLED STEELS 
(Munkfors’ Brand) 


Spring and Tool Steels Band and Butcher Saw Steels Thickness Gauge, Rule and Tape Steels, etc. 


EDGAR T. WARDS SONS CO. 


Division of COLUMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA WARD-HOUSE—Cedar and Westmoreland Streets 


BOSTON, 44 Farnsworth St. 
BUFFALO, 39 River St. 
CHICAGO, 1455 W. 37th St. 


CLEVELAND, 1210 E. 55th St. NEWARK, 400 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
DETROIT, 1300 Fort St., West MILWAUKEE, 57 Ave. and Burnham St. 


The World’s Largest Distributors of Fine Steel Products 
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}and now.... 
ZIENEW 
ELECTRICAL | 





















The Newsteel Magnetic Engineer 
is ready to give you the benefit 
of his knowledge and resourceful- 
ness in working out the right Elec- 





trical Sheet for yaur specific needs. 


SAVE WITH STEEL \ 


l 
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TEEL 


HEETS 


ERE is news... particularly interesting and valuable to manufacturers of Trans- 
formers, Dynamos, Generators, Alternators, Motors, Rotors and Stators, Radio and 
other electrical equipment. 

Newsteel enters this responsible industry with full realization of the extreme care and 
accuracy, and the constant, close personal contro! necessary to successful results with this 
important type of steel sheet. 

Modern equipment, exceptional testing facilities and a skilled, experienced personnel 
assure the buyers of Newsteel Electrical Sheets a service and quality comparable in 
every respect with the satisfactory high standard to which manufacturers are accustomed 
in all other types of Newsteel Sheets. 

We would like to tell you some facts about the high degree of flatness, uniformity and 
additional desirable qualities of Newsteel Electrical Sheets. Drop us a line advising when 


we might see you. 


THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Detroit Cleveland Chicago New York Indianapolis 


PLANTS AT NEWTON FALLS, OHIO AND MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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Reliance now offers fully- 
enclosed fan-cooled induction 
motors that are interchange- 
able in mounting dimensions 
with open motors of the same 
rating up to 100 hp. 1200 


r.p.m. 


100 hp. 1200 r.p.m. Fully-enclosed Fan-cooled 
Reliance Induction Motor. 


Many mills have already learned the 
advantages of the enclosed fan-cooled motor 
in the smaller sizes. This design provides the 
protective features of the ordinary enclosed 
motor at lower cost and without the increase 
in size and weight formerly required. 


All of these advantages are now extended 
in Reliance Motors to sizes up to 100 hp. 
1200 r.p.m. A principle of cooling is used 
which makes it possible to supply a complete 





line of enclosed fan-cooled motors which have 


exactly the same mounting dimensions as our 
standard open motors of the same _ horse- 


power and speed ratings. Limiting dimen- 
sions are the same except for extra length at 
the front end which does not exceed three 
inches. 


Write for our new Bulletin 107 which 
gives full details of this interesting and money- 
saving development. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 


1082 Ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


Representatives: Denver, Mountain States Mach’ry Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Chas. L. Ward Co., 
Knoxville, A. L. Pollard; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Utilities Equipment Corpn.; 
Seattle, H. B. Squires Co. 
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BENEFIT from this 
improvement in — — 
MOTOR 


DESIGN 








Don’t think of these motors simply 
for very bad conditions. There are 
many places where open motors may 
now be giving fairly satisfactory results 
that savings in inspection, cleaning and 
repairs would more than justify the use 
of these new motors. 


100 hp. 1200 r.p.m. Open-type Reliance 
Induction Motor. 


An aid in the struggle 
against dirt 


Reliance Enclosed Fan-cooled Motors are 
helping the steel industry reduce its mainte- : 
nance bill. These motors will last longer A frame construction is used for all Reliance Induc- YJ 

ae : ; tion Motors. The fi is fabricated entirely f 
because the windings are sealed against dirt. Se on ee ee ee 
f bar steel, electrically welded. This provides a strong 
Air gaps cannot become clogged. You get and rigid enclosure for the stator core. 


this protection at reasonable cost. 


RELIANCES*,, MOTORS 


with Ball Bearings 
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Adaptability to meet the frequency ir in size ch nge 
and reduction of man hours per ton, are ssen 
© features of this new unit. For cold f : is 3 
tubes, rods and bars of steel, copper, | b 
aluminum. Write for complete in: 


thc AETNA: STANDARD 
ENGINEERING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN :-OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
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Densite 





MEANS 
CLEANER, MORE UNIFORM and BETTER 
STEEL 
DENSITE REFINED 
STEELS 
A are Obtainable from your 
REGULAR source of supply. 
New 
Name Write “DENSITE REFINED” 
in the into your specifications. 


STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


REFINED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLARK BLDG. PITTSBURGH 
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Right: 74” x 108” hydraulic press with six 20” diameter 
rams exerting a total pressure of 2,000 tons, manufactured 


by FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Ansonia, Conn. ‘FARREL 


Below: 2 hydraulic press cylinders of “ Maxtensile™. 
These cylinders contain 1.50% Nickel and test 50,000 to 
60,000 lbs. per square inch. 









M AXTENSILE... 


a material that com- 


and rigidity in hydraulic press castings 





bines high strength I 2 


i sufficiently strong and tough toaccom- der will not withstand the water pressure for which 
modate peak loads attended by high stresses and __it is required and consequently must be scrapped. 


yet rigid enough to keep deflection at a minimum is “Maxtensile” is a high grade, high strength metal 
essential for heavy duty hydraulic presses. furnished by the Farrel-Birmingham Company, 


**Maxtensile”, a Nickel Cast Iron, combines certain Ansonia, Conn. The addition of Nickel to a special 
good qualities of cast iron and steel and is replacing _ base mixture provides physical properties greatly in 
castings of these materials previously used in hydrau- _ excess of those obtained in the conventional gray cast 
lic presses. Its non-flexing qualities, combined with iron or semi-steel. Many customers of this foundry 
high strength, resistance to impact and fatigue, aswell are finding it possible to replace more expensive 
as improved wearing qualities, make “Maxtensile” materials with “Maxtensile”. 
ideally suited to this service. 

*Maxtensile” in addition, has other valuable fea- oo 
tures of direct interest to machinery manufacturers. Cc lk e ( 
It is close grained and dense throughout heavy sec- ~ XS 

FOR SCIENTIFICALLY | 
CORRECT 
CAST IRON 










tions and also machines easily. These characteristics, 
in hydraulic cylinders, for instance, tend to eliminate 
the possibility of expending time and money in finish- 
ing cylinder castings only to find the material under 
the surface so spongy and open grained that the cylin- 














Our casting specialists will gladly discuss your casting problems with you. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW 
Westinghouse-Nuttall 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE REDUCTION 


SPEED REDUCERS 








2 types 
24 sizes 
28 ratios 


1 to 635 hp. 
capacities 





Tipe DH double reduc- 
tion speed reducer and 
motor mounted on weld- 
ed bedplate—a complete 
Westinghouse drive 

















FEATURES 





Lubrication by positive splash system—bay- 


Single helical gearing—long and short adden- 
onet gauge for checking oil level. 


dum teeth— made from .40-.50 carbon steel. 


1) 


Cases cast from close-grained gray iron— 
interiors free from projections and cored 
openings. 


High-speed pinions integral with shafts— 
made from .40-.50 carbon or alloy forged 
steel, and heat-treated. 


5 ere ‘ Efficiency at full load—98 to 99 per cent single 

4 Anti-friction bearings throughout—two types. w pi nin units. and 96 to or per cent for 
Shafts for iow and intermediate speeds—made Sion Een eae 

4 from .40-.50 carbon steel—ground fits for Write our nearest office for Leaflet 29742 
bearings and gears. containing details, ratings and dimensions. 





Service, prompt and officient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well-equipped shops 


CW) 
Westinghouse 


TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE OVER THE N. B. C. NATION-WIDE NETWORK EVERY TUESDAY EVENING. 
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In a well-known New England foundry, castings that formerly re- 
quired two and one-half days’ work by three men are now cleaned out 
in five hours by one man. A ten-ton casting of a machine bed that form- 
erly took three men one week to do is now cleaned in seven hours. 

It is estimated that the hydro-blast method of removing sand and 
cores has reduced the cost of such work more than 60% in this foundry. 

Cameron Pumps supply the water at 450 lbs. pressure and assure 
positive and uninterrupted operation of the equipment. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY - 11 Broadway - New York City 


Brauches or distributors in principal cities the world over 
For Canada refer—Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited, 10 Phillips Square, Montreal, Quebec 


Ing ersoll-Rand 
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Centralized 


insures unvarying high 
and uniform quality 








— its Own raw materials, 
handling every manufacturing 
process in its own plants, Youngstown 
insures success for its products by the 
elimination of outside influences. This 
centralized control is a whip that com- 
pels rigid adherence to the highest, 
unvarying quality. 





And with this standard of quality goes 
the Youngstown tradition of service 
which places the customer’s needs first 
and cuts red tape to meet a customer’s 


emergency. 








THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper- -steel, mote 3 the well-known 
and established trade name "Copperoid 


General Officep—YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
LANTA—Healey Bldg. DENVER —Continental Oil Bldg. PHILADELPHIA— 


AT. 

BOSTON-—80 Federal St. DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. Franklin Trust Bldg. 

BUFFALO— KANSAS CITY, MO.— PITTSBURGH—Oliver Bidg. 
Liberty Bank Bldg. Commerce Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO— 

CHICAGO— ~" aaiateal Bldg. MEMPHIS—P. O. Box 462 55 New Montgomery St 

CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS— SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 
Union Trust Bldg. Andrus Bldg. ST. LOUIS 

CLEVELAND— NEW ORLEANS— 525 Louderman Building 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Hibernia Bldg. YOUNGSTOWN— 

DALLAS— Magnolia Bldg. NEW YORK—30 Church St. te cna Bldg. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE— he fgg eee Mag ag = 
Co., Dashwood House, Old Broad St., London, E. C 


YOUNGSTOWS 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT <iie SAVE WITH STEEL 
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WITH STEEL 





P\\ SHARON STEEL Hoop Co. 
Lilly SHARON, PA. : 


Works: 
Lowellville,Ohio Youngstown,Ohio. 
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)ELATIVITY, thanks to Einstein, 
is a word that helps clear 
thinking. 
sol emo] ate MATOLE Mola Ea (oliNZ-1h Amelia) okelgcolimmaeliil olola-ve 
to the things they hold together. 
Yet their relative importance as bolts and nuts explains 


why experienced manufacturers feel safer in sticking 
to the EMPIRE Brand. 


RUSSELL, BURBSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT: Gaibogern, Nu Y. 
ROCK FALLS, ILL. GO) 7-1) 10) tye -o 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE PORTLAND 
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TEXROPE DRIVES 


Give Continuous Service with 





Almost No Maintenance 





Texrope Drives require 





VERYWHERE the 














trend is toward Tex- 


no belt dressing .. . no 














greasing ... no oiling. 





rope Drive. This short 





center transmission is 
always silent. It is clean, 
yet unaffected by dirt 
or moisture. Starting 
and acceleration are 
smooth ... no jerks... 


no slip... no backlash. 


Vibration is absorbed 
by the Texropes. The 
motor is protected from 
shocks. Bearing trouble 
due to the drive disap- 
pears. Continuous oper- 
ation is assured. Costly 


shut-downs become a 335. #7 





Texrope is used as a vertical drive with most satisfactory results. 
This oe is at the Lovejoy Tool Me Springfield, Vt. The 
Texrope is operating a 93 K. 


There is no wear on the 
grooved sheaves and 
almost none on the rub- 
berized-cord belts. Main- 
tenance cost is reduced 
to aminimum. The belts 
are unusually long 
lived. Correct tension is 
easily maintained. Ad- 
justments are seldom 
necessary. 


Put Texrope Drives on 
the machines that give 
you the most trouble in 
your plant. Let the su- 
perior performance of 


, 60 cycle, 2200 vot ‘Lexrope prove its econ- 


dlits-Chelmer induction generator from a pat wheel. Only per- 


thing of the past. 


fectly molded V-Belts can operate properly over 
sheaves on vertical shafts. 


omy to you. 


Over 75,000 Texrope Drives Giving Satisfactory Service 


The Texrope Drive, originated by Allis- 
Chalmers, has proven to be “The Perfect 
Transmission.” Insist on getting Texrope. 
Today over 75,000 Texrope Drives are in 
satisfactory service, in practically every 
industry, transmitting power up to 2,000 
H. P. per single drive. 


Texrope belts and grooved sheaves up to 100 
H. P. and in ratios up to 7:1 are carried in 
stock at points that permit prompt shipment 
to all parts of the country. Let us show you 
how Texrope Drives will end your transmis- 
sion troubles and help you cut costs. Write for 
a copy of Bulletin 1228-K. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (Texrope Division) 


Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 


ALLIS - \ 





ae PERFECT TRANSMISSION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 







F CHALMERS 


DRIVES 
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The Crosby Company has been solving simple and 
difficult stampings problems for 34 years. 


Our experience covers a wide industrial field, in- 
cluding Automobiles, Tractors, Cream Separators, 
Lawn Mower Industries, House Refrigeration, 
Railway Lighting Equipment, Aeroplane, Bicycles 
and many others. Zinc, brass, copper, duralumin, 
aluminum, open hearth, hot and cold rolled, high 
carbon or stainless steel. 


Our engineers can solve your stamping problems. 


Let the illustrated catalog tell the story. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


General Offices and Works: BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York 


City Center Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stamping 
Pioneers 


















New Steel Plant Selects 
Hauser-Stander Tanks 
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Semicontinuous sheet mill plant of Newton Steel Co., 
Monroe, Mich. Equipped with Hauser-Stander Tanks. 
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This recently completed plant, remarkable 
for many unique improvements in layout or 
plant arrangement, as described editorially in 
“TRON TRADE REVIEW’’, naturally selected 
Hauser-Stander Tanks for Pickling. 


Hauser-Stander Tanks are so universally used and 
favorably known that they are readily accepted for 
new mills. Remember this when planning to replace 
or to add to equipment. 


Hauser-Stander Pickling and Rinse Tanks are 
made of Long Leaf Yellow Pine or Douglas Fir from 
four to twelve inches thick—depending upon size 
of tank and service required—plain tanks for use in 
connection with the Mesta Machine, and extra 
heavy, partition tanks for the plunger type. All tie 
rods together with nuts and washers are of acid- 
resisting bronze or Monel Metal. 


Consult us regarding your pickling problems. We 
design as well as manufacture and can make tanks 
to your order lined with lead or protective wood, or 
can meet any particular requirements relative to the 
solution you employ, its temperature, material to be 
pickled, stress and strain, and all such important 
factors. 


“We Win With Quality’’ 


Hauser-Stander Tank 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HE new home of the Merchants 

Nn National Bank, Mobile, combines 

Pee beauty of design and surroundings with 

ur 4 an unmistakable air of permanence. To 

tf the casual observer, it is a monument 
of stone and brick, but, behind this 
outer casing stands the sturdy frame- 
work of Tennessee Structural Steel, ad- 

- ding the essential elements of safety, 
strength, and durability. 


TENNESSEE COAL, TRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


ee ee i se | "he 





Merchants National Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. 
Warren, Knight & Davis, Birmingham, Architects. 
Smallman Construction Company, Birmingham, General Contractors. 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, Fabricators and Erectors. 
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B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


and Manufacturers 


Engineers 





TAKE IT WHERE 


IT’S HOTTEST 


Perkins Man Cooler is portable. It 
can be readily conveyed by either 
crane or auxiliary truck which is 
furnished if desired. 


There can be no disputing the fact 
that better quality, fewer errors, 
fewer accidents, and greater volume 
result from the use of Man Coolers to 


relieve workers in hot places. 


Perkins Man Cooler is the develop- 
ment of long experimentation by 
expert ventilating, mechanical, 
electric and safety engineers. 


Write for complete information today. 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Holyoke— Mass. 
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FOR MANUFACTURING 





A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
er weyers 6 lt leh Ul 


So vital is wire to industry—so dependent on it is the quality of 
finished products—that most manufacturers turn to the American 
Steel & Wire Company, as the most reliable source of supply. 


100 years of wire making experience, unexcelled production 
facilities, and prompt delivery, govern their choice. 


Today—write us about your requirements. Round, flat, square, 
oval, octagon or other shapes of wire can be furnished to the best 
advantage—and our engineers will gladly cooperate. 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 
And All Principal Cities 
SUBSIDIARY OF 


. UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 








we -:: aoruee 











PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 
AMERICAN Bripce COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY * 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Drypock COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 





prolongs 
usefulness of 
sheet and 
plate 


equipment 





This huge Armco INGOT IRON reducer joint made for the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, required 


F your sheet and plate equipment wn Ranta 

is to be a profitable investment, 
you must be sure of getting a metal that scaling at elevated temperatures, electrical 
resists rust and corrosion. Such a metal ts conductivity, and consistent uniformity. 


highly-reffned Armco INGOT IRON. 


If you are concerned with one or more of these 
qualities and advantages, an experienced 
Armco Engineer can show you the way to 
long, satisfactory service. 


This scientifically-made iron has the longest 
record of actual service of any low-cost, rust- 
resisting sheets and plates. It has other 
properties and advantages, too—workability, Ask the nearest office for complete infor- 
weldability, heat conductivity, resistance to mation. There is no obligation. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY AURE ET ca eee 


. ° . symbol is nearly thirty 
Executive Offices, Middletown, Ohio C i ? years’ experience in the 





manufacture of special analy- 


sis iron and steel sheets and 

. plates. When you seek a 
rust-resisting, low-cost metal 

be sure to see this triangle 

the words, “Armco 


DISTRICT OFFICES: and 
‘ : , INGOT IRON.” | See 
Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati New York St. Louis \W/ oat a 
“BE SURE IT’S MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON” 





Export: The ARMCO International Corporation 





Cleveland Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Better methods .. . better products 


AKING just one thing of exceptional 

merit is a very straight and narrow 
path for any manufacturer to take, particu- 
larly if the product is cap screws. But that 
specialization enabled us to produce a finer 
cap screw than had ever been made previ- 
ously. It lead to development of the Kauf- 
man Method, patented, a process for making 
cap screws of finer accuracy and greater 


CLEVELAND 


CAP 


strength than had been practical before. 


Cleveland Cap Screws are a better prod- 
uct because of better methods in a bigger, 
better plant. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2934 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Address the Nearest Company Warehouse—Complete stocks at 


CHICAGO,726 W.Washington Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO . 548 Howard St. 
DETROIT. . 520 W. Congress Street NEW YORK... . 47 Murray Street 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. LOS ANGELES... 224 E. 1! Street 
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THE 


FLAG’S 


UP 





Beam Punches 
Multiple Punches 
Single Punches 


Gate and Squaring 
Shears 


Angle Shears 

Automatic Spacing Tables 
Manual Spacing Tables 
Indicator Spacing Tables 
Multipie Drills 

Roll Over Drill Tables 
Column Facers 

Angle Chamferers 


Benders and Straighteners 






































That’s Bill Brown up there. He has just 
fastened the flag over the highest column to tell 
the world that he and his buddies have finished 
raising steel. Bill is pretty well pleased with 
himself because this was a record job—a job 
where each beam and each column slipped into 
place and the rivet holes lined up like soldiers— 
a job where the reamers stayed in the tool shed. 


If Bill goes back to the fabricating shop he 
will see ‘‘thow come’’ all this good luck. The 
answer lies in the extraordinary speed and ac- 
curacy of Thomas Fabricating Machinery. 


That is why Thomas has always built into 
their Fabricating Machinery these three es- 
sentials—quality, speed and accuracy. That is 
why a little higher purchase price means a 
much greater return on the investment. 


THOMAS 


SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 


PittssBuRCH 


Cnicaco PHILADELPHIA 
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Carnegie Steel Cross Ties 
render effective service under severe conditions “ge @ge 


Molten slag spilled from ladles soon destroys 
wood ties. The International Smelting 
Company, on their slag dump at Miami, 
Arizona, efficiently solved their track prob- 
lem by using Carnegie Steel Cross Ties. 
Two 10-foot lengths of Section M-25, an 
I-beam type, were used to support each 
trolley pole. The balance of the ties are 
channel section M-27, illustrated above. 
These ties were put in service ten years ago. 
Today they are still in excellent condition. 


Carnegie Steel Cross Ties are suitable for 
many uses—yard tracks, sidings, dumps, 
ash pits, etc. They are easily and quickly 
laid or removed. Made of steel, they 
effectively resist damage from hot cinders 
or slags. Economical, as they outlast wood 
ties a number of times and effect a con- 
siderable saving in labor. 

Carnegie Steel Cross Ties are provided in a 
number of weights and designs for all types 
of portable and permanent track. 


Descriptive booklet will be sent at your request. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY =-:- 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


CAR 


S 
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WHEN 


A STRAIN 
COMPARABLE 
TOA 


1000 TON BLOW! 






Massive proportions. 
Locomotive parts sub- 
jected to tensions no 
ordinary metal could 
withstand. Only the 
crushing impact of a 1000 ton blow 
is comparable to these terrific 
strains! Yet the locomotive draw- 
ing the long train in which you 
ride, travels its shiny rails with 
all the velvety smoothness of a 
ship in calm water. 


Alloy metals have made this pos- 
sible. And in the development 
of the locomotive, Agathon Alloy 
Steels have played a major role. 


Agathon Alloy Steels are a handi- 
work of the world’s largest and 
most highly developed producers 
of alloy metals. A distinguished 
staff of famous metallurgists 


IT’S ALLOY Ss £2 ees 





SEE CENTRAL 





is Maintained to assist in the 
solution of problems identical 
with yours; to recommend an 
alloy after a thorough 
study of your product; 
to design, if neces- 
sary, a special alloy 
to meet your needs. 


This service is gratis, of 
course. You are invited to 
avail yourself of its conve- 
nience and economy. 
A short note on your 
letterhead is sufficient 
to arrange a meet- 
ing. Write it—today. 





Central Alloy Steel Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, Youngstown, O. 


AGATHON ALLoy STEELS 
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The artisan’s interpretation of good 
workmanship .. . the customer’s, of 
working dependability ... and to 
ourselves, a savings in set-up time; 
for Birdsboro’s huge machine tools 
have been purchased for capacity 
jobs. Their machining range being 
adequate for multiple casting arrange- 
ment. 


The pair of carbon steel side frames 
(pictured) for a Buchanan 56" x 72"! 
Jaw Crusher, cast at Birdsboro and 
weighing 110,700 lbs., are being bored 
in one operation, assuring positive 
line-up in assembly. 


We feature this page that you may 
know Birdsboro and its facilities. 


/ STEEL FOUNDR 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Power-Saving Products 


LANETARY Spur Gear, Medium and 
Heavy Duty Worm Gear, Generated Con- 
tinuous-Tooth Herringbone Gear Speed 


Reducers, in types to drive up, down, hori- 
*d e D U C me i S zontally or at an angle, Cut Spur, Straight 
and Spiral Bevel, Mitre, Spiral, Worm, In- 
ternal, Helical and Herringbone Gears in all 


Economize Power in sizes and of all materials, Sprocket Wheels, 
This Plant Racks, Flexible and Universal Couplings. 





D. O. James Manufacturing Company 
1114 West Monroe Street + Chicago, Illinois 





D. O. JAMES SPEED REDUCERS 


ALL TYPES 


RAABAABA ARB 
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Perhaps you can 
use Seamless Labing 


for more Mechanical Parts 


HOSE responsible for the production of various 

machinery or mechanical parts are naturally 
always on the lookout for better methods and mate- 
rials that will obtain for them more efficient results 
and greater economies. Anyone so interested will find 
it highly profitable to study carefully the possibilities 
of seamless tubing. In addition to its economy as a 
material you will probably find, as many others have, 
that seamless tubing has a surprisingly large number 
of uses or applications—some of which may be un- 
known or untried in your shop. 


Among the various shapes, sizes and wall-thicknesses 
of NATIONAL-SHELBY Seamless Tubing, a mate- 
rial of just the right dimensions, grade of steel and 
anneal may be found to meet your present or pros- 
pective requirements. Wherever used in place of solid 
stock, machine work is reduced, tools and labor are 
saved and exceptional uniformity obtained in the fin- 
ished product. 


Our Bulletin No. 17 illustrates and describes the appli- 
cation of seamless tubing to various mechanical parts 
and other uses and will be found interesting and help- 
ful. Sent upon request. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Made in one Quality | 
he only—the BES TI | 


KG Staybolt Iron 
Engine Bolt Iron 
Refined Bar Iron | 

Reinforcing Bars | 









Angles 
Channels 
Special Shapes { 
Low Phos. Melting Bars 4 
Machine Bolts \ 
Track Bolts | 
Spikes | 
Soft Steel Rivets 
Tie Rods 

Lag Screws 


Plate Washers 

Hot Pressed Square and 
Hexagon Nuts 

Cold Pressed Nuts 

Wrought Iron Nails 





Wrought Iron Turnbuckles 
Genuine Puddled Iron Rivets 





‘The Service Matches 
the Product’’ 


Our Mills at Lebanon and Scranton, Pa., and Rome, 
N. Y., are among the largest and most efficiently 
equipped in this country. They carry large stocks 
and are advantageously located to make quick 
shipments. 





ee ee ee 





Largest Producers of Wrought Iron Bars in the United States 


Wrought Iron Company of America 


General Sales Offices: Lebanon, Pa. 


Works: Lebanon and Scranton, Pa. and Rome, N. Y. 


oa ttle 





Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
Commercial Trust Building 393 Seventh Avenue 161 Devonshire Street 
Phone: Penn. 5919 
RICHMOND, VA. MOBILE, ALA. 
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|B geome: was as yet a new material 
among alloys when this salt bath fur- 
nace for heat treating duralumin sheet was 
designed, built and installed by Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Engineers for a well 
known army airplane builder in Cleveland. 
It is at present in constant use by the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation, large consumers 
of duralumin for aircraft structural parts. 

Sheet duralumin, 24' wide, is heat treated in the salt bath 


ae 
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Duralumin sheet in salt bat 


furnace for 15 minutes at 9 0° to 950° Fabr. The sheet is 
taken from the heat and co i water quenched, then scrubbed 
in luke-warm water to remove salt, and finally passed through 
straightening rolls. Forming and bending must be done 
within 30 minutes after removal from furnace. After agin 
for 24 hours, the treated duralumin attains a Rockwell 
hardness of 90°. 


SC&H electric oven furnaces are used for heat treating 
duralumin rivets. Work is treated in small baskets, and 
delivered from furnace to workmen every 20 minutes to avoid 
aging of the alloy before it is worked. 


For a special furnace for a special job, 
call in SC &H Engineers. 
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SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
hardening, car- 
burizing, forging, 
cyaniding, lead 
hardening, oil 
tempering. 


SC&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, Pot, 
Continuous, and 


Special Types 
for Electric, Oil 


HAMMOND /* 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE MANUFACTURERS .«. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS<«< ELECTRIC 


It 1S with Creat P lomsare that We 
OAnnounice tie | ee SES oe the 


art ioe 


ROCK DRILL MFG. CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
T) he Manufacturers of the 
Famous CO CHEESE Rock Drills 


This linking together of two 2 
names in the wander Tool in- 
dustry — THOR and COCHISE— 
is in direct line with the policy of 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., fers 5 to provide users with 
the highest quality tools. 


Cochise Rock Drills have established 
an enviable reputation in the min- 
ing and construction fields of the 
West. They have repeatedly won 
highest honors in the Drilling Con- 
tests which are held in the West 
every few years, in proving to be 
the fastest cutting, most efficient 
and economical rock drills. 


THOR Pneumatic and Electric Tools 
are considered the standard in all 
lines of industry where production 
methods are essential. Their design 
and construction have withstood 


the test of time and the number of 
prominent firms that have stand- 
atdized on THOR Tools is a won- 
derful tribute to their supremacy. 


The Cochise Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
will operate as a unit of the Inde- 

endent Pneumatic Tool Co. There 
will be no change in personnel or 
methods. It is our desire to extend 
the field of service for Cochise Rock 
Drills to all parts of the country so 
that all industries will be able to 
take advantage of the speed, power 
and economy of Cochise Drills. 


We welcome this opportunity to 
serve a greater clientele in the 
mining and construction fields 
and pledge ourselves to the task of 
upholding the high reputation 
that Cochise Rock Drills have 
established. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


NEW YORK 


600 West Jackson Boulevard 


LONDON 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





i 
| 





! 
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TOOLS <<: AIR COMPRESSORS 
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INDUSTRIAL 


STEEL CASTINGS 


TALS ILLUSTRATION: MADE FROM AN UNRETOUCHE D PHOTOGRAPH 


Do not hesitate to use Industrial Steel Castings on account of the in- 
tricacy of design involved, or the sharpness of detail required. Long 
experience, and facilities that represent the highest standards of modern 
factory practice, permit us to reproduce such patterns with remarkable 
fidelity. And the quality of these fine castings reduces machining costs 
toa minimum ... A small trial order will allow us to demonstrate just 
how satisfactory Industrial Steel Castings will prove for your purpose. 
Or blue-prints may be sent for quotation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL STEEL CASTING COMPANY . TOLEDO, OHIO 
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HARDWARE and 
MILL SUPPLY 


Houses 


FIBRE HAND SHIELD 
Made of light, durable fibre. 


Non-conductive — prevents arc 
burn. Wilson Amber Lens. 












TYPE B 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
HELMET 


Made of light, durable non-con- 
ductive fibre. All light rays are 
excluded except those coming 
through the Wilson Amber Lens. 


All sales restrictions are remov- 
ed on Wilson Arc Welding 
Accessories in the United States. 
Write at once for special offer. 


The Wilson Amber Lens conforms 
to the requirements of the U. S. 
Government Bureau of Standards 
Has high visibility, and protects eyes 
from ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 


ELDERS everywhere recognize Wilson helmets, 

hand-shields, gauntlets and electrode holders as 
the best obtainable. Welders know that Wilson Acces- 
sories are a definite aid to good welding. Welders like 
to work with them. The constantly increasing demand 
due to their widely-recognized quality makes Wilson 
Accessories a profitable line. Write for special offer. 


TYPE R 
ELECTRODE HOLDER 


Capacities: 300 and 6C0 Amperes. 
Spring release. Copper conduc- 


The illustration above shows an arc-welding 
operator using a Wilson Fibre Hand Shield 
and a Wilson Type A Electrode Holder. 


tor from cable connection to 
electrode. Thorough ventilation 
of all the parts subject to heat. 


LEATHER GAUNTLET 


A tough leather gauntlet for arc- 
welding and general use. 12-inch. 


ASBESTOS MITTENS 
AND GLOVES 


Canvas-lined. Palm and thumb 
either plain or re-enforced. 
Standard lengths: 12, 14, 16-in. 


TYPE A 
ELECTRODE HOLDER 


Light-weight. Insulated against 
current an eat. No springs, 
hinges, pivot joints or other parts 
which can be impaired by ex- 
cessive heating. Capacities: 300 
and 600 amperes. Designed for 
welding in cramped quarters. 


Wilson also supplies single-conduc- 
tor, extra-flexible cables, made with 
either rubber or asbestos covering. 


WILSON WELDER & METALS CO. INC., 24 WILSON BUILDING, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


WILSON 





WELDING MACHINES AND WELDING WIRE 
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Leaders in everyindustrysave with Balanced Angle Compressors 





Balanced Angle Compressor in plant of world-famous 
builder of turret lathes, and machine tools. It is a 700- 
cu. ft. machine, direct-connected. 


Compressed. 
Air 

is reducing 

inventories 


A few minutes clipped off a few opera- 
tions, and off the waiting time between, 
may take a surprising slice from inven- 
tory. Shorter interval from raw ma- 
terial to finished product, is the call of 
the moment. And leaders are speeding 
tasks, and smoothing production lines, 
with compressed air. 

This Balanced Angle air compressor 
was photographed in a 70-year-old New 
England plant where famous turret 
lathes, and many other machine tools 
are made on large scale. 

Air hoists load and unload material, 
speeding handling between depart- 
ments. Air jets at each machine 
blow out the chips and dirt. Air 


chucks speed lathe operations. 
Pneumatic chipping hammers, drills, 
grinders, sanders, paint guns, and 
numerous other air tools are reducing 
inventories tor the manufacturing in- 
dustries. 
And, consistent with this search for 
economy, more and more executives 
are adopting Balanced Angle air com- 
pressors. 
Compressor vibration has been reduced 
to zero by exact balance of reciprocat- 
ing forces in the distinctive balanced 
angle machine commercialized by Sul- 
livan Engineers. 
Capacities 300 to 5800 cubic feet. 
Send for Booklet 83-J. 


SULLIVAN 


Sullivan Machinery Company 
820 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
30 Church St., New York 
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REVIOUS announcements heralding a 

new and finer cap screw made by the 
latest and therefore the best methods, now 
culminate in the announcement of full pro- 
duction, the first shipment having been 
made April 21st. 
@ Thus has the new Chandler cap screw 
responded to today’s demand for finer 


TAKING OFF 
WITH A FULL LOAD 


— mee 7 





Zahid) sg 
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a Y Ql al cap screws and thus has 
K i( the demand responded 


to Chandler. 

® Chandler cap screws are made entirely 
by automatic production methods faster 
than ever before seen in the industry, 
indicating an entirely new conception of 
cap screw making. 

® Made to your specifications by Chandler 
methods, gives you a new and better service. 
Write for sample of the new Chandler Cap Screw. 


CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


m1491 Chardon Road 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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Specification Cap Screws 
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FERRO - ALLOYS 


of vanadium, silicon, 
chromium; silico- 
manganese, tungsten 
and molybdenum, 
produced by the 
Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, are 
used by steel makers 
in the production of 
high - quality steels. 


This 3-Ounce Bit 


Carries All the Load... 


NLY a few ounces of steel, 

but the screw driver bits 

used with Hercules Portable 
Screw Drivers carry the entire 
power load. They turn at speeds 
up to 600 r. p. m., and are subject 
to severe torsional strain and 


shock. 


To fit the screw slots, the points 
of the bits must be thin in section. 
Yet they must have adequate 
strength and toughness to absorb 
the abuse without deformation 
or fracture. 


To meet these unusual and severe 
service conditions, The Buckeye 
Portable Tool Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Hercules Portable Air Tools, 


The Steel Is Chrome-Vanadium 


employs Chrome-Vanadium 
Steel for screw driver bits. 


What is your toughest job for 
steel? Are you seeking higher 
strength, greater toughness, 
superior shock- resistance and 
anti-fatigue qualities in parts of 
your product that are vital to 
dependable service? Our Metal- 
lurgists will gladly send complete 
data on types of Vanadium Steels 
which have proved their effi- 
ciency in severe service. Write us. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
Straus Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Book Tower 
Plants at 
Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Research and Development Laboratories at 
Bridgeville, Pa. 












VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 
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Courtesy Illino1s Merchants’ Bank 


Steel for Every Industrial Need 
More Than 10,000 Products in Stock 


For more than eighty-seven years 
Ryerson Steel-Service has stood for 
immediate shipment of everything in 
Iron and Steel. 


No order is too small to receive per- 
sonal attention nor too large for 
prompt shipment. 


There is no uncertainty or delay—no 


Bars Sheets, Bik. & Galv. Turned Ground and 
Structurals Sheets, Full Finished Polished Shafting 
Rails Refined Iron Strip Steel 

Plates Screw Stock Rivets and Bolts 


costly waiting. When you purchase 
steel from one of the nine Ryerson 
Steel-Service plants you can depend 
upon quick action. A ’phone call, wire 
or letter will start the steel on its way. 


The Ryerson Journal and Stock List 
is the “key” to these large stocks. 
Make it your guide in buying steel. 
Write for the current copy. 


Boiler Tubes Babbitt Metal Concrete Reinforcing 
and Fittings Tool Steel Firmtread Plates 

Welding Rod Alloy Steel Small Tools 

Forging Bars Allegheny Metal Machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON tc. 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


Representation in: Minneapolis, Tulsa, Houston, Dallas, Kansas City, Rockford, Newark, 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON 
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